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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  Revised  Edition  of  the  English  translation  of 
M.  Figuier’s  Popular  History  of  Mammals  all  the  footnotes 
of  the  previous  edition  have  been  incorporated,  and,  where 
necessary,  the  text  has  been  altered  so  as  to  make  it  har- 
monise with  these  notes,  some  few  of  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  were  written  by  the  late  well-known  zoologist, 
E.  Blyth.  I have  also  not  hesitated  to  omit  some  sentences 
that  conveyed  ideas  now  known  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  Work  being  a compilation  from  many  sources,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  originally  rather  a patchwork  ap- 
pearance. I have  endeavoured  to  blend  it  somewhat  more 
thoroughly  than  was  done  in  the  First  Edition,  but  in 

many  instances  have  found  it  difficult  to  satisfactorily  attain 
the  end  I aimed  at. 

If  the  portions  of  this  Work  treating  of  our  Domesticated 
Mammals  appear  to  give  considerable  prominence  to  foreign 
breeds  and  customs,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Work 
IS  that  of  a French  author,  who  naturally  has  regarded  these 
subjects  from  a continental  point  of  view. 
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Mammalia. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mammflm  COn^ltjte  the  highest  and  most  important  class  of 
ose  animals  provided  with  an  internal  skeleton  ( Vertebra, ta) 
Ihey  interest  us  more  than  the  other  classes,  because  they  furnish  us 

fond0  1th  t l0Sie  ?imals  whlch  are  most  useful  in  supplying  us  with 

V Th  t WSe  WhiGh  aid  US  in  labours,  and  providers 
th  the  raw  material  required  for  so  many  of  our  manufactures.  A 

and-mhabiting  animal  of  this  class  is  recognised  at  the  first  glance  • 
for  its  characteristic  marks  are  numerous  The  marine  m-oups  of 
Cetacea  and  Sirema,  however,  supply  rather  marked  exceptions  con- 
q ent  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  form  to  exclusively  aqiatic  habits 
Among  the  Vertebrata,  these  animals  alone  have  as  to  name 
mports  (mammce),  teats,  which  are  situated  either  on  the  breast  or 

young6  "Th7;  iitoe't’t^  ^ “ °f  the/^K 
nuniber  of  young  which' with  ^ 

for  ,SOmeH 

smallest  of  Mice.  ’ considerably  less  than  the  very 

Fisht^l™  the  scales  of 

shades  of  colour.  Bu  nothing  varies  more  tl  6 ^ aSreeable 

of  this  coat.  It  is  enoueh  for I ' tban  the  Peculiar  nature 

differences,  the  hair  of  Fallow  Deer  thThnU^1"’  /I  a ^pe  of  these 
prickles  of  Hedgehogs  the  ouills’  ^ pbnstles  of  the  wild  Boar,  the 

W°01  " ^ 

nearly  always  from  white' to  mUCh  Iess‘  The  changes  are 

The  brightest  hues  are 
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As  a general  rule,  the  hair  of  the  Mammalia  falls  off  about  spring 
or  autumn,  and  is  then  replaced  by  new  hair  ; this  is  what  is  called 
the  shedding  of  the  coat,  which  in  some  species  takes  place  twice  in 
the  year.  The  scales,  nails;  horns,  flakes  of  baleen  (or  so-called 
whalebone),  which  certain  Mammalia  have,  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  different  forms  of  tegumentary  appendages  of  the  same  nature 

aS  hThe  general  form  of  the  body  of  Mammalia  is  determined  by  the 
shape  of  their  bony  skeleton. 

The  form  of  the  skull  varies  exceedingly  among  the  Mammalia. 
Some  have  on  the  head  or  on  the  nose  certain  horn-like 
atmendages.  These  appendages  are  sometimes  merely  the  result 
of  a very  close  conjunction  of  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  are  thus 
appendages  to  the  skin  ; such  is  the  case  with  the  horn  or  horns  upon 
the  face  of  the  Rhinoceros.  In  other  cases,  the  horns  are  placed  on 
the  skull  itself,  and  are  appendages  to  the  skeleton,  though  covered 
by  the  skin.  All  the  animals  provided  with  true  horns  are  comprised 

in  the  natural  order  of  Ruminantia.  , 

When  these  appendages  fall  off  every  year,  and  are  then  renew  , 

they  are  called  antlers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stag. T called 
hollow,  investing  a bony  core,  and  are  never  renewed  they  are  called 
horns.  These  are  found  on  the  Ox,  the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  Ac. 

Both  horns  and  antlers  vary  a great  deal  m their  shaPe- 
Some  Mammals  present  a singular  anomaly  m the  de^iopment  o 
the  nose.  In  the  Elephant  we  find  this  organ  considerably  dongat  , 
and  forming  a trunk,  which  is  used  for  prehension  At  other  times 
this  organ  is  partly  prehensile  though  less  elongated  as  in  ^ 
of  the  Tapir  and  of  many  insectivorous  animals,  sor 

obliged  to  root  up  the  earth  in  search  of  their  food.  t 

The  limbs  of  the  Mammalia  vary  m then  forms  according  ^ 

the  uses  which  the  animals  have  to  make  of  the  . ] • , 

l e Mammalia  have  four  limbs.  The  Cetacea  have  no  abdommal 
limbs,  and  their  anterior  limbs  are  formed  like  fins  or  paddles  lor 

swimming.  of  seMe  are  generally  well  developed  in  this , cto  of 

animals.  The  sense  of  touch,  which  is  al”0S‘ ^ covered  by 
the  Horse  and  the  Ox-because  their  extremities  a anjmJ[ 

Vinnft;  is  verv  highly  developed  in  Monkeys.  \ , . •. 

the  arm  is  terminated  by  the  hand,  an  organ  o J?re  “'[“'of'  and 
can,  in  a manner,  mould  itself  on  the  objects  i hold  ot, 

which  imparts  to  the  sense  ol  touch  an  enfa“ed  delicacy 
The  organs  of  vision  are,  in  general,  more  developea 
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Mammalia  that  prowl  by  night,  than  in  those  which  seek  their 
food  by  day.  Some  which,  like  the  Moles,  live  underground,  have 
excessively  small  eyes,  over  which  the  skin  is  merely  attenuated,  there 
being  in  certain  species  of  Mole  no  visual  aperture  whatever. 

Though  very  highly  developed  in  carnivorous  animals,  the  sense 
of  smell  is  generally  less  developed  than  in  the  other  classes  of 
Mammalia.  It  is  also  acute  in  the  Ruminantia  and  in  the  Solipedes. 

The  more  timid  and  the  weaker  the  animal  the  finer  is  its  sense 
of  hearing.  This  sense,  moreover,  undergoes  great  variations  in 
tlie  Mammalia.  In  aquatic  Mammalia  it  is  comparatively  dull, 
with  some  exceptions. 

The  sense  of  taste  differs  much,  according  as  the  Mammalia  are 
herbivorous,  insectivorous,  or  carnivorous. 

The  muscular  system  is  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  animal. 

The  nervous  system  among  the  animals  of  this  class  only  differs 
by  having  certain  of  its  anatomical  elements  more  or  less  developed. 
In  general,  the  brain  is  voluminous,  and  increases  in  size  in  proportion 
as  the  animal  rises  in  the  Mammalian  scale. 

The  functions  of  nutrition  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  in 
nearly  all  the  Mammalia ; but  the  digestive  organs  vary  a good  deal 
in  the  individuals  forming  the  principal  orders. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  digestive  tube,  or  the  mouth , is  mostly 
provided  with  teeth,  the  form  of  which  depends  on  the  food  upon 
which  the  animal  lives.  The  teeth  are  divided  into  incisors , canines , 
and  molars.  The  last-mentioned  are  the  most  useful.  In  the  Carni- 
vora, they  are  sharp,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  act  like 
the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors.  In  the  Herbivora,  they  are  flat  and 
roughish.  In  the  Insectivora,  they  are  armed  with  little  points, 
which  fit  into  each  other.  The  canine  teeth,  indispensable  to  the 
Carnivora  for  tearing  up  their  prey,  assume  sometimes  a considerable 
development,  and  form  what  are  called  tusks,  as  in  the  wild  Boar 
and  some  other  animals.  The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  are  nothin°- 
else  but  the  prolongation  of  the  canine  teeth,  projecting  from  the 
mouth.  In  some  of  the  Whales  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  flexible 
blades,  furnished  with  hair,  and  fixed  firmly  to  the  jaw  : these  are 
called  the  whalebone  plates  or  baleen.  Certain  genera  of  Edentata 
are  almost  toothless,  as  the  Ant-eaters  and  the  Pangolins,  and  some  of 
the  Monotremata. 

the  Mammalia  maxilkry  b°ne’  which  forms  the  Jaw>  is  immovable  in 

Whilst  the  aliments  are  undergoing  mastication  they  are  saturated 
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with  a liquid  called  saliva.  The  apparatus  which  furnishes  this 
liquid  is  composed  of  three  glands — -parotid,  sub-lingual,  and  sub- 
maxillary. The  saliva  varies  in  its  amount  according  to  the  kind 
of  food  which  is  taken.  It  is  very  little  developed  in  the  aquatic 
Mammalia. 

The  deglutition  is  effected  by  the  pharynx,  and  the  oesophagus 
serves  as  a conduit  for  conveying  the  food  into  the  stomach. 

Nearly  all  the  Mammalia  have  but  one  stomach,  but  the 
Ruminantia  have  four.  In  these  latter  the  first  and  largest  is  called 
the  paimch;  it  occupies  a great  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  food 
stays  there  but  a short  time,  passing  thence  into  the  bonnet  (honey- 
comb bag),  or  second  stomach.  This  second  stomach  of  the 
Ruminantia  is  a little  cavity  which  is  in  front  of  the  paunch,  and 
which  receives  from  that  reservoir  the  alimentary  matter.  After 
being  here  mixed  with  the  macerating  juices,  it  is  sent  back  again  to 
the  oesophagus,  and  thence  to  the  mouth,  in  order  that  it  may  undergo 
a second  mastication.  The  food  now  descends  into  the  third 
stomach,  which  has  received  the  name  of  feuillet , or  leaf  (many-plies), 
on  account  of  the  broad  longitudinal  folds  with  which  itis  lined  in  the 
interior,  and  then  into  the  fourth  cavity,  which  is  the  true  stomach, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  caillette,  or  rennet-bag,  because 
it  has  the  property  (on  account  of  the  gastric  juice  which  its  surface 
secretes)  of  causing  milk  to  coagulate.  The  first  three  stomachs,  the 
paunch,  the  honeycomb  bag,  and  the  many-plies,  communicate  with 
the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  allow  the  aliment  to  return  easily  into  the 
mouth. 

From  the  rennet-bag  the  food,  going  through  an  opening  called 
the  pylorus,  passes  into  the  intestines.  There  the  alimentary  mass 
yields  all  its  nutritious  elements,  and  is  then  evacuated. 

The  length  of  the  intestines  varies  in  the  Mammalia  according  to 
the  kind  of  food  they  eat.  Thus,  in  the  Carnivora,  their  length  is 
only  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  animal’s  body; 
while  in  the  Herbivora  the  intestines  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight 
times  its  length.  In  the  domestic  Cat  the  intestines  are  propor- 
tionately longer  than  in  any  of  its  wild  congeners,  having  thus 
gradually  become  adapted  (in  a long  series  of  generations)  to  a less 
exclusively  carnivorous  regimen. 

The  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  for  its  central 
organ  the  heart — a hollow  muscle,  composed  of  four  cavities:  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles.  In  all  Mammalia  there  is  a double 
circulation  of  the  blood ; there  exists  a great  and  a little  circula- 
tion. The  venous  blood  which  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  body 
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into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  conveyed  by  the  hollow  veins, 
passes  first  into  the  right  ventricle,  which  sends  it  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  to  the  lungs.  There  it  is  transformed  into  arterial 
blood — that  is  to  say,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  it 
returns  to  the  left  auricle  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Thence  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
artery  called  the  aorta,  and  thence  into  the  other  arteries,  which  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  whole  body.  The  blood  then  comes  back 
from  all  parts  of  the  animal’s  body  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  veins — consequent  upon  the  general  capillary  communication 
which  is  established  between  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  tissues. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  occupies,  in  Mammalia,  the  upper  part 
of  the  bony  framework  formed  by  the  ribs  and  the  sternum — or  breast- 
bone— i.e.,  the  thorax.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  lungs — double 
organs  suspended  to  the  two  sides  of  the  chest— and  of  the  tube 
called  the  windpipe,  which  puts  the  lungs  in  communication  with 
the  external  air.  The  windpipe  is  a cylindrical  membranous  tube, 
at  first  single,  and  which  then  separates  into  two  parts,  called  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  soon  lose  themselves  in  an  infinite  number  of 
little  ramifications  in  the  midst  of  the  substance  of  the  lung.  The 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  compared,  in  their  form, 
to  the  roots  of  a tree.  The  lining  of  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  is  formed  of  a membrane  of  a loose  texture,  permeable  to  the 
air,  and  which  allows  it  to  pass  freely  into  all  the  cells  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  It  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
are  to  extend  as  far  as  the  pulmonary  veins,  come  and  are  lost  • ai  d 
it  is  here  that  the  venous  blood  finds  itself  exposed  to  the  action  of 

the  oxygen,  which  modifies  its  nature,  and  transforms  it  into 
arterial  blood. 


The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  in  great  measure  effected  by  the 

alternate  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

The  diaphragm  is  a flat  muscle,  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  from  that  of  the  chest.  It  is  fixed,  on  one  side,  to  the 
vertebral  column,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  base  of  the  bony  frame- 

ZLshTfh  ^ ^ “d  ribs'  When  contracts,  it 

diminishes  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest,  by  increasing  its 

^:surr°-diameter; then>  hy  the  effect  °f  *e  ^spLic 

he  nosHl,  USelf, int0  the  !linSs  by  the  mouth  or 

nLetrates  ^ by/  "S  tbe  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
penetrates  into  the  pulmonary  cells..  Such  is  the  phenomenon  of 
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inspiration.  Then  the  diaphragm  becomes  relaxed,  the  ribs  and  the 
pulmonary  cells,  by  their  own  elasticity,  return  to  their  original 
positions,  and  drive  out  the  gas  with  which  they  were  filled.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  expiration.  During  the  sojourn  of  the  air  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  lung,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  inspired  is  com- 
bined with  the  elements  of  the  blood,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
composition  of  the  air  which  issues  from  the  lungs  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  air  inspired.  The  air  driven  out  of  the  lungs  during 
the  expiration  contains  less  oxygen,  and  is  loaded  with  a consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combining 
with  the  rejected  carbon  which  is  conveyed  by  the  venous  blood  into 
the  lungs. 

The  respiratory  movements  vary  much  in  their  frequency  according 
to  the  medium  in  which  the  Mammalia  live,  and  according  to  their 
size  and  strength. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Mammalia  are  those  which  show  the  greatest 
intelligence  ; but  this  intelligence  varies  much  in  different  animals. 
It  is,  above  all,  manifested  by  them  in  their  efforts  for  self-pre- 
servation, in  the  search  for  food,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  their 
species.  This  faculty  shows  itself  equally  in  many  other  instances, 
which  we  shall  have  to  point  out  in  detail  in  the  sequel  of  this 

volume.  ... 

Nature  has  provided  with  admirable  care  and  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Mammalia.  To  the  animal 
of  a mild  and  peaceable  character,  to  which  fighting  and  struggling 
against  too  redoubtable  adversaries  is  forbidden,  she  has  provided  the 
means  of  avoiding  and  escaping  from  its  enemies.  Some  are  marvel- 
lously organised  for  running,  as  the  Hare  and  the  Gazelle.  Others 
hide  themselves  in  subterranean  retreats,  which  serve  them  at  the 
same  time  as  barns,  in  which  to  preserve  their  provisions  against  the 
winter  : such  are  the  Rat,  the  Marmot,  &c.  Others,  like  the  Arma- 
dillo, present  to  their  adversaries  an  invulnerable  cuirass.  Some, 
erecting  their  bristles,  as  the  Porcupine,  present  to  the  enemy  a forest 
of  spikes.  There  is  not  one  animal,  however  weak  it  may  be,  which 
has  not  its  artifices  and  means  of  defence  against  its  most  terrible 
enemies.  If  it  were  otherwise,  all  of  the  more  feeble  creatures  would 
have  been  long  since  exterminated. 

Man  has  reduced  to  a state  of  domestication,  and  has  subjugated 
to  his  will,  so  as  to  make  of  them  useful  assistants  to  his  labours, 
sundry  races  of  Mammalia.  In  the  state  of  domesticity  the  animal 
undergoes  a physical  transformation,  and  its  descendants  become 
still  more  modified.  We  shall  have  to  note  particularly  both  the 
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manners  and  habits  of  domestic  animals.  The  classification  of 
the  Mammalia  which  will  be  followed  in  this  work  is  based  on  that 
of  Cuvier,  modified  by  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  subsequent 
naturalists. 

We  shall  begin  with  those  singular  beings  which  hold  the  lowest 
rank  among  the  Mammalia,  which  De  Blainville  rightly  made  a 
separate  order,  under  the  name  of  Monotremata.  We  shall  then 
study  the  Marsupials,  whose  young,  instead  of  being  born  in  the 
perfect  state,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia,  come  into  the 
world,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  unfinished,  and  are  kept  by  the 
mother  in  a special  pouch,  or  marsupium,  until  their  more  complete 
development  is  attained ; an  anomaly  of  organisation  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  them. 

After  this  order  of  Mammalia  will  come  orders  which  also  pre- 
sent considerable  anomalies  of  organisation — we  mean  the  marine 
Mammalia,  or  Cetacea  and  Sirenia.  The  Cetacea  are  different  from 
the  majority  of  the  Mammalia,  in  that  they  are  nearly  all  aquatic,  and 
that  in  the  Whale,  the  Cachalot  ( Physeter ),  &c.,  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs  are  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to  remind  one  in  no 
respect  of  the  disposition  of  these  members  in  other  Mammalia.  All 
of  these  singularities  of  structure  justify  us  in  giving  them  the  place 
we  do  in  the  order  of  distribution,  which  is  founded  on  the  increasing 
state  of  perfection  of  their  organisation. 

After  the  marine  Mammalia  we  place  the  Pinnipedia,  then  the 
Pachydermata  and  Ruminantia,  Mammalia  of  a more  regular  organisa- 
tion, but  which  are  yet  far  from  realising  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
structure  of  the  superior  Mammalia  : as  they  are  so  far  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  touch,  that  the  principal  organ  of  this  sense,  that  is  to 
say  the  extremity  of  the  limbs,  is  often  partly  enclosed  in  a horny 
casing,  called  ihe  hoof. 

With  the  Pachydermata  and  the  Ruminantia  we  enter  into  a plan 
of  organic  structure  already  brought  to  a state  of  high  perfection,  and 
this  character  is  still  more  marked  as  we  advance  in  the  study  of  the 
rest  of  the  Mammalia.  The  Edentata  are  those  singular  creatures 
designated  by  the  name  of  Sloths  (. Bradypus ) and  Armadillos  (Dasy- 
pus),  whose  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
which  sometimes  have  their  bodies  covered  with  scaly  plates.  And 
these  are  followed  by  the  Carnivora,  the  Rodentia,  the  Insectivora, 
and  the  Cheiroptera. 

The  last  order  of  Mammalia,  the  Quadrumana,  contains  creatures 
superior,  by  their  organisation,  to  the  rest  of  the  animals  which  we 
have  just  passed  in  review.  They  are  provided,  indeed,  for  the  most 
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part,  with  an  organ  of  prehension  and  of  touch,  which  is  wanting  in 
other  animals ; they  have  a hand,  and  this  character  accompanies  a 
degree  of  intelligence  higher  than  is  generally  found  in  the  other 
orders  of  Mammalia. 

The  Quadrumana  constitute  the  last  step  on  the  ladder  of  the 
animal  series.  With  them  the  animals  culminate,  and  after  them,  in 
the  order  of  creation,  comes  man  alone,  a superior  being  whom  we 
nevertheless  must  physically  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation. 

The  following  table  sums  up  the  classification  of  the  Mammalia 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  work  : — 

1st  Order,  Monotremata. 


2nd 

Marsupialia. 

3rd 

>> 

Cetacea. 

4 th 

y y 

SlRENIA. 

5th 

yy 

Pinnipedia. 

6ih 

yy 

Pachydermata. 

7th 

5 y 

Ruminantia. 

8th 

M 

Edentata. 

9th 

yy 

Carnivora. 

10th 

y y 

Rodentia. 

nth 

yy 

Insectivora. 

12th 

yy 

Cheiroptera. 

13th 

yy 

Quadrumana. 

ORDER  OF  MONOTREMATA. 


“ Ncitura  non  facit  saltum  ” was  a dictum  of  Linnaeus,  which  means 
that  there  exist  between  all  living  beings  gradations  and  transitions, 
which  render  a rigorously  exact  classification  very  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible.  It  has  been  said  that  “ Nature  makes  transitions , 
Naturalists  make  divisions.”  For,  in  fact,  there  do  not  exist  in 
organised  beings  such  accurately-marked  divisions  as  naturalists  have 
invented  for  facilitating  their  studies.  All  is  connected  and  linked 
together  in  creation.  Creatures  pass  insensibly,  without  fits  or 
staits,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  organisation  ■ from  the 
rudest  to  the  most  advanced.  Nature  arranges  these  transitions 
with  infinite  art ; she  softens  down,  by  intermediate  tints,  the  crudity 
which  might  result  from  the  contrast  of  very  different  colours  All 
the  parts  of  the  grand  work  are  thus  blended  together  with  a sublime 
harmony,  which  fills  the  soul  of  the  observer  with  a well-merited 
admiration.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  suppose,  however,  that  in 
the  existent  condition  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  a complete 
gradation  of  all  forms  of  life.  Many  indeed  are  the  missing  links 
In  the  Monotremata,  as  in  birds,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  residuum  of  the  food  after  digestion  are  discharged  into  the 
same  orifice.  The  name  Monotremata,  given  them  by  M.  Geoffrov 
Samt-Hilaire,  well  expresses  this  peculiarity  of  their  organisation  • 

orifice  ”^eS  ^ “single,”  “alone;”  rP^a,  “an 

The  Omithorhynchus,  one  of  the  Monotremata,  resembles  a bird 
again  in  the  shape  of  its  mouth,  which  terminates  in  a sort  of  horny 
beak,  of  a rather  singular  form.  It  has,  moreover,  a distinct  furcular 

ribs  are  ossifieT  ^ ^ 7 devd°ped  coracoid  b°nes  and  its  sternal 

They  are,  however,  true  Mammalia.  They  have  mammae  fverv 

Lir"vS  1Th?i'V'i,Ch,  Seirete  “ 'r’'ilky  flllid>  ‘'“‘i116'1  t0 

tneir  young.  These  glands  do  not  form  externally  visible  udders 

for  a tonCtime ’Jr"  y SCarCdy  "?ticeable>  'T,’ich  explains  howl 
S ? ’ there  were  some  who  denied  their  existence  The 

Monotremata  are  provided  with  four  unguiculated  limbs ; tlreTr  bodies 
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are  covered  with  hair,  and  they  have  marsupial  bones,  like  the  animals 
which  compose  the  second  order  of  Mammalia,  although  these  bones, 
in  their  case,  do  not  support  the  pouch  which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  latter. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Monotremata  are  oviparous  or  viviparous.  It  has  been  well 
proved  now  that  they  give  birth  to  their  young  alive ; but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  their  mode  of  gestation  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  viviparous  animals.  Most  naturalists  agree  in  thinking 
that  in  this  respect  they  must  resemble  the  ovo-viviparous  Vertebrata, 
that  is  to  say,  those  in  which  the  ovum  is  hatched  in  the  mother’s 
body,  by  interior  and  direct  incubation.  Such  are  the  Viper  among 
reptiles,  and  among  fishes  some  of  the  Ray  and  Shark  tribe. 

Only  two  genera  of  Monotremata  are  at  present  known  : viz.,  the 
Duckbill  ( Ornithorhynchus ) and  the  Porcupine  Ant-eater  {Echidna). 
The  discovery  of  these  strange  animals  dates  back  only  as  far  as 
the  year  1722.  The  Ornithorhynchus  and  the  Echidna  inhabit 
exclusively  Tasmania  (or  Van  Diemen’s  Land)  and  Australia,  that 
country  so  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  fauna,  and  in  which 
seem  to  be  preserved  the  botanical  and  zoological  types  and  creations 
belonging  to  very  ancient  periods  of  our  globe. 

Ornithorhynchus. — The  Ornithorhynchus  (“bird’s  beak,”  from 
upvis,  “a  bird,” and  t>lyx°S’  “beak”)  is  an  animal  organised  for  aquatic  life. 
Its  feet  have  each  five  toes,  terminated  by  stout  nails.  The  front  feet 
are  completely  palmated  or  webbed,  and  the  interdigital  membrane  is 
very  highly  developed,  for  it  extends  beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is 
broad,  of  middling  length,  and  flattened  on  its  lower  surface,  to 
facilitate  swimming.  The  beak  is  flattened,  and  is  not  much  unlike 
that  of  a Swan  or  Duck.  Two  great  horny  excrescences,  placed  on 
each  jaw,  represent  the  molar  teeth.  The  coat  is  pretty  thick,  and  is 
of  a brown  colour,  more  or  less  tinged  with  russet. 

In  the  males,  the  heels  of  the  posterior  limbs  are  each  armed 
with  a spur  or  claw,  pierced  with  a hole  at  its  extremity.  Through 
this  spur  can  be  discharged,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a liquid,  secreted 
by  a gland  which  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  with 
which  the  spur  communicates  by  a broad  subcutaneous  conduit. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  part  that  this  spur  and 
the  liquid  with  which  it  is  furnished  have  to  play.  It  was  thought  for 
a long  time  that  they  constituted  their  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
and  that  the  secretion  was  venemous,  like  that  of  the  fangs  of  certain 
Snakes.  What  apparently  gave  rise  to  this  idea,  was  the  story  of  an 
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accident  which  had  happened  to  a sportsman  who  was  pricked  by  the 
spur  of  an  Ornithorhynchus,  a story  which  was  transmitted  in  1817 
to  the  Linnsean  Society  ot  London,  by  Sir  John  Jameson,  then 
residing  in  Australia.  It  was  said  that  the  hunter’s  arm  swelled  up 
immediately  after  he  had  received  the  wound,  and  that  all  the 


Fig.  1. — Duckbill  [Ornithorhynchus paradoxus). 


symptoms  of  poisoning  by  a venom  analogous  to  that  of  Snakes 
showed  themselves.  The  evil  at  last  yielded  to  external  applications 
of  oil,  and  to  the  internal  use  of  ammonia ; but  it  was  more  than 
a month  before  the  man  recovered  the  entire  use  of  his  limbs.  Many 
modern  travellers  deny  that  the  spur  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  is  a 
dangerous  weapon ; some  even  affirm  that  the  animal  never  uses  it  in 
its  defence.  What  M.  J.  Verreaux  states  is  no  doubt  true.  According 
to  that  naturalist,  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  gland  communicating 
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with  the  spur  has  nothing  venomous  about  it.  The  organ  in  question 
very  much  developed  in  the  males,  is  quite  rudimentary  in  the 
females,  and,  in  them,  disappears  entirely  with  age. 

1 he  Duckbill  (Fig.  i)  inhabits  the  sides  of  the  lakes  and  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  They  dig 
burrows  for  themselves,  and  never  leave  them  during  the  day.  They 
are  not,  however,  absolutely  nocturnal.  When  they  have  a family  to 
kim§  UP  their  increasing  wants  giving  them  fresh  energy — they 
biavely  face  the  light  of  the  sun.  1 hey  swim  almost  as  rapidly  as  a fish 
and  run  on  land  with  no  less  facility  ; only  they  are  obliged  to  come 
frequently  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  They  feed  on 
aquatic  grubs,  on  mollusks,  and  on  worms ; it  is  said  that  the  mud 
even  can  serve  for  their  sustentation  in  default  of  other  aliment.  If 
one  tries  to  catch  them,  they  endeavour  to  bite  ; but  their  beak  is  too 
weak  to  do  one  any  harm.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  burrow,  in  a 
sort  of  nest  formed  of  interlaced  roots,  that  the  females  deposit  their 
little  ones.  M.  J.  Verreaux  was  the  first  who  described  the  following 
mode  of  suckling  their  young.  It  appears  that  the  mother  makes  her 
young  ones  follow  her  into  the  water,  and  that  she  diffuses  her  milk 
around  her  ; this  liquid  floats  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  is 
immediately  sucked  up  by  her  young.  This  manner  of  proceeding, 
which  has  no  analogy  in  any  other  order  of  Mammalia,  would  suffice 
in  itself  alone  to  make  the  Duckbill  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of 
animals;  but  from  the  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  young  Duckbill 
it  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  their  nourishment  is  often  also 
imbibed  after  a more  normal  type. 

1 his  creature  seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  bondage  very  badly. 
Mr.  Bennett  possessed  two  young  ones,  which  he  had  taken  himself 
in  a burrow ; and  although  he  had  not  removed  them  from  their 
native  country,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  most  assiduous  atten- 
tions, he  could  not  keep  them  alive  : they  died  after  five  weeks  of 
captivity.  “They  were,”  says  Mr.  Bennett,  “very  frolicsome  little 
things,  and  played  like  kittens.  They  were  very  fond  of  dabbling 
about  in  a dish  filled  with  water  and  furnished  with  a tuft  of  grass  ; 
they  slept  a great  deal,  especially  during  the  day.  Their  food 
consisted  of  bread  sopped  in  water,  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  meat 
chopped  very  fine.” 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  species  of  Duckbill  is  known 
the  Ornithornynchus  paradoxus — an  animal  of  about  the  size  of 
a small  Otter,  which  is  called  by  the  Australian  colonists  “the 
River  Mole.”  No  living  specimen  has  ever  been  brought  to  Europe. 

Echidna. — The  Porcupine  Ant-eaters  have  squat,  thick-set  bodies, 
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with  short  legs,  the  tail  very  short,  the  beak  and  tongue  narrow  and 
elongated,  the  toes  armed  with  nails  for  digging,  the  back  covered 
with  prickles  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  Hedgehog,  intermingled 
with  bristly  hairs  (Fig.  2).  The  males  have  a spur,  as  in  the  Duckbill. 
They  inhabit  sandy  places,  dig  themselves  burrows  in  the  sand,  and 


Fig.  2.— Porcupine  Ant-eater  ( Echidna  aculeata). 


live  on  Ants,  which  they  catch  by  projecting  their  tongue,  covered 
with  a viscous  fluid,  into  the  dwellings  of  those  insects.  Hence 
• name  of  Myrmecophaga  (eaters  of  Ants),  which  was  formerly 
given  to  them  before  their  structure  was  known,  but  which  is  now 
restricted  to  the  Ant-eaters  proper  of  South  America. 

Frh  lnnP°Sf SS  ^'r  U,ttle  information  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
Fchidna.  Some  of  these  animals  have  lived  in  captivity.  They 

remained  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  plunged  in  a sort  of 
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torpor,  rolled  up  into  a ball  like  the  Hedgehog.  They  were  not  fierce, 
and  seemed  to  take  a pleasure  in  being  caressed.  Messrs.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  who  brought  one  of  these  animals  over  in  their  ship,  the 
Astrolabe , fed  it  on  sugared  liquids.  One  lived  for  about  three  years 
in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Echidna  aculeata  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  Euro- 
pean Hedgehog.  It  is  found  on  the  mainland  of  Australia;  being 
replaced  in  the  island  of  Tasmania  by  a variety,  the  E.  setosa,  which 
has  comparatively  few  prickles  and  much  close  fur  between  them. 
Some  bones  of  a much  larger  extinct  species  have  been  discovered  on 
the  mainland  of  South  Australia. 


ORDER  OF  MARSUPIALIA. 


The  Marsupials,  called  also  Didelphes  in  Blainville’s  classification, 
are  characterised  by  the  existence,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pelvis,  of  two  long,  narrow,  articulated,  and  movable  bones,  which 
serve  in  the  females,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  to  support 
a pouch,  situated  upon  the  abdomen,  and  called  the  marsupium,  or 
purse.  These  bones,  which  have  taken  the  name  of  marsupial  bones, 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  females  ; they  occur  also  in  the  males.  The 
animals  which  are  provided  with  them  constitute,  therefore,  a very 
peculiar  group  among  the  Mammalia,  especially  as  this  modification 
of  the  skeleton  is  connected  in  this  order  with  a very  peculiar  mode 
of  generation. 

In  the  Marsupials,  the  young,  when  they  leave  the  uterus,  are 
not  perfectly  formed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia;  but 
they  are  prematurely  expelled  from  thence,  and  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  abdominal  pouch.  Accordingly,  there  are  two  phases  in 
the  gestation — the  uterine  gestation  and  the  marsupial  gestation;  the 
first  relatively  short,  the  second  much  longer.  We  thus  find  that 
these  animals  have,  as  we  may  say,  two  births  : the  one  coinciding 
with  their  arrival  in  the  marsupium ; the  other  with  their  departure 
from  this  natural  cradle,  and  their  leaping  into  the  outer  world.  The 
duration  of  the  gestation,  considered  in  its  two  elements,  varies 
according  to  the  species.  In  the  larger  Kangaroos  the  foetus  is 
introduced  into  the  pouch  on  or  about  the  thirty-eighth  day  after 
fecundation,  and  it  remains  there  for  eight  months. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  learned  English  anatomist,  Professor 
Owen,  it  appears  that  the  mother  herself  places  the  young  animal 
in  the  pouch.  She  performs  this  operation  in  the  following  manner  : 
applying  her  two  fore-paws  with  force  to  the  sides  of  the  pouch,  she 
drags  these  sides  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  distend  them  and 
enlarge  the  opening,  as  we  do  when  we  untie  a small  bag.  She  then 
introduces  her  muzzle  into  the  pouch,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  most  favourable  position,  she  seizes  the  tiny  cieature 
with  her  lips,  which  thus  passes  through  the  first  stage  of  its  existence 
Ihen,  without  its  ever  using  its  limbs,  she  places  it  over  one  of  her 
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mammas,  which  it  would  be  powerless  of  itself  to  reach,  and  holds  it 
there  till  it  has  seized  the  teat.  Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  young  one 
has  no  further  need  of  its  mother’s  assistance  ; it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
teat,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  unless  some  violence  is  used. 
Nevertheless,  its  strength  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  render  it  capable  of 
self-sustentation  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  as  yet  incapable  of  sucking  in  the 
milk  by  which  it  is  to  be  nourished.  To  prevent  the  young  one 
wasting  away  and  dying  of  starvation,  the  female  mammas  are  provided 
with  a muscle,  which,  by  contracting  round  the  teat,  causes  the  milk 
to  be  injected  into  the  young  one’s  mouth.  From  what  is  stated 
above,  we  see  that  an  essential  difference  between  the  Marsupials  and 
the  other  Mammalia  consists  in  the  young  of  the  former  being  sup- 
ported by  suckling  at  a much  earlier  period  of  their  development  than 
is  the  case  with  the  latter.  The  marsupial  bones,  and  the  marsupium 
supported  by  these  bones,  are  the  consequences  of  this  necessity. 

During  the  second  period  of  gestation  the  organisation  of  the 
young  animal  is  completed,  and  the  new  creature  approaches  more  and 
more  to  its  perfect  form  and  final  state  of  development.  In  the 
larger  Kangaroos,  the  hair  appears  in  the  sixth  month.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  month  the  young  Kangaroo  puts  its  nose 
frequently  out  of  doors,  that  is  to  say,  protrudes  its  head  from  the 
marsupium,  and,  as  a prelude  to  its  approaching  independent  existence, 
continues  to  nibble  here  and  there  the  tender  grass.  At  last  it  makes 
its  entrance  into  the  world,  and  ventures  a few  timid  jumps  as  it 
follows  its  mother.  It  begins  now  to  live  on  its  own  responsibility  ; 
but  for  some  time  it  will  return  to  its  former  hiding-place,  either  to 
find  there  a place  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger,  or  by  its  mother’s  milk 
to  make  up  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  nourishment  which  its  weak 
state  has  allowed  it  to  secure.  So  one  may  see  sucking  at  the  same 
time  great  young  ones  almost  emancipated,  and  weak  creatures  the 
produce  of  more  recent  litters,  adhering  to  their  respective  mammae. 
The  female  Marsupials  always  possess  more  mammae  than  the 
number  of  young  produced  at  each  litter. 

Nearly  all  the  Marsupials  belong  exclusively  to  the  Australian 
region,  where,  moreover,  very  few  other  kinds  of  Mammalia  are  found. 
A single  genus,  that  of  the  true  Opossums  ( Didelphis ),  inhabits  America. 

We  may  be  said  to  find  in  this  order  a series  of  groups  somewhat 
parallel  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  Mammalia — Insecti- 
vora,  Rodentia,  Carnivora,  Ruminantia,  Quadrumana.  Cuvier  was  not 
mistaken,  therefore,  when  he  wrote,  in  1829,  in  his  “ Rkgne  Animal,’’ 
“ One  should  say  that  the  Marsupials  form  a class  apart,  parallel  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and  divisible  into  like  orders.’’ 
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This  opinion  has  been  still  further  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
fossil  remains  belonging  to  some  species  of  great  size,  which  must 
have  corresponded  with  our  Pachydermata.  Professor  Owen  and 
others  have  made  out  some  fossilised  species  of  this  order  which  were 
considerably  larger  than  a Horse. 


Fig.  3. — Common  Wombat  ( Phascolomys  wombat). 


The  remains  of  Marsupials  have  been  collected  in  the  gypsum 
strata  near  Paris,  in  Auvergne,  and  in  England,  so  that  in  geological 
times  Europe  also  possessed  Marsupial  animals,  and,  perhaps,  in 
a very  remote  age,  the  Marsupials  composed  a very  much  more 
numerous  group  than  at  present. 

. The  most  ancient  of  known  Mammalia  occur  in  the  triassic  forma- 
tion 5 others  in  the  “ dirt-bed  ” which  underlies  the  lias.  The  Insecti- 
vora,  as  well  as  the  Marsupialia  appear  to  have  had  representatives 
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at  those  exceedingly  remote  geological  eras.  All  hitherto  discovered 
were  of  diminutive  size. 

The  order  of  Marsupialia  is  divided  into  five  families,  viz. : — 
Rhizophaga,  P oephaga,  Carpophaga,  Entomophaga,  and  Creatophaga. 

Rhizophaga. — This  family  is  represented  by  the  genus  Phas- 
colomys.  The  Wombats  are  the  representatives  of  the  Rodentia 
among  the  Marsupials.  Like  them,  they  are  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  existence  of  an  unoccupied  space 
between  the  incisors  and  the  molars.  Their  toes,  to  the  number  of 
five  to  the  extremity  of  each  limb,  are  provided  with  nails,  suited 
for  digging. 

1 here  is  only  one  genus  in  this  family,  and  it  contains  three  well- 
determined  species — the  Common  Wombat  ( Phascolomys  wombat , 
Fig-  s)>  the  Flat-nosed  Wombat  (P.  platyrhinus ),  and  the  Broad- 
fronted  Wombat  ( P . latifrons).  The  bones  of  an  extinct  species 
(P.  magnus)  have  also  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  Wombat  is  a thick-set  dumpy  animal,  with  no  tail,  broad 
head,  thick  coat,  and  is  a flat-footed  walker.  It  has  short  ears  and 
middling-sized  eyes.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  lives  on  vegetable 
substances,  especially  roots.  Of  a mild  but  stupid  character,  it  can 
be  easily  tamed,  and  might  be  made  very  profitable,  for  its  flesh  is 
good,  and  its  fur,  though  coarse,  might  be  turned  to  some  account. 
It  would  be  worth  while,  then,  to  endeavour  to  acclimatise  these 
animals  in  Europe.  They  inhabit  New  Holland  and  Tasmania. 
Their  size  is  that  of  an  ordinary  Dog. 

Poephaga  are  also  called  Syndactyla  (<t6v,  “ with  ” or  “ together,” 
SAktvAos,  “a  finger  or  toe”),  because  they  have  the  second  and  third 
toes  of  the  posterior  members  joined  together  under  a common 
skin  as  far  as  the  nail.  The  number  of  toes  varies,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  genera.  The  Syndactyles  live  on  the  ground  or  on 
trees ; the  majority  are  herbivorous  or  frugivorous ; some  feed  on 
insects.  This  family  contain  the  genera : Macropus,  Dendrolagus, 
and  Hypsiprymnus. 

Macropus. — The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Kangaroos 
is  the  relative  disproportion,  of  their  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 
Whilst  the  former  are  short  and  weak,  the  latter  are  singularly  long, 
thick,  and  strong.  Thence  the  name  of  Macropus  (“large  foot”),  which 
is  given  to  this  section  of  the  Poephaga.  The  tail  is  long  and 
powerful,  and  constitutes  a sort  of  fifth  member,  destined  to  facilitate 
in  the  Kangaroos  that  mode  of  progression  which  is  peculiar  to  them. 
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Fig.  5 very  clearly  exhibits  the  structure  of  the  solid  framework  of 
the  ordinary  Kangaroo ; it  shows  the  disproportion  which  exists 
between  its  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  also  the  two  bones  called 
marsupial.  Very  curiously,  however,  in  one  of  the  arboreal  Kan- 
garoos ( Dendrolagus  ursinus ) of  New  Guinea,  the  anterior  limbs  are 


even  larger  than  the  posterior ; and  in  another  species  (D.  inustus) 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  about  equal’ 

limit  m a th,rd11N^w  Gumea  sPecies  ( Macropus  Brunt)  the  fore 
imbs  are  unusually  large  for  an  animal  of  this  group. 

t -1  ^COrdinS  t0  circumstances,  these  animals  walk  or  leap,  and  their 

four  feet  ontffe  CfC'  -Ini  walldn§  they  first  place  their 

i +1  • then?  leaning  on  those  which  are  in  front 

and  on  their  tail,  stretched  out  like  a rigid  bar,  they  raise  their  hinder 
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parts,  bringing  up  at  the  same  time  their  two  posterior  close  to  their 
two  anterior  legs,  and  moving  the  latter  forward  to  begin  again  the  same 
manoeuvre,  and  so  on  repeatedly.  One  can  understand  that  they 
cannot  move  very  quickly  in  this  way,  and  so  they  have  recourse  to 

another  expedient  when  they  are 
pursued,  or  when  they  want  to  leap 
over  any  obstacle  they  find  in  their 
road.  The  fore  legs  then  remain 
unemployed  ; they  hang  idly  along 
the  body.  Squatting  on  its  hind 
legs,  the  tail  stiff  and  leaning  on 
the  ground  like  a prop,  as  it  does 
when  the  animal  is  walking,  the 
Kangaroo  bounds,  as  if  it  were  pro- 
pelled forwards  by  a spring,  and 
alights  a little  farther  on,  where  it 
begins  the  same  exercise  over  again, 
and  thus  on,  indefinitely,  till  it 
chooses  to  stop.  The  larger  species 
of  Kangaroo  clear  as  much  as  ten 
metres  in  length*  in  a single  bound, 
and  can  jump  from  two  to  three 
metres  in  height.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  to  see  them  thus  tra- 
versing space  with  almost  the  rapidity 
of  arrows,  and,  like  the  giants  we 
read  of  in  mythology,  receiving  fresh 

vigour  every 
time  they 
touch  the 
ground. 

To  com- 
p 1 e t e the 
picture  of 
the  Giant 
Kangaroo, 

we  must  add  that  its  muzzle  is  long  and  slender ; its  ears  large  and 
straight  ; its  body  thin  in  front,  very  massive  on  the  contrary, 
behind;  that  it  possesses  only  four  toes  on  the  posterior  extremities, 
and  that  one  of  these  toes  is  provided  with  a most  tremendous  nail ; 


<*  / r 


Fig.  5, — Skeleton  of  the  Sooty  Kangaroo. 


* The  metre  = 39 '37,079  incites. 
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that  its  coat  is  composed  of  silky  hair  on  the  head,  the  limbs,  and 
the  tail,  and  of  woolly  hair  on  the  rest  of  the  body ; lastly,  that  in 
its  diet  it  is  essentially  herbivorous. 

The  Kangaroos  inhabit  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land ; three 
species  so  far  have  been  found  in  New  Guinea.  They  live  in 
little  troops,  placed  under  the  direction  of  old  males,  and  keep  by 
preference  to  woody  places.  The  females  have  one,  or  at  most  two, 
young  ones  at  a litter.  Their  flesh  is  excellent ; they  are  accordingly 
keenly  pursued  by  sportsmen,  with  Dogs  trained  especially  for  the 
purpose — a breed  between  the  Mastiff  and  the  Greyhound. 

The  tail  of  these  animals  is  not  only  an  apparatus  of  propulsion,  it 
serves  them  also  as  a weapon  of  defence.  Many  a time  have  Kan- 
garoos, pursued  by  Dogs,  been  seen  to  strike  them  heavy  blows  with 
their  tails.  But  that  which  protects  them  more  efficaciously  than  even 
this  organ  against  the  attacks  of  enemies  is  the  powerful  nail  which 
terminates  the  fourth  toe  of  their  hind  leg.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  states  that,  to  make  use  of  it,  the  Kangaroo  stands  erect  against 
a tree ; leaning  on  this  with  its  fore  paws,  it  supports  itself  with  its 
tail.  A tree,  or  some  other  obstacle  high  enough  for  the  purpose,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  it,  since,  as  it  always  moves  its  two  hind  limbs 
at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  lean  on  one  and  employ  the  other  in 
fighting. 

When  a combat  takes  place  between  two  Kangaroos  matters  are 
arranged  in  a much  simpler  manner.  The  adversaries  stand  up  face 
to  face  against  each  other,  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  as  a couple 
of  Japanese  might  do.  The  males  alone  fight  in  this  manner  amongst 
themselves. 

Kangaroos  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  captivity.  They  bear 
the  climate  of  Europe  very  well,  and  breed  freely  in  our  menageries. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  desirable  to  encourage,  by  all  means  in 
our  power,  their  multiplication  in  Europe,  as  they  have  begun  to 
do  in  England  ; especially  as  M.  Florent-Prdvost  reminds  us  they  are 
remarkable  for  a great  development  of  those  parts  of  which  the  meat 
is  most  esteemed,  such  as  the  loins,  the  buttocks,  and  the  thighs. 
Certain  species,  moreover,  have  excellent  and  very  choice  fur.  One 
might  domesticate  them,  and  let  them  at  the  same  time  live  freely 
wild  with  Hares,  Rabbits,  and  other  game.-  Several  species  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  most  perfect  health  in  the  Kangaroo  Sheds,  near  the 
.Keptile  House  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 

About  thirty  species  of  Kangaroo  {Macropus)  are  already  known 
varying  extremely  in  size.  Some  are  more  than  one  and  a half  metre 
in  length— for  instance,  the  Giant  Kangaroo  Fig.  4 {M.  gigantcus). 
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Others,  and  these  are  the  greatest  in  number,  do  not  exceed  a 
metre.  The  Kangaroo  Rats  (Fig.  6)  form  a separate  genus,  Hypsip - 
rymnus.  They  are  generally  of  small  size.  Nearly  a dozen  species 
have  been  described,  and  they  are  met  with  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  Another  division  has  lately  been  established  among  the 
Kangaroos  for  the  Tree  Kangaroos  ( Dendrolagus ),  which  have  been 


Fig.  6. — K.oiigaroo  Rat,  or  Potoroo. 


already  referred  to  as  inhabiting  New  Guinea.  1 hese  would  appear 
to  pass  their  lives  chiefly  in  the  mangrove  swamps  that  fringe  the 
shores  of  parts  of  that  great  island,  which  are  under  water  at  high 
tide,  the  Tree  Kangaroos  traversing  the  branches  of  the  mangrove 
trees  with  facility  and  speed. 

Certain  fossil  animals,  of  enormous  size,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  bone-caves,  &c.,  of  Australia,  which  are  proved  to  have  been 
gigantic  Marsupials.  Among  them  the  Diprotodon  Australis  must 
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have  been  even  larger  than  a Rhinoceros,  although  akin  to  the 
Kangaroos.  1 he  JVo/ot herium  nienne  and  IV.  Mitchelli  were  equally 
stupendous  marsupial  animals,  which  were  probably  allied  to  the 
Koala,  or  perhaps  to  the  Wombats.  The  Thylacotherium  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a huge  marsupial  carnivore,  but  opinions  are  at 


S' 


Fig-  7. — Koala  ( Phascolarctus  cinereus). 


present  divided  as  to  the  exact  affinity  of  this  great  fossil  Wt- 
which  has  become  exterminated  within  comparatively  recent  times’ 

c4X.probab,y  is  best  placed  ,,ear 

and  pJaunil ' ' ' T1  II  ’! T, ' h,C  genera  Phascolarctus , Phalangista , 

- I 
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feed  exclusively  on  green  foliage,  though  probably  also  on  fruits. 
All  efforts  to  bring  it  alive  to  Europe  have  failed  hitherto  (Fig.  7). 
In  their  general  form,  and  in  their  mode  of  life,  the  creatures 
belonging  to  the  genus  Phalangista  bear  a certain  resemblance  to 
Monkeys  and  Lemurs.  They  have  the  great  toe  of  their  posterior 
members  opposable  to  their  other  toes,  and  without  any  nail.  In 


Fig.  8.— Sooty  Phalanger  [Phalangista  vtdfina.  Far). 


the  majority  of  these  animals  the  tail  is  prehensile,  as  m some  of 
the  Monkeys  of  America.  They  inhabit  forests,  climb  .rees  with1 
moderate  agility,  and  feed  on  fruits,  to  which  they  sometimes  add 
birds'  eggs  and  insects.  They  are  hunted  and  eaten,  although  they 
diffuse  an  unpleasant  odour.  The  true  Phalangers  have  the  tail 
prehensile.  Some  of  them  are  referred  to  a sub-genus  Cusctis. 
These  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  1 hose  in- 
habiting New  Holland  and  Tasmania  belong  to  the  sub-genus- 
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Trichosiirus,  to  which  belong  the  Sooty  Phalanger  (Fig.  8)  Phalangisla 
Vulpina. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Petaurus,  to  which  belong  the  Flying 
Phalangers.  These  are  provided  with  a parachute  membrane 
between  their  flanks,  and  support  themselves  in  the  air  after  the 
manner  of  the  Flying  Squirrels.  The  species  differ  much  in  size. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland. 

Entomophaga. — To  this  family  belong  the  genera  Tarsipes, 
Cheiro7iectes,  Didelphys , Perameles,  and  Choeropus.  There  is  little  to 
be  said  about  the  Tarsipedes  and  Bandacoots.  They  are  small 
marsupial  animals,  which  have,  especially  the  first,  much  analogy  to 
the  Phalangers. 

The  Tarsipede  ( T.  rostratus)  is  a pretty  animal,  hardly  so  large  as 
a mouse.  Its  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  in  form  like  a beak  ' and  it 
feeds  not  only  on  insects,  but  also  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

The  Bandacoots  {Perameles)  do  not  live  on  trees  ; they  have 
stiong  nails,  and  dig  themselves  galleries,  into  which  they  retire. 
Insects  and  roots  form  the  staple  of  their  food.  The  great  toe  of 
their  hind  foot  is  not  opposable.  The  finest  species  of  Bandacoot 
\Pe>  ameies  lagotis ) is  about  the  size  of  a wild  Rabbit,  and  bears  the 
name  of  “ native  Rabbit  ” amongst  the  colonists.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  others,  one  of  which  (P.  doreyamis)  inhabits  New  Guinea 
Allied  to  them  is  a curious  little  animal  of  South  Australia,  known  as 
me  Pigfoot  ( Cheer  opus  ecaudatus  Og). 

— , Didelphys.  Some  zoologists  make  of  this  genus  a separate  family. 
Ihe  Opossums  were  the  first-known  species  of  Marsupials  They 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  New  World,  where  they  are  very 
commonly  met  with,  from  the  more  southern  of  the  United  States 
right  away  to  Patagonia.  They  are  climbing  animals,  in  their 
appearance  and  diet  resembling  Carnivora ; in  size  they  do  not 

smBRrthTh°f  °ir  d°™fStlC1Cat;  Many  of  them  are>  indeed,  much 
smaller.  They  have  the  thumbs  opposable  and  nailless  the  tail 

generally  bare  and  prehensile  for  its  terminal  half,  or  more.  Their 

mouth  is  provided  with  eight  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  and  ten  in  the 

upper,  the  total  number  of  teeth  being  fifty,  pidectly  organised 

nkM  Tmber!rs  A hTg  prey--  They  sally  ol't  at  twilight  or  at 
treSes  nlTh  16  S*7  ln  the  midst  of  bushes,  in  hollow 

insect J moll,^nCheSi  7c  °n  Sma11  quadraPeds,  birds,  eggs, 
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pretty  fable  of  li  La  Sarigue  et  ses  Petits.”  One  of  the  largest 
species  is  the  Virginian  Opossum  (Fig.  9).  This  animal  is  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  Turkey,  and  it  seeks  for  them  with 
avidity.  They  sometimes  make  incursions  upon  poultry-yards,  and 
then  the  carnage  which  they  perpetrate  is  something  fearful.  If 


the  Opossum  is  surprised  by  the  farmer  “flagrante  ihhcto,  it  lies  do\\  n on 
the  ground,  counterfeits  death,  and  takes  any  amount  of  beating  « nhou 
vinang-  but  as  soon  as  the  man,  thinking  that  he  has  killed  .t,  turns 
his  S,  the  rogue  decamps  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  regains  the  forest 

Many  animals,  of  various  classes,  do  the  same  ; ^“aTbe eTsecn 

Tnsects  of  feigning  death  are  very  numerous.  A 1 o\  has  b 
to  counterfeit  death  ; and  Mr.  Blyth  has  jessed a most  extra- 
ordinary case  of  the  kind  in  the  instance  of  a Jackal  worried  > 
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Dogs,  in  India.  The  Opossum  is  ferocious,  and  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  tamed.  The  Crab-eating  Opossum  ( D . cancrivora ) is  a species 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding.  It  owes  its  name  to  its 
peculiar  diet.  Living  on  the  sea-shore,  it  feeds  principally  on  crabs, 
which  it  captures  very  adroitly.  It  is  found  in  the  Brazils  and  in 


I'ig.  10. — Thylacin  ( Thylacinits  cynpfephalus) . 


Guiana.  More  than  twenty  other  species  are  known  to  naturalists, 
all  of  them  being  peculiar  to  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Virginian  Opossum.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  not  any  in  the 
Antilles  or  West  Indian  Islands. 

Buffon  describes,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Small  Otter  of  Guiana,” 
a species  of  Opossum,  hardly  as  large  as  the  Brown  Rat,  and  which 
nas  its  hind  feet  webbed,  giving  it  powers  of  swimming  like  the  Otter, 
it  is  the  Yapock  (Chironectes  variegatus)  of  modern  naturalists,  who 
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have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a genus,  chiefly  on  account  of  this 
peculiarity. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  Australian  colonies  the  names 
of  familiar  animals  inhabiting  other  parts  of  the  world  are  transferred, 
and  are  misapplied  to  the  indigenous  Marsupials.  Thus,  the  Thylacin 
is  known  as  the  native  Wolf,  Tiger,  and  Hyena ; the  Dasyures  are 


Fig.  II- Spotted  Dasyure  (Dasyun/s  vivcrrinus). 


styled  native  Cats,  the  Koala  is  the  native  Bear,  the  W ornbat  the 
native  Badger,  the  Long  eared  Bandacoot  is  the  native  Rabbit,  and 
the  Phalangers  and  Petaurists  are  native  Squirrels  and  Flying  Squu- 
rels.  Again,  the  monotrematous  Echidna  is  the  native  Porcupine, 
and  the  Duckbill  is  the  Water  Mole. 

Creatophaga. — This  family  contains  the  true  Carnivores  of  the 
Marsupial  order ; animals  living  by  slaughter  and  pillage.  1 he 
teeth  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  usually  lorty-six  in  number,  and 
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agree  in  their  arrangement  with  those  of  the  preceding  family,  except 
that  there  are  only  eight  incisors  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  big  toe  is  generally  absent  or  rudimentary  on  the  hind  feet, 
the  nails  sharp,  the  tail  long  and  well  covered  with  hair,  but  never 
prehensile.  They  are  more  or  less  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  Some 
attain  to  a rather  large  size,  and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Austra- 
lian colonists,  who  rank  them  as  their  enemies.  The  family  contains 
the  genera  Myrmecobius , Phascogale,  Dasyurus,  and  Thy /acinus. 

■ Thyiacinus  cynocephalus  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  (Fig.  10). 
It  is  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  all  the  Marsupials.  It  was  formerly 
common  in  Tasmania,  where  it  has  often  been  compared  to  the 
Wolf,  as  it  is  about  the  same  size,  and  has  the  same  sanguinary 
appetite  as  that  animal.  Like  the  Wolf,  it  frequently  falls  upon 
flocks  of  Sheep,  which  offer  it  an  easy  prey.  Very  common  along 
the  coast,  it  lives  principally,  it  is  said,  on  animal  remains  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  on  to  the  shore;  it  also  eats  crabs. 

xMthough  smaller  than  the  above,  the  species  of  the  genus 
Dasyurus  have  the  same  spirit  of  destruction,  the  same  taste  for 
flesh : indeed  they  subsist  on  nothing  else.  Of  this  genus  there 
exist  several  species.  Dasyurus  ursinus  inhabits  Tasmania,  and 
the  English  colonists  in  that  country  call  it  Devil.  This  animal  is  of 
unparalleled  ferocity  and  stupidity ; it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  tame  it.  It  is  short  and  thick-set,  strong,  of  about  the  same  size 
as  a badger,  and  is  a great  ravager  of  poultry-yards  ; it  even  attacks 
smalt  domestic  quadrupeds.  In  their  proportions  and  in  all  their 
habits,  the  Dasyures  properly  so  called  (Fig.  n),  remind  one  of 
such  animals  as  the  Marten,  the  Polecat,  the  Genet,  &c.  Their 
coat  is  soft,  thick,  and  generally  spotted.  They  live  on  small 
Mammalia  and  Birds,  which  they  seize  in  their  nests. 

tive  ?7!  Ma'flpials  ?f  thre  genus  Pha^ol°gale  are  all  of  very  diminu- 
tive size,  and  are  rather  Insectivorous  than  Carnivorous.  Thev  live 
almost  entirely  on  trees,  and  it  is  there  that  they  seek  food  Thlv 

of  di e*  Brown ^Rat  ““  ^ “ SmaUer  than  the  M°use  t0  one  the  size 

is  a beautiful 

from  all  otW  >!  'i'T  Common  Sqmrrel,  which  is  distinguished 
has  a hi  1 Marsupials  by  its  having  as  many  as  fifty-two  teeth  It 

soLX  tTne*rV\trl'  andT,tTSVerSe  "P°»  its  back 

Australia!  6 Thy‘aCm-  11  Inlubits  the  western  portion  of 
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The  Cetacea  are  essentially  aquatic  animals,  externally  resembling 
Fishes,  but  belonging  really,  by  their  whole  structure,  to  the  class  of 
Mammalia.  They  have  mammae  with  which  to  suckle  their  young, 
they  breathe  not  by  gills,  but  by  lungs,  and  they  have  a heart 
provided  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles. 

The  Cetacea,  then,  are  Mammalia.  Only,  instead  of  being 
organised  for  living  on  land,  they  are  admirably  suited  for  the  water ; 
some  of  them  acquire  enormous  dimensions,  and  are  tire  giants  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Their  body,  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  is  terminated  behind  in 
a tail,  which  becomes  so  broad  as  to  form  a' fin ; this  fin  is  transversal, 
not  vertical  as  in  fishes.  The  tail  is  the  principal  agent  in  locomotion. 

On  the  back  of  most  of  the  Cetacea  there  exists  a dorsal  fin, 
which  is  merely  a modification  of  the  skin. 

The  Cetacea  have  no  posterior  limbs.  Their  anterior  limbs  are 
transformed  into  swimming  paddles,  which  are  of  comparatively  little 
use  for  locomotion  through  the  water,  and  of  which  the  principal  use, 
no  doubt,  is  to  balance  their  movements.  These  anterior  limbs,  thus 
changed  into  flippers,  present  essentially  the  same  structure  as  do  the 
corresponding  limbs  in  other  Mammalia — the  paw  of  the  Dog,  the 
wing  of  the  Bat,  &c.  Their  nostrils  open,  in  general,  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  Owing  to  this  position  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
placed  higher  than  the  mouth,  these  animals  can  breathe  the  air 
without  raising  the  head  much  out  of  the  water. 

The  skin  of  Cetacea  is  generally  quite  hairless,  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case  in  other  Mammalia.  Their  teeth,  when  present,  are 
mostly  conical,  uniform,  and  are  sometimes  numerous.  All  their 
tissues,  but  especially  their  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  are  im- 
pregnated with  oily  fat.  Their  blood  is  warm.  Their  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  highly  developed,  and  folded  into  numerous  circum- 
volutions. 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristic  features  of  the  Mammalia 
which  compose  the  order  of  Cetacea. 

The  largest  of  other  animals  are  small  when  compared  with  many 
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of  the  Cetacea;  these  colossal  creatures,  however,  swim  with  more  or 
less  rapidity.  In  consequence  of  the  air  contained  in  their  chest,  the 
great  quantity  of  oil  with  which  their  tissues  are  charged,  and  the 
vigour  of  their  caudal  fins,  they  move  easily  through  the  waves,  look- 
ing with  voracity  for  fish,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  they 
consume  an  enormous  quantity. 

The  capture  of  these  great  Cetacea  necessitates  the  fitting  out  of 
very  important  nautical  expeditions,  and  we  are  thereby  furnished 
with  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  animal  oils. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  food  they  eat,  by  their  teeth,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
position  of  their  nostrils.  These  are  the  ordinary  or  blowing  Cetacea 
{Cetacea  proper)  and  the  herbivorus  Cetacea  {Sirenia).  These  two 
groups  comprise  a very  great  number  of  species,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  marine.  Professor  Owen  thinks  that  the  so-called  herbivorous 
Cetacea  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  order  Pachydermata,  but  most 
naturalists  now  regard  them  as  constituting  a peculiar  order,  which 
was  named  Sirenia  by  the  late  Professor  de  Blainville. 


The  . Blowing,  or  Spouting  Cetacea. — The  blowing  Cetacea 
have  their  nostrils  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  their  nasal 
cavities  present  a peculiar  arrangement,  which  allows  these  animals 
to  appear  to  throw  up  a column  of  water  above  their  head.  The 
narrow  opening  of  the  blowing  Cetacea  has  the  name  of  spiracle  or 
blow-hole  Their  mammae  are  placed  near  the  termination  of  their 
bodies  Their  teeth,  when  they  have  any,  are  pointed  ; but  in  some 
cases  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  a peculiar  apparatus,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently.  These  animals  are  carnivorous. 

The  blowing  Cetacea,  or  ordinary  Cetacea,  may  be  divided  into 
three  families— the  Balaenidae,  or  true  Whales,  in  which  the  teeth  are 
deficient  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  whalebone  : the  Physete- 
ndae,  or  Sperm  Whales — the  head  is  of  enormous  size  forming  about 
on^.tod  of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  S S ta 

n whfch theheSf  “ 1°'Te1' ja"  : the  MPlnnidte,  or  Dolphins! 

bo  h ll  V du  m°re  111  Pr°P°rtlon  to  the  size  of  the  bodv,  and 

SrUdl  The  ThtC  ,With  numerous  “nical  teeth. 

Rlght  Whale  (Bal®na  mysticetus ) is  the  esnecial 
object  of  desire  of  whalers  in  both  hemispheres  It  resists  ni  1 

B ;,f  1S  not’  as  c°mmonly  supposed,  the  largest  of 
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marine  animals,  and  indeed  of  all  animals  whatever,  existent  or 
extinct,  for  they  do  not  attain  such  enormous  dimensions  as  some  of 
the  Rorquals.  According  to  Scoresby,  the  Greenland  Whale  does 
not  exceed  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  its  geographical  range  is  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  But  the  Right  Whales 
are  considerably  the  most  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

Whales  are  by  most  people  considered  as  shapeless  masses,  as  if 
these  creatures,  which  far  exceed  all  others  in  length  and  bulk, 
differed  from  them  also  by  being  wanting  in  those  proportions  which 
we  consider  as  allied  to  beauty.  Let  us  examine,  however,  this  mass, 
shapeless  in  appearance,  and  let  us  see  if  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary, 
present  a well-arranged  whole. 

The  body  of  the  Right  Whale  (Fig.  12)  has  the  form  of  an 
immense  and  irregular  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  a 
third  of  its  length.  The  anterior  portion  of  this  enormous  cylinder 
is  the  head,  of  which  the  size  is  a third  of  the  whole  animal.  Convex 
above,  the  head  represents  very  nearly  a portion  of  a sphere.  Slightly 
behind  the  middle  of  this  sphere  rises  an  eminence,  in  which  are 
pierced  the  orifices  of  the  two  spiracles  or  blow-holes.  The  mouth  is 
enormous ; it  is  prolonged  to  a point  beneath  the  upper  orifices  of 
the  blow-holes,  and  extends  almost  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  flipper. 
The  interior  of  this  mouth  is  so  vast  that,  in  a Whale  which  did  not 
quite  measure  twenty-four  metres  in  length,  two  men  could  stand 
upright. 

This  mouth,  the  interior  of  which  sometimes  attains  to  three 
mbtres  in  breadth  and  four  in  height,  has  no  teeth.  It  has  on  the 
upper  jaw  long,  narrow  blades,  which  are  called  flakes  or  plates 
of  baleen  (whalebone). 

Each  blade  is  flattened,  and  rather  resembles,  in  its  curve,  the 
blade  of  a scythe.  It  is  inflected  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
diminishing  gradually  in  height  and  thickness,  and  terminating  in  a 
point.  Its  concave  side  is  shaped  like  the  edge  of  a scythe,  and  is 
split  into  hairs,  which  form  a long  and  tufted  sort  of  fringe. 

The  whalebone  plates  are  generally  black,  streaked  with  colours 
of  a lighter  tint.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  plates  of  whalebone  five  metres 
long,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Whale  generally  contains  seven  hundred 
of  these  plates.  What  is  called  in  the  trade  whalebone  is  nothing  but 
one  of  these  flakes.  The  value  of  the  whalebone  furnished  by  each 
Whale  is  sometimes  from  ^ji6o  to  ^200. 

This  gigantic  mouth — toothless,  but  richly  provided  with  organs 
that  replace  them — contains  an  enormous  tongue,  which  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  eight  metres  in  length  and  four  metres  in  breadth. 


Fig.  12. — Right  Whale. 
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The  eye  of  the  animal  is  placed  immediately  above  the  com- 
missure, or  point  of  union,  of  the  lips,  and,  consequently,  very  near 
the  shoulder.  There  is  a very  great  space  between  the  two  eyes,  so 
that  either  eye  can  only  see  the  objects  on  its  own  side  of  the  animal. 
This  organ  is,  however,  set  in  a kind  of  small  convexity,  which, 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  lips,  allows  the  animal  to  see  with  both 
of  its  eyes  an  object  at  a little  distance. 

But  what  is  strange  is  the  smallness  of  this  eye,  which  it  is  often 
almost  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  provided  with  eyelids,  like  the  eyes 
of  other  Mammalia.  These  eyelids  are  unprovided  with  eyelashes. 

From  the  structure  of  this  eye,  Lace'pede  has  concluded  that  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  for  aquatic  media.  According  to  this  naturalist, 
Whales  have  excellent  eyesight. 

We  must  add,  that  this  great  Cetacean  has  the  sense  of  smell  and 
hearing  so  acute  that  it  is  warned  from  afar  of  the  presence  of  any 
odorous  bodies,  and  that  it  hears  at  a very  great  distance  sounds  or 
even  slight  noises. 

The  Whale  has  two  anterior  limbs,  or  flippers,  of  about  three 
mhtres  in  length  and  two  metres  in  breadth.  The  body  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  head  by  being  slightly  depressed.  To  the  body, 
properly  so  called,  is  applied  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is  conical, 
composed  of  vigorous  muscles,  and  terminating  in  a large  horizontal 
fin.  This  fin,  triangular  in  form,  is  not  less  than  from  six  to  seven 
metres  in  breadth. 

The  tail  fin  of  the  Whale  constitutes  its  most  powerful  instrument 
of  locomotion  ; but  we  must  not  forget  its  arms,  or  flippers,  which,  on 
account  of  their  form  and  dimensions,  can  also  play  the  part  of  oars. 

The  skin  of  the  Whale  is  strong,  more  than  two  decimetres  in 
thickness,  and  is  perforated  with  great  pores ; but  it  is  not  covered 
with  hair,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Mammalia.  The  epidermis 
which  covers  it  is  smooth,  glossy,  oily,  and  so  bright  that  the  animal, 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  shines  like  polished  leather. 

The  Whale  is  generally  black  in  colour.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, black  tinged  with  grey.  The  under  part  of  the  head  and  belly 
are  often  white. 

After  this  glance  at  the  exterior  conformation  of  this  huge  Ceta- 
cean, let  us  see  what  are  its  habits — its  mode  of  existence. 

. . We  ,sha11  sPeak  first  of  its  movements,  taking  as  our  guide  the 
0?rwhakr°*k  published  by  Dr>  Thiercelin>  under  the  title,  “Journal 

Journal  cTun  Balanier tome  i.,  pp.  227 — 231. 
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The  Whale  passes  a part  of  its  time  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  other  part  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  at  a depth  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  fathoms.  When  it  is  preparing  to  leave  those  depths, 
a broad  sort  of  whirlpool  shows  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
announces  its  arrival.  First  one  sees  a black  point  emerge  ; this  is 
the  end  of  its  muzzle.  Very  soon  the  blow-holes  appear;  then  a 
part,  more  or  less  long,  of  the  surface  of  its  back,  till  the  tail  in  its 
turn  appears. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  blow-holes  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  a double  column  of  white  vapour,  more  or  less  thick,  rises  in 
the  form  of  a V to  many  metres  in  height. 

After  this  blowing,  the  vents  or  blow-holes  are  again  emerged ; and, 
during  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  the  animal  glides  along  level  with  the 
water,  in  such  a manner  that  the  spectator  can  perceive  through  the 
water  which  covers  it  the  bluish  tint  of  its  body.  A minute  afterwards, 
the  black  point  reappears,  then  the  blow-holes,  then  tire  blowing 
or  spouting. 

This  alternation  of  respiration  and  of  progression  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  goes  on  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. . During  this  time  there 
have  been  seven  or  eight  jets  of  liquid.  The  first  is  denser  than  the 
following  ones ; the  last,  which  is  as  dense,  and  which  lasts  as  long 
as  the  first,  announces  that  the  Whale  is  going  to  dive  again.  It  does, 
in  fact,  rise  a little  higher  out  of  the  water  this  time  than  at  the 
preceding  blowings,  and  at  last  has  only  its  tail  under  the  water : it 
balances  this  many  times  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  de- 
scends into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  These  are  what  are  called  les 
sondes — the  soundings  or  diggings  of  the  Whale.  It  remains  below 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  and  sometimes  for  more.  It  then  returns 
to  the  surface  and  reproduces  its  irregular  and  periodical  spoutings. 

It  is  thus,  says  M.  Thiercelin,  that  Whales  pass  their  lives ; some- 
times on  the  surface  of  the  water,  sometimes  below,  day  and  night,  in 
fair  weather  or  in  foul  weather,  at  all  seasons.  For  this  reason,  some 
people  have  said  that  it  never  sleeps.  If  the  Whale  sleeps — which  it 
is  certain  that  it  does— these  alternate  movements  are  made  during 
its  sleep,  necessitated  by  the  wants  of  respiration,  and  must  therefore 
be  automatic,  like  the  respiratory  movements. 

When  the  Whale  breathes,  the  noise  of  its  breathing  can  be  heard 
at  some  hundreds  of  metres  only,  if  it  is  in  a calm  state  ; but  when  it 
is  agitated  by  fear  or  by  anger,  the  noise  of  its  breathing  can  be  heard 
at  a distance  of  some  kilometres.*  Dr.  Thiercelin  compares  it  to  the 

* I kilometre  = 3280-8992  English  feet 
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noise  of  a strong  column  of  air  driven  by  a very  large  pair  of  smiths 
bellows  into  a great  tube  of  copper  or  brass ; it  is  a very  deep  and 
very  loud  sound,  sustained  during  eight  or  ten  seconds. 

According  to  the  same  observer,  the  spout  is  not  formed  of  any 
liquid  water : it  is  composed  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  hot  air 
issuing  from  the  chest,  of  a certain  quantity  of  vapour  of  water  mixed 
with  this  air,  and  of  greasy  particles.  So,  when  the  temperature  is 
rather  high,  the  sea  calm,  and,  above  all,  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
zenith,  this  blowing,  or  spouting,  is  invisible.  When  the  vapour  from 
this  blow-spout  is  disseminated  into  the  air,  it  dissolves— all  dis- 
appears : there  falls  nothing  but  a few  little  drops  of  greasy  matter. 
These  drops,  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  joined  to  the 
exhalations  of  the  skin,  leave  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  long  trails  of 
oily  spots,  which  show  the  way  by  which  the  Whale  has  passed.  At 
all  events,  there  is  always  a certain  quantity  of  water,  which  has  pene- 
trated into  the  air-tubes  which  terminate  in  the  blow-hole,  and  this 
water  is  mixed  in  a state  of  minute  subdivision  with  the  respired  air, 
and  disseminates  itself  in  the  atmosphere,  like  the  pulmonary  moisture. 

In  speaking  above  of  the  habits  of  the  Whale,  we  only  pointed  out, 
with  Dr.  Thiercelin,  that  it  was  continually  “ moving  on.”  But  at 
what  rate  does  it  proceed  when  it  is  travelling  along  ? Lacdpkde 
affirms  that  it  travels  over  660  metres  a minute  : that  it  goes  quicker 
than  the  trade  winds.  If  it  went  twice  as  fast  as  it  actually  does,  then 
it  would  beat  the  most  impetuous  winds  ; if  thirty  times,  it  would 
traverse  space  as  quickly  as  sound. 

Starting  from  this  hypothesis,  Lacdphde  makes  another  curious 
calculation.  Supposing  that  twelve  hours  of  repose  a day  is  sufficient 
for  the  Whale,  it  would  take  only  forty-seven  days  in  going  round  the 
world,  following  the  equator,  and  twenty-four  days  in  going  from  one 
pole  to  the  other,  along  a meridian  line.  These  calculations  of  the 
illustrious  French  naturalist  are  based  upon  a rather  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  animal’s  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  authors, 
keeping  no  doubt  within  the  truth,  have  affirmed  that  the  Whale 
travels  over  only  three  marine  leagues  an  hour.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  ingenious  Boitard,  of  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  higher  rate  of  speed  denotes  the  pace  of  the  Rorquals, 
and  the  lower  rate  of  speed  that  of  the  Right  Whales.  The  former 
are  conspicuously  fast-built,  the  latter  slow  and  barge-like. 

To  keep  up  life  in  the  whole  of  the  immense  organisation  of  the 
Whale,  to  give  it  strength  for  its  continual  motion,  to  keep  up  the 
breath  which  gives  it  life,  what  quantity  of  aliment,  what  peculiar 
food  is  necessary? 
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Its  food  is  composed  of  but  very  small  creatures.  Lac<fpede  says 
the  Whale  feeds  chiefly  on  molluscs  and  crabs.  The  number  of 
these  animals  swallowed  by  the  huge  Cetacean  compensates  for  their 
smallness  of  size. 

According  to  Dr.  Thiercelin,  in  the  whaling-grounds  in  spring, 
and  still  more  in  summer,  the  sea  is  in  places  of  a brown  colour.’ 
This  colour  is  due  to  small  crustaceans,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter 
does  not  exceed  two  millimetres.*  These  crustaceans  form  banks  of 
animal  matter,  which  the  whalers  call  bo'ete , and  which  are  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  leagues  in  length,  by  some  leagues  in  breadth,  and  are  three 
or  four  metres  in  thickness.  Here  is  a banquet  well  served,  if  not  for 
the  size  of  the  prey,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  mass  which  constitute 
it  is  concerned  ! The  Whale  wanders  up  and  down  these  rich  banks, 
and  browses,  as  we  may  say,  off  this  immense  and  fertile  pasturage. 

Dr.  Thiercelin  gives  some  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Whale  seizes  its  food  : — 

It  lowers  its  under  jaw,  spreads  its  tongue  out  well  on  the  lower 
maxillary  plate,  and  advances  gently  into  the  midst  of  this  swarm  of 
minute  creatures,  which  it  is  about  to  swallow.  The  mouth,  if  such 
an  enormous  opening  can  be  called  a mouth,  then  presents  an  anterior 
aperture,  in  shape  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  span  of  which  is 
from  six  to  seven  metres.  As  the  Whale  advances,  the  water  which 
it  passes  through,  and  which  enters  into  its  mouth,  escapes  laterally 
by  the  intervals  which  separate  the  whalebone  plates,  whilst  the  boete 
adheres  to  the  hairs  of  the  whalebone  plates,  and  adheres  to  the 
palate.  When  it  has  thus  passed  over  a space  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
metres  it  slackens  its  pace,  raises  its  lower  jaw,  applies  its  lips  to  the 
whalebone  plates,  and  distends  its  tongue  in  such  a way  that  it 
occupies  the  whole  of  its  mouth,  now  closed.  The  water  escapes 
through  the  interstices  of  the  whalebone  plates ; the  point  of  the 
tongue  gathers  together  by  a rotatory  movement  all  the  animalcule 
caught  on  the  interior  hairs,  makes  them  up  into  an  alimentary  bolus, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  and  thence  into 
the  stomach.  This  done,  the  Whale  then  lowers  its  jaw  again,  and 
recommences  its  easy  mode  of  feeding. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  one  sees  the  males  going  about  by 
themselves  in  search  of  the  females.  We  soon  meet  with  groups  of 
six  or  eight  Whales,  seldom  more.  When  a male  and  female  have 
paired  for  the  season,  the  happy  couple  isolate  themselves  from  the 
little  group,  and  set  out,  side  by  side,  on  their  nuptial  tour.  They 

* I millimfetre=  '0393707904  English  inches. 
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travel,  they  play,  they  feed  together.  On  these  occasions  they  make 
gigantic  leaps ; they  turn  over  and  over  many  times ; the  water  is 
agitated,  and  boils  around  them  for  a very  great  distance. 

The  males  now  go  in  advance  to  choose  the  maritime  creeks  in 
which  the  females  may  give  birth  to  their  young.  After  having 
inspected  these  places,  they  return.  The  females  then  come  and 
install  themselves  in  a well-sheltered  bay,  over  a deep  layer  of  sand. 
The}  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  middle  of  autumn. 

Scaicely  is  the  young  Whale  born  before  it  turns  over  and  swims 
round  its  mother.  She  now  places  herself  on  her  side  to  suckle  it  in  such 
a manner  that  the  young  one's  nose  may  be  on  a level  with  the  surface 
°f  the  water.  After  a great  many  useless  attempts,  the  young  one 
takes  the  teat  between  its  lips,  and  by  the  action  of  these  and  its 
tongue,  which  is  already  much  developed,  sucks  in  its  mother's  milk 
what  a nurse,  and  what  a nursling  ! 

But  the  young  Whale  is  soon  weaned.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months  its  whalebone  plates  have  grown,  and  it  can  catch  its 
own  food  itself  m the  bosom  of  its  great  nurse,  the  Ocean!  Its 
mother  has  for  it  an  ardent  and  excessive  love.  She  watches  over 

she  gmdes,  she  defends  it;  to  save  its  life  she  has  been  known  to 
sacrifice  her  own. 

When  a whaler  is  near  a mother  and  her  young  one,  he  begins  by 
attacking  the  young  Whale,  which  is  less  strong,  less  active,  and  less 
experienced  than  its'mother.  But  the  mother  places  herself  between 
er  nursling  and  its  aggressor.  She  pushes  the  little  one  with  her 
flippers  and  her  body,  so  as  to  accelerate  its  escape.  If,  in  spite  of 
lese  encouragements,  it  cannot  swim  fast  enough  to  escape  from  the 
danger,  she  is  said  to  pass  one  of  her  flippers  under  its  belly  • she 
raises  it,  and,  holding  it  thus  firmly  fixed  against  her  neck  and7 back 

S the  deothTnfri  Adm,rable/nd  !°uchin«  si*ht>  wh><*  shows  us! 
n the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  m the  hearts  of  the  most  gigantic 

creatures,  the  wondrous  sentiment  of  maternity  ! ^ & 

- Let  the  tender-hearted  reader  rejoice  ! The  Whale-mother  some 
S:uccee  s in  CarryinS  off  its  liltle  one  safe  and  sound.  But  her 
She  then  show^l  7 baffled  by  the  terrible  arms  of  man. 

ments  She  PT  7 the  V1fClty  and  ^S^rity  of  her  move- 

woinidedSLied  Fo^rf  w iP  ^ taSk  °f  savinS  her  dear  little 
hold  of  it  again  at  th5v'  i°f  r ^ °T  Safe*y’  she  resolutely  seizes 
mortal  wound  rather  th  of.  perishing  with  it,  and  she  receives  a 
in  vain  defended/  abandon  her  young,  which  she  has 

dins,  however,  is  the  only  phase  in  its  life  in  which  the  Whale 
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shows  any  courage  and  resists  its  enemies.  When  it  is  not  a mother 

it  is  extremely  timid.  . 

The  male  shows  great  devotion  for  his  female.  When  she  is 
attacked  he  makes  repeated  efforts  to  save  her.  He  passes  and 
repasses  round  her  j he  tries  to  set  her  free  from  the  weapon  that 
has  wounded  her,  and  if  he  does  not  attack  her  aggressors,  neither 
does  he  abandon  his  companion,  and  often  ends  by  perishing  with 

her,  a victim  to  his  devotion.  . , . . 

This  giant  ot  the  seas  has  other  enemies  besides  man  : the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  cruel,  after  him,  is  said  to  be  the  Narwha 
(Monodon  monoceros ).  According  to  Lacephde,  these  Narwhals, 
assembling  in  a troop,  advance  in  line  of  battle  against  the  Wha.  e 
attack  it  on  all  sides,  bite  it,  harass  it,  fatigue  it,  force  it  to  open  its 

mouth,  and  then  they  devour  its  tongue.  , 

Lacepede  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Narwhals,  and  also  the  Sword- 
fish, stab  it  with  their  long  weapons,  and  that  Sharks,  burying ; in  l 1 s 
belly  their  five  rows  of  pointed  and  jagged  teeth,  tear  from  it  w 
these  terrible  pincers  enormous  pieces  of  integument  and  muscles. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  wounded  Whale,  having  lost  a 
quantity  of  blood,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  can  now  be  attacked  by 
White  ^Bears— voracious  and  formidable  animals,  which  hunger 
renders  still  more  daring.  When  the  Whale  is  dead  its  immense 
floating  carcass  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  Dog-fish,  the  sea-birds, 

andWe  must'  furrth«armBeMion  that  the  Whale  has,  as  parasites 
certain  molluscs  and  crustaceans,  which  adhere  to  ‘>5  ^m^rnd 
multiply  on  it  as  on  a rock.  Thus  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  \\  hale 
thes/little  animals  become  the  prey  of  s^trd\whKh  a“d 

satisfy  their  taste  or  their  hunger  on  the  back  of  the  gigantic  Cmcean, 
which  is  of  advantage  to  it,  however,  in  disembarrassing  it  of  such hosts. 

Whales  frequent  only  the  cold  seas.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
they  have  never  been  met  with  in  the  torrid  rone,  and  that  the 

eauator  is  for  them  an  impassable  barrier. 

The  principal  points  in  which  the  B.  mystuetus  is  met  with  in  the 
north  is  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Davis’s  Straits,  Behring  s r , • 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  B.  Australis  is  found  in  aU  latitudes  t om 

the  thirty-fourth  or  thirty-fifth  degree  to  the  Pol“ 

mention  as  the  principal  points  the  western  and  southern  coasts  ot 

AfncL  the  Islands  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

the  islands  Mauritius,  Madagascar  St.  Paul,  coa'st  Gf 

New  Zealand,  Chili,  Cape  Horn,  the  Falkland  Islands, 

Brazil,  &c. 
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It  is  impossible,  however,  to  point  out  exactly  the  principal  points 
where,  at  any  given  time,  Whales  are  sure  to  be  found.  For  reasons 
which  are  unknown,  or  only  guessed  at,  it  emigrates  suddenly  from 
one  of  the  maritime  regions  where  it  had  been  up  to  that  time. 
They  call  by  the  name  of  fishing-grounds  those  latitudes  in  which,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  Whale  is  to  be  met  with  in  greater  or 
less  numbers.  These  periods  are  called  the  fishing  seasons.  They 
are  determined  by  the  temperature  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
Whale’s  food,  of  that  boete  which  we  spoke  about  before. 

In  a given  latitude  a distinction  is  made,  according  to  the  habits 
of  the  Whale,  between  the  open-sea  season,  that  is  to  say  the  season 
in  which  the  Whale  keeps  at  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leagues  from 
land,  and  the  bay  season,  a period  at  which  the  Whale  comes  near 
the  land,  and  confines  itself  to  places  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  in  a bay,  or  a creek,  near  the  coast.  The 
open-sea  season  is  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  bay  season  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  No  cetacea  are  to  be  found  in  the  fishing- 
grounds  out  of  those  two  seasons. 

Though  always  obedient  to  the  seasons,  these  animals  never- 
theless leave  their  habitual  places  of  abode,  or  cease  to  return  to 
them,  when  they  have  been  pursued  there  during  many  years  by 
numerous  whalers ; or  else  when,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  their 
food  has  become  less  abundant  there.  It  is  not  known,  however, 
whither  they  go  when  they  leave  those  latitudes. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  the  Whale  fishery,  as  it  is  inappro- 
priately styled,  and  the  weapons  and  processes  at  present  made  use 
of  in  it,  we  shall  glance  at  the  history  of  this  branch  of  marine 
industry. 

Who  can  tell  now  where  the  first  Whale  was  killed  ? One  can 
only  make  conjectures  on  this  point.  It  was,  without  doubt,  in  the 
northern  regions  that  the  courageous  idea  of  attacking  this  colossus 
of  the  sea  was  first  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
were  the  more  incited  to  this  enterprise  as  they  saw  in  these  mon- 
strous creatures  an  immense  reservoir  of  oil,  a matter  of  which  they 
stood  so  much  in  need;  a provision  of  meat  which,  when  frozen 
kept  through  the  whole  winter ; bones  suitable  for  the  framework  of 
their  dwelling-places,  and  diverse  other  useful  products,  furnished  by 
the  intestines  and  the  tendons  of  this  gigantic  object  of  pursuit. 

- ^ost  extravagant  tales  have  been  told  about  the  primitive  hunting 

fwhplVJha  6'  /Vs  Said  that  when  the  savages  of  Florida  perceived 
a Whale  one  of  them  got  on  its  back,  drove  a plug  into  one  of  its 
blow-holes,  followed  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  came  up  again  with 
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it  to  the  surface,  closed  the  other  blow-hole  with  a second  plug,  and 
so  caused  it  to  die  of  suffocation.  This  is  simply  impossible. 

The  ancient  Esquimaux  employed  in  attacking  the  Whale  a very 
ingenious  system,  which  it  is  said  they  still  put  in  practice  at  the 
present  day.  They  surround  the  Whale  they  want  to  take  in  little 
canoes.  Those  who  man  these  canoes,  throw  at  it  arrows  or  har- 
poons, attached  to  hollow  balls  of  large  dimensions,  and  which  are 
made  of  Seal-skin,  of  the  intestines  of  Cetacea,  &c.  When  the 
animal  wishes  to  plunge  it  cannot  manage  it,  for  these  balls  buoy  it 
up,  and  it  is  obliged  to  remain  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
then  advances  very  gently  in  this  position,  so  that  it  cannot  escape 
from  the  blows  of  its  enemies,  who  thus  slowly  but  surely  kill  it. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  whaling  was  practised,  not  by 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  and  America,  but  by 
civilised  people. 

It  is  in  a book  which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  875,  Miracles 
tie  Saint  Waast,  that  we  find  the  first  mention  made  of  the  systematic 
pursuit  of  Whales.  The  people  of  Biscay  were  those  who  were 

engaged  in  it.  ^ . . . , 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Otherus,  a German  navigator,  visited 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  pushed  on  as  far  as 
the  entrance  into  the  White  Sea.  He  met  in  these  northern  seas 
quantities  of  fishermen,  and  saw  more  than  two  hundred  Whales 

taken  in  two  days.  . , 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  century  this  branch  of  industry 

took  root  in  Flanders  and  in  Normandy,  and  the  principal  whaling 
ships  were  fitted  up  in  the  ports  of  these  countries.  The  author  of  a 
“ Life  of  St.  Arnould,”  Bishop  of  Soissons,  describes  the  form  of  the 
harpoons,  the  way  in  which  they  were  used,  and  enumerates  the  tithes 
paid  by  the  whalers  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  Norwegian  sailors  carried  on  the  pursuit  of  Whales  with 

^ In  the  fourteenth  century  the  sailors  of  Biscay  began  to  under- 
take regular  expeditions  to  the  northern  seas  ; their  ships  were  fitted 
out  in  the  different  harbours  along  the  French  sea-shore.  Iheir 
expeditions  were  always  crowned  with  success,  for  they  came  bac  c 
each  year  with  a full  cargo.  It  was  then  that  the  classic  process  of 
hunting  was  established  and  regulated,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have 

t0  ^rorn  the  year  1372  whalers  from  Biscay  arrived  at  the  great  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  whence  they  pushed  on  so  far  as  the  Gulf  of  bt 
Lawrence  and  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
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whaling  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux  for  the  Arctic  Seas,  which 
went  up  as  far  as  Greenland,  and  even  to  Spitzbergen. 

The  success  of  the  people  of  Biscay  excited  the  jealousy  and  the 
cupidity  of  other  nations.  As  they  were  not  protected  by  the  national 
flag,  they  were  interfered  with,  and  were  at  last  excluded  from  the 
whaling-grounds,  either  by  force  or  by  heavy  contributions  being 
levied  on  them ; and  so,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  their  trade  began  to  decline.  It  was  definitely  lost  for  them 
and  for  France,  when,  in  1636,  the  Spaniards  seized  upon  fourteen 
krge  ships  manned  by  Biscayans,  which  had  just  returned  from 
Greenland,  with  rich  cargoes  of  blubber  and  whalebone. 

The  Biscayan  whalers  now  decided  to  play  only  a secondary  part. 
They  found  themselves  reduced  to  act  as  guides  to  their  powerful 
rivals ; they  taught  the  art  of  whaling  to  the  Dutch,  and  even  to  the 
^nghsh.  With  the  Dutch  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Whales  became 
3 Ty  feat  .imPftance-  Supported  by  rich  companies,  this 

Rollfni  °5i  e5erPnse  became  a source  of  great  prosperity  for 
Holland  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  But  at  this 

period  it  was  paralysed  by  the  maritime  war ; and  after  the  pea^e  it 
was  never  again  started  on  the  same  scale.  P 

Whilst  the  whaling  was  giving  to  the  Dutch  such  splendid  results 
no  prosper  in  the  hands  of  English  outfitters  and  sailors.  But 

*cc«srSeTnT,^dFaT%natl°n  re/oubkd  its  eftbrts  50  as  t0 

success.  In  1732  England  granted  rich  prizes  to  all  whaling  ships 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  double  those  prizes  in  1749.  From  that 

Englanr  § ^ °f  maritime  industry  increased  rapidly  in 

a >PUJ,?Ued  T t!ie-r  1jatlve  habitats  by  a merciless  war,  the  Whales 
graduafly  took  their  departure,  going  more  and  still  farther  north 
Pill  towards  the  fifteenth  century  the  whaling  went  on  aloncr  the 
French  coasts  of  the  ocean,  that  is  to  say  in  the  Gulf  nf  r & 

cargoes  when  they  remained  near  the  land  TroTToTw'aif ' 

“““  a"d  ba^  JSeS*  S 

and ^snmXeS  theCtvJT  J'T  did  not  the  sSpI, 

avidity  of  the  whalers  The  Dutch  ^ a?y  defence  to  the 

Amsterdam  the  SL  If  IT  tC\had  bu'it.  in  the  island  of 

m,  the  village  of  Smeerenbourg  (vtllage  of  grease).  They 
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here  established  warehouses  and  supplies  of  different  sorts  of  goods. 

In  the  wake  of  their  fleets  of  whaling  ships  they  sent  out  other 
vessels,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  eatables.  In  these 
establishments  they  melted  down  the  fat  of  the  Whales  they  had 
brought  there  dead,  and  then  brought  the  oil  to  Europe. 

But  very  soon  the  Whales  became  timid  and  altogether  shy. 
They  emigrated  gradually  and  slowly,  as  if  they  quitted  with  regret 
the  coasts  and  the  bays  where  they  were  born,  where,  free  and  happy, 
they  had  lived  and  multiplied. 

They  gained  the  regions  of  moving  ice,  whither  the  whalers  pur- 
sued them.  They  then  went  and  hid  themselves  under  the  fixed  ice  ; 
and,  as  their  principal  place  ot  refuge,  they  chose  the  immense  crust 
of  ice  which  the  Dutch  have  named  West-ys  (the  western  ice).  The 
whalers  invaded  this  motionless  ice.  Pushing  their  boats  on  to  the 
very  edge  of  it,  they  looked  out  for  the  moment  when  the  Whales 
were  forced  to  quit  this  protecting  vault,  to  come  and  breathe  above 

the  water.  , 

Thus  it  was  that  the  whalers  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  waters 

of  Spitzbergen,  to  go  towards  the  great  bank  of  ice  which  bounds,  on 

the  north-west,  the  Sea  of  Greenland.  . 

It  is  principally  in  these  latitudes,  that  is  to  say,  towards  70  or 
81 0 north  latitude,  or  in  Davis’s  Straits,  near  the  Isle  of  Disco,  that 
whaling  has  been  pursued  with  the  greatest  activity  since  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  these  last-named  seas  have  been 
deserted  in  their  turn,  so  that  the  English  whalers  are  obliged  now  to 
pass  over  the  ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  as  far  as  the  straits  ot  Lancaster, 
and  even  as  far  as  Melville  Bay.  If  it  be  true  that  there  exists  round 
the  North  Pole  a sea  free  of  ice  during  the  summer  season,  as  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  are  starting  at  this  very  moment  to  discover  this 
Arctic  sea  assert,  it  is  probable  that  very  numerous  Whales  will  be 
found  which  have  taken  refuge  in  those  latitudes  as  yet  unknown  to 

It  is  not  only  towards  the  Arctic  seas  that  the  whalers  ha\e 
pushed  their  courageous  expeditions.  The  antarctic  regions  ia\e 
been  equally  explored.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centur> 
whalers  from  Massachusets  (America)  began  to  tote  to  d^re^° 
the  South  Pole.  They  sailed  along  by  Cape  Verd,  the  soutffiwes 
coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  to  the  Falkland  Isles.  S 
then  the  English  have  also  gone  whaling  in  the  south,  and  t 1 
of  these  two  nations  have  ploughed  up,  not  only  the  southe  P 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  Great  O - 
The  Americans  have  now  more  than  300  whaling  ships,  all  o 
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bring  in  large  profits.  Some,  but  a very  few,  French  ships  have 
explored  the  same  latitudes. 

The  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  the  mouth  of  La 
Plata,  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  New  Holland,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  principal  regions  fre- 
quented by  the  whalers  of  the  two  worlds.  As  for  the  ancient 
hunting-grounds,  we  have  already  said  that  they  are  unstocked. 
1 he  appearance  of  a Whale  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  is  now  an  un- 
heard-of event,  though  Rorquals  of  at  least  three  species  are  still 
occasionally  cast  ashore  on  the  French  and  British  coasts.  The 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  was  an  excellent  station,  is  now  deserted. 


Fig-  13'— Harpooning  the  Whale. 


has  been.  exhausted  by  the  English ; and  Davis’s 
more  Tn’Th  "'7  L'? T at  ,the  be«in”“g  of  our  century  by 
“ounts  onlv  s?v  n !?g,  S PS’  bel°"Sin«  10  differe»t  nations^ 

cargoes  7 ’ ^ n0t  eve11  sure  of  b™S“g  home 

late'hl  S*r0t  omit  p . menlioo  here  a remark  made  by  the 

Whales  whM,06™’ r lhl,s  natl,ral'st  is  deposed  to  think  that  the 
ales  which  were  formerly  pursued  so  near  to  the  French  cWpc 

St  Wf,  than,  Right  WhalK-  & cSrS^  of°the 

wb*,” 
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oil.  It  is  probably  thus  that  we  must  explain,  according  to  M. 
Gervais,  the  assertions  borrowed  from  the  chroniclers  of  that  period, 
that  they  consumed  Whale  oil  in  the  monasteries  on  the  French  coast; 
that  the  churches  of  St.  Bertin  and  of  St.  Omer  levied  a contribution 
on  each  Whale  ; that  the  Abbey  of  Caen  laid  a tithe  on  all  the 
Whales  caught  at  Dives ; and  the  Church  of  Coutances  on  all  the 
Whale-boats  brought  into  Merri. 

After  this  historical  account  we  shall  describe  the  Whale  fishery — 
a so-called  fishery,  so  different  from  all  others ; for  an  immense  gain 
is  at  stake  and  an  immense  risk  is  run.  We  shall  begin  by  describing 
the  most  anciently  employed  process,  and,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
classical  process  ; we  shall  then  point  out  a new  method  which  appears 
perfectly  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day. 

The  whaling  ships  which  belong  to  France,  to  Scotland,  to  the 
United  States,  &c.,  are  each  of  them  always  accompanied  by  five  or 
six  boats.  The  boats  are  generally  four-oared,  and  carry  besides  the 
four  rowers  a harpooner  and  an  officer. 

When  they  have  arrived  in  those  latitudes  where  they  hope  to 
find  Whales,  a man  is  posted  on  the  look-out  on  some  high  part  of 
the  ship,  from  which  he  can  see  to  a long  distance.  The  moment 
he  perceives  a Whale  he  gives  the  signal  agreed  upon  beforehand, 
and  the  boats  are  launched.  In  the  bows  of  each  of  them  stands  the 
harpooner ; at  the  stern  is  the  officer.  Both,  with  fixed  eye  and  out- 
stretched neck,  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  quarry.  This 
is  indicated  by  an  eddy,  a submarine  vibration,  and  a roaring  analo- 
gous to  the  suppressed  noise  of  distant  thunder. 

The  animal  has  at  last  shown  the  extremity  of  his  black  muzzle 
above  the  water.  We  know  already,  from  what  Dr.  Thiercelin  has 
told  us,  by  what  alternations  of  blowings  and  soundings  the  creature 
makes  its  evolutions  in  the  liquid  medium.  The  whaler  notices  in 
what  manner  the  Whale  inclined  its  tail  to  guess  the  direction  which 
it  has  taken,  and  he  notices  the  presence  of  boete  on  the  surface  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  its  soundings  will 
be  long  or  short,  and  then  changes  his  direction  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  moment.  It  is  the  exact  knowledge  ot  these 
details  which  makes  the  expert  whaler.  So  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
boat  vary  considerably,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  approach  within  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms 
of  the  Whale.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  arrive  sufficiently  near  it  to 
allow  of  a successful  attack  being  made  upon  it ; that  is  to  say,  to 
within  two  or  three  fathoms’  distance.  Blows  from  the  tail  and  the 
flippers  are  now  to  be  feared.  When  the  boat  is  sufficiently  near,  the 
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harpooner  prepares  to  cast  the  harpoon  at  the  Whale  (Fig.  13). 
This  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  the  instrument. 

It  consists  of  two  parts  : the  iron  and  the  handle  (Fig.  14). 

The  iron  is  a metal  tube,  funnel-shaped  at  one  end  and 
terminated  at  the  other  in  a sort  of  reversed  V.  The  ex- 
terior edges  of  this  V are  sharp,  whilst  the  interior  edges 
are  thick  and  straight,  in  such  a manner  that  when  once 
in  the  flesh  the  iron,  retained  there  by  the  two  points, 
cannot  be  torn  out.  The  edges  can  also  be  barbed.  This 
dart  is  more  than  a mhtre  in  length.  It  is  fixed  into  a 
handle,  which  is  pierced  with  a hole,  in  which  is  fixed  a 
cord  of  about  four  hundred  metres  long. 

The  harpooner  stands,  his  thigh  fitting  into  a hollow  of 
the  boat,  holding  his  weapon  with  both  hands.  When  the 
officer  considers  that  the  favourable  moment  has  arrived,  he 
cries  out  “ Strike  ! ” We  shall  here  let  Dr.  Thiercelin,  an 
historian  of,  and  an  actor  in,  these  exciting  combats,  speak 
for  himself: — “The  harpoon  vibrates,”  says  he,  “traverses 
space,  penetrates  into  the  blubber,  plunges  and  fixes  itself 
into  the-  fleshy  and  tendinous  or  sinewy  parts.  And  here 
I ought  to  remark  how  few  harpoons  penetrate  to  the  desired 
depth  : out  of  five  or  six  Whales  struck  by  the  harpoon, 
it  often  happens  that  one  only  is  made  well  fast.  When, 
from  a false  calculation  as  to  the  distance,  awkwardness,  or 
fear,  the  harpooner  has  thrown  his  weapon  badly,  the  Whale 
promptly  frees  itself  from  the  instrument  which  has  wounded 
it,  by  a sharp  contraction  of  its  muscles.  As  soon  as  it  is 
free,  the  animal  starts  off,  and  it  is  then  useless  to  attempt 
to_  follow  it ; it  is  lost  sight  of  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  In  most  cases  its  companions  accompany  it,  and 
are  for  the  future  more  difficult  to  approach  than  they  were 
formerly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  fast  to  the  boat,  it 
quivers  and  seems  to  shrink  under  the  blow  • 
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that  if  there  were  anything  in  the  way  of  the  rope  it  would  make  the 
boat  capsize.  The  line  has  been  known,  as  it  was  unrolling  itself,  to 
catch  a man  by  an  arm,  a leg,  or  even  by  the  body,  and  drag  him 
down  into  the  sea,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  again  till  the  part 
caught  hold  of  had  been  cut  through  by  the  friction.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  coolness  required  in  these  preliminary 
manoeuvres  : it  is  necessary  to  have  at  the  same  time  great  resolution, 
extreme  promptitude,  and  the  utmost  prudence.  If  the  first  oppor- 
tunity is  missed  all  chance  may  disappear,  and  the  fruit  of  long 
labour  is  lost.  To  judge  from  the  uneasy  air  of  certain  officers,  one 
would  say  that  they  were  afraid,  so  anxiously  do  they  look  all  round, 
and  watch  every  little  thing ; but  by  the  direction  of  the  line  they 
know  whether  the  Whale  is  diving  perpendicularly  down,  swimming 
along  under  the  water,  or  mounting  to  the  surface,  and  they  manoeuvre 
accordingly.  It  is  now  above  all  that  the  crew  must  blindly  obey  its 
officer  • the  boat  must  be  nothing  but  a rowing  and  back-watering 
machine,  for  all  of  their  lives  depend  on  this.  In  these  solemn 
moments  fear  takes  possession  of  some  sailors.  As  soon  as  the 
Whale  is  made  fast  they  become  of  a livid  paleness  ; they  lose  their 
heads ; they  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  and  can  no  longer,  obey  a 
single  command.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  old  sailors  are  moie 
exposed  than  young  ones  to  this  excessive  panic.  When  men  are 
not  soon  cured  of  this  unfortunate  impressionability  they  cease  to 
make  part  of  the  crew  of  the  whale-boat,  where  their  presence  could 
only  be  demoralising  to  the  others.  Harpooners,  too,  until  then 
intrepid,  have  been  known  to  become  all  of  a sudden,  and  without 
any  apparent  cause  incapable  of  throwing  a harpoon  with  toice  and 
accuracy.  The  simple  fact  of  the  Whale  being  close  at  hand  stn  res 
them  with  terror ; their  arms,  paralysed  by  fear,  suffer  the  weapon  to 
fall  flat  and  harmless  on  the  Cetacean,  which,  warned  by  the  simple 
touch,  escapes  as  fast  as  possible.  The  true  whaler  knows  no  fear  . 
he  braves  death,  but  is  prudent.  When  the  animal  rises  from  its 
first  dive  he  draws  the  line  taut,  approaches  the  beast  cautiously,  not 
precipitately,  but  rather  slowly.  He  knows  that  he  must  avoid  the 
tail  and  the  flippers  ; he  knows  that  the  head  is  invulnerable,  that  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  is  never  immediately  mortal,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  quick  and  to  get  a fair  aim  so  as  to  strike  some  vital 
part.  What  difficulties,  and  how  long  it  sometimes  is_  before  the  fiist 
lance  can  be  cast ! And  yet  it  is  not  one  that  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  Whale’s  death,  but  ten,  twenty,  and  even  more  than  that ; and 
even  then  they  must  have  been  planted  in  the  proper _ parts  of  its 
body,  or  they  will  not  produce  the  required  effect.  If  a mortal 
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wound  is  not  inflicted  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Whale 
recovers  from  its  alarm,  regains  its  senses,  and  takes  to  flight,  dragging 
its  enemy  after  it ; then'’  there  are  the  alternations  of  prolonged 
divings  and  rapid  runnings  in  or  towards  the  wind.  The  whale-boat, 
carried  away  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  rushes  through  the 
waves,  and  seems  to  leave  on  each  side  of  it  a wall  of  vapour.  In 
vain  do  two  or  three  of  the  boats,  throwing  their  painters  to  the  one 
which  is  made  fast  to  the  Whale,  come  and  get  themselves  towed 
and  increase  the  weight  the  Whale  has  to  drag  along  with  it : the 
speed  of  the  animal  is  not  perceptibly  diminished. 

“ This  phase  of  the  combat  necessitates  a fresh  device,  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  dangerous  to  execute  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
Armed  with  a mattock  or  sharp  blade,  the  thrower  waits  till  the 
Whale  has  raised  its  tail  some  metres  out  of  the  water,  and  hauling 
himself  just  under  this  formidable  weapon,  he  throws  his  mattock  on 
a level  with  the  last  caudal  vertebra.  If  he  divides  the  artery  and 
the  tendons,  the  blood  gushes  out  in  floods,  and  the  pace  slackens 
to  a great  extent.  Owing  also  to  this  attack  in  the  rear  the  Whale 
often  changes  its  route ; the  boat  is  now  on  the  side  instead  of 
being  behind,  and  the  harpoon  can  again  be  used.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  devices,  all  the  false  attacks, 
all  the  escapes,  all  the  desperate  attacks  of  man  upon  this 
living  mass,  which,  with  one  blow  of  its  tail-flukes,  could  smash 
to  atoms  all  the  boats  belonging  to  a ship.  Fortunately  the 
animal  does  not  know  how  formidable  it  really  is  ; it  is  only  when 
it  tries  to  escape  that  it  causes  disasters.  When  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  another  boat  makes  itself  fast  to  the  Whale,  so  as  to  make 
its  chance  of  escape  still  less,  and  thus  to  come  to  the  final  result 
sooner.  At  each  blow  the  animal  makes  hoarse  and  metallic 
roarings,  which  can  be  heard  for  a distance  of  miles  ; the  blow , or 
what  it  spouts  forth,  is  white,  thick,  and  rises  to  a great  height, 
until,  after  a lucky  hit  has  been  made,  two  columns  of  blood 
escaping  from  the  spiracles  or  blow-holes  rise  into  the  air,  and  in 
their  fall  redden  the  sea  for  a great  way  round.  From  this  moment 
the  Whale  is  considered  as  good  as  dead.  And  in  fact,  after 
some  additional  fresh  wounds,  the  spouts  do  not  rise  to  such  a 
height,  the  blood  is  thicker,  the  divings  are  less  prolonged,  the 
strength  of  the  creature  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  fishermen 
cease  to  contend  with  it.  Sometimes  death  comes  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  spout,  but  life  is  generally  pro- 
longed for  one  or  two  hours  more.  This  circumstance  is  regarded 
as  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  great  loss  of  blood  leaves  the  body 
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specifically  lighter,  and  therefore  better  able  to  float.  However, 
the  animal  may  still  be  lost ; the  distance,  the  night,  or  the  state  of 
the  sea  does  not  allow  of  the  vessel  following  it.  On  the  approach 
of  its  death  the  poor  Whale  collects  all  its  remaining  strength,  and 
in  a disorderly  flight,  without  any  aim,  without  any  consciousness 
of  danger,  without  hope  of  saving  its  life,  it  swims  along,  overturning 
everything  which  it  meets  with  on  its  way.  It  sees  nothing,  throws 
itself  at  random  on  the  boats,  on  a rock,  or  on  the  shore. 

“Very  soon  a general  shiver  runs  through  its  whole  body ; its 
convulsions  make  the  sea  froth  and  boil.  At  last  it  raises  its  head 
for  the  last  time ; for  the  last  time  it  looks  for  the  light,  and  dies. 
Having  now  become  an  inert  body,  it  turns  over  and  floats  with  its 
back  downward,  the  belly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  head 
hanging  a little  down  under  water,  on  account  of  the  different 
weight  of  the  different  parts.  Its  death  sometimes  takes  place 
during  a dive ; the  carcass  then  comes  to  the  surface,  and  floats 
without  our  being  able  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
its  death-struggle.”* 

Dr.  Thiercelin,  an  eye-witness,  has  thus  related  to  us  the  terrible 
vicissitudes  in  this  bloody  struggle  between  man  and  the  Whale. 
This  curious  picture  has  no  doubt  been  contemplated  with  interest; 
and  much  admiration  has  been  felt  for  the  courage  of  the  man, 
and  a feeling  of  pity  for  the  terrors  and  the  pain  suffered  by  his 
gigantic  victim.  Excited  by  the  struggle,  the  crew  of  the  whaling 
ship  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  accessible  to  such  tender- 
hearted feelings  as  these : it  abandons  itself  to  transports  of  joy 
caused  by  its  victory. 

But  this  triumphant  joy  gives  place  sometimes  to  profound  con- 
sternation. The  Whale  is  dead,  it  floats  on  the  water,  and  belongs 
to  the  crew  ; when  lo  ! all  of  a sudden  it  begins  sinking  gently,  head- 
foremost, and  disappears.  What  trouble  has  been  taken,  what  dangers 
run,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Whale  has  gone  to  the  bottom  ! 

Just  as  it  is  sinking  numerous  air-bubbles  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  burst,  and  produce  a sort  of  ebullition,  which  lasts 
about  a minute.  This  accident  may  happen  under  several  different 
circumstances.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  it  was  more 
frequent — 1st,  when  the  Whale  is  relatively  thin  ; 2nd,  when  it  is 
dead  without  having  spouted  blood,  or,  as  it  is  called,  being  suffocated 
( ktouffte ) ; 3rd,  when  it  has  had  its  abdomen  cut  up  with  wounds 
from  the  harpoon.  If,  through  any  circumstance,  in  consequence  of 


* “ Journal  d'un  Baleinier,”  tome  i. 
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a wound  for  example,  the  water  penetrates  into  its  bronchial  tubes, 
it  drives  the  air  out  of  them,  renders  the  whole  bod)'-  heavier,  and  the 
animal  sinks  to  the  bottom  quicker  and  quicker  in  proportion  as  the 
air  is  driven  out  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  replaced  by  water. 

We  have  just  described  the  process,  which  we  call  classical,  em- 
ployed in  capturing  the  Whale.  This  process  is  insufficient  now, 


Fig.  15- — Devisme’s  Balle 
Foudroyante. 


Fig.  16.— American  Harpoon  Ball. 


because  the  Whales  have  become  timid,  and  knowing  their  danger, 
flee  before  their  pursuers  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  about  to  catch  them.  A French  gun-maker, 
M.  Devisme,  invented  for  whaling  an  explosive  projectile.  The 
balle  foudroyante  or  a percussion  of  M.  Devisme  has  two  little  wings 
which  opening  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  in  the  body  of  the 
amma1,  form  a sort  of  harpoon.  The  bal/e  foudroyante  proposed  by 
^■f  ev,lsme  for  bunting  dangerous  animals,  which  should  be  killed 
at  the  nrst  shot,  such  as  Lions,  Tigers,  or  Elephants,  and  which  he 
considers  equally  suited  for  attacking  great  spouting  Whales,  is 
nothing  but  a kind  of  howitzer  shell,  reduced  to  dimensions  small 
enough  to  allow  of  its  being  fired  from  an  ordinary  rifled  carbine. 
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This  ball  contains  a certain  quantity  of  powder,  which  can  be  ignited 
by  the  percussion  of  a fulminating  capsule  contained  in  its  interior. 

This  balle  foudroyante  (Fig.  15)  is  cylindrical  and  eight  centi- 
metres * in  length  • it  is  formed  of  a copper  tube,  covered  at  its 
base  with  a coating  of  lead  for  about  the  length  of  two  centi- 
metres. This  plate  of  lead  forces  itself,  at  the  moment  the  gun  is 
fired,  into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  of  the  carbine,  the  calibre  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Vincennes  carbine.  The  upper 
part  of  this  ball  is  a copper  cone,  screwing  on  to  the  tube.  This 
cone  is  armed  with  a piston,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is 
placed  an  ordinary  cap,  which  rests  upon  a steel  cross-piece.  When 
the  projectile  has  hit  the  object  shot  at,  this  steel  cross-piece  crushes 
the  fulminating  capsule,  and  the  six  grains  of  powder  contained 
in  the  ball  ignite  and  send  the  whole  projectile  flying  about  in  death- 
bearing splinters. 

Of  all  the  means  tried  until  now  to  strike  and  kill  the  Whale  from 
a distance,  the  only  one  which  has,  as  yet  at  least,  been  actually 
employed  is  an  American  projectile,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  bomb-lance.  This  engine  (Fig.  16)  is  composed  of  a cast-iron 
tube,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  centimetres  in  length  by  two  to  three 
in  diameter.  This  tube  is  filled  with  about  a hundred  grains  of 
gunpowder.  It  terminates  above  in  a triangular  pyramid,  with 
hollow  surfaces,  having  the  angle  and  points  very  acute ; the 
bottom  of  this  tube  is  joined,  by  means  of  a screw,  to  a narrower 
screw  containing  a match.  This  projectile  can  be  fired  with  the 
charge  of  a heavy  gun,  which,  when  well  shouldered,  carries  as  far 
as  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  fathoms.  When  the  gun  has 
been  fired,  the  bomb  which  forms  the  projectile  penetrates  into  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  animal  with  the  match,  which  was  lighted  by  the 
explosion  that  took  place  when  the  gun  went  off.  A few  seconds 
later  a dull  hollow  sound  is  heard — it  is  the  bomb  bursting  inside  the 
animal.  The  Whale  makes  a violent  somersault,  and  if  the  explosion 
has  taken  place  in  the  lung  it  may  die  almost  instantaneously.  The 
employment  of  the  bomb-lance  is  combined  equally  with  that  of  the 
harpoon.  When  a Whale  has  been  seized  and  made  fast  by  the 
harpoon  thrown  by  the  hand,  they  replace  the  lance  for  killing  the 
animal  by  the  explosible  projectile. 

Dr.  Thiercelin  proposed  to  render  the  bomb-lance  still  more 
murderous  by  adding  to  it  a very  powerful  poison  -strychnine  mixed 
with  curare. 


* 1 centimetre  = '393707904  English  inches 


Fig.  17. — Fishing  for  the  Whale  with  the  explosible  poisoned  ball. 
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After  numerous  experiments  Dr.  Thiercelin  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a mixture  composed  of  a very  soluble  salt  of  strychnine 
and  a twentieth  part  of  curare  is  sufficient  to  put  to  death  one  of 
these  animals,  when  it  is  administered  in  doses  of  half  a milli- 
gramme for  every  kilogramme*  of  the  animal's  weight.  He  then 
made  cartouches,  thirty  grains  in  weight,  containing  this  poisonous 
mixture.  One  of  these  cartouches  alone  is  enough  to  kill  a Whale 
of  60,000  kilogrammes  in  weight ; two  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  largest  Whales  of  the  North  Pole,  the  weight  of  which  perhaps 
exceeds  100,000  kilogrammes.  v 1 

Dr. Thiercelin  encloses  each  cartouche  in  the  projectile,  called  a 
ball-harpoon,  better  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  bomb-lance 
and  which  we  have  just  described.  This  projectile,  fired  into  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  bursts  and  projects  the  poisonous  mixture  into  it. 

In  his  first  journey  to  Newfoundland  Dr.  Thiercelin  caused  his 
poisonous  bombs  to  be  fired  at  ten  Whales  of  different  sizes  The 
result  was  very  satisfactory.  The  ten  Whales  died  in  a space  of 
tune  varying  fiom  four  to  eighteen  minutes.  Six  of  these  furnished 
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forming  this  order  of  marine  Mammalia  will  be  totally  destroyed  by 
this  mode  of  attack. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  whaling  fishery  we  must  say 
something  about  the  cutting  up  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  melting 
down  of  the  blubber  into  oil. 

When  the  Whale  is  dead  it  is  made  fast  alongside  of  the  ship,  belly 
upwards,  its  tail  forwards  and  its  nose  level  with  the  stern  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  enormous  mass, 
which  just  now  traversed  the  sea  with  such  facility,  can  be  towed  so 
as  to  be  landed  on  the  shore. 

In  olden  times  the  fishermen  of  the  north  of  Europe  used  to  cut 
up  the  Whale  by  going  upon  its  carcass,  provided  with  boots  furnished 
with  cramp-irons.  They  thus  stripped  off  bands  of  blubber  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal,  from  head  to  tail.  But  this  way  of  cutting 
up  the  Whale  was  long,  difficult,  and  even  dangerous. 

The  whalers  in  the  Southern  Ocean  have  a better  way  of  pro- 
ceeding : this  consists  in  cutting  out,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal’s  body,  a broad  continuous  band  shaped  like  a screw,  begin- 
ning at  the  head  and  only  finishing  at  the  tail,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
way  in  which  children  proceed  when  they  are  taking  off  the  peel  of  an 
orange. 

Dr.  Thiercelin  relates  in  great  detail  the  operation  of  cutting  up, 
upon  which  we  are  unable  to  dwell  longer  here.  . Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  cut  out,  by  means  of  sharp  spades,  one  side  of  the  under 
lip,  and  that  they  take  away  this  part ; that  they  then  detach  the 
tongue,  which  weighs  many  thousands  of  kilogrammes ; then  the 
other  half  of  the  lip  ; next  the  upper  jaw,  with  its  whalebone  plates, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  sought  after  in  commerce  every 
day.  Then  they  begin  to  cut  a thick  band  of  grease  and  skin, 
which  they  keep  on  detaching,  hawling  up  on  board,  and  stovving 
away.  It  is  thus  that  they  unwind,  as  we  may  say,  the  Whale, 
making  its  body  turn  round  on  itself.  In  the  background  of  Fig.  17, 
which  represents  the  pursuit  of  the  Whale,  we  see  the  opeiation 
01  cutting  it  up  going  on  on  board  of  another  ship. 

In  the  southern  seas  the  carcass  is  no  sooner  cast  off  and  se 
adrift  from  the  ship  than  it  is  literally  covered  with  birds,  parti- 
cularly Petrels  and  Albatrosses.  The  Sharks  come  also  and  take 
their  share  of  the  feast.  The  bones,  rolled  about  and  heaped  up  in 
the  creeks,  are  then  carried  away  by  the  tides. 

Before  being  stored  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  as  cargo  to  be  taken 
home,  the  parts  stripped  off  the  Whale  have  to  undergo  vanous 
preparations. 
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Each  piece  of  blubber  is  divided  by  a machine  into  slices  of  one 
centimetre  in  thickness ; they  then  proceed  to  the  melting  down, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  oil  from  this  enormous 
greasy  rmd. 

The  operation  of  melting  is  effected  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  by 
means  of  a furnace,  of  which  the  fire  is  kept  up  with  scratchings,  that 
is  to  say  the  fragments  of  cellular  tissue  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  oil  when  the  blubber  is  melted.  An  ordinary  Whale  yields  a 
quantity  of  these,  sufficient  not  only  for  melting  down  its  own  blubber, 

1 C1fnt  f01;  melting  down  a part  of  the  blubber  of  another 

Whale.  I he  base  of  the  furnace  does  not  rest  directly  on  the  deck  ; 
it  is  separated  from  it  by  a free  space,  in  which  cold  water  is  always 
circulating,  which  reduces  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  deck  of  the  ship 
to  a temperature  below  100°.  Without  this  precaution  there  would 

nS\°f  fire‘  The  <luantity  of  oil  supplied  by  a single 
ght  Whale  may  be  as  much  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hectolitres  * 

whaleThTve?’  °f  WhiGh  We  haVC  given  a raPid  sketch,  maE  a 

Tib  bo  ?ovv7fUn SrV0U7  quafers-  To  give  an  idea  of  we  shall 
again  bon ow  a few  lines  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Thiercelin  : 

1 remember,”  says  the  author,  “ one  evening  in  December  i8?8 

thafday1  We  id  1 We  had  “Irf  four Whales 

a i b,ad  been  able  to  turn  one  of  our  four  victims  over  • 

ridinTondth?  & ^ 7 §hip  j°  starboard  i and  the  two  others  were 
g the  waves  fastened  to  the  ship  by  cables  The  derlr 

running  with  oil,  was  encumbered  with  empty  barrels  with  whale’ 

^xstesa;"rting  up  the 

Right  Whales  °^n!lt  ^ 1 1' 1 ’ i ’ distinguishes  four  species  of 

large,  about  oneTwrd  ^ H Pr0p“ly  so, called-  ^e  the  head  very 

»„dTsldmtitck  ZZ 

-nts  a spee.es  of  Rorqual,  Shos”  pftol^ese^edldeTa 
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roof,  and  protected  by  railings,  occupies  a large  yard  in  the  Jardin 

des  Plantes  at  Paris.  . 

Dr.  Gray  divides  the  Rorquals — which  have  a prominent  and 
conspicuous  fin  upon  the  back,  the  plates  of  balleen  or  whalebone 
short  and  broad,  and  the  belly  longitudinally  plaited  into  the  genera 
Megaptera , with  the  flippers  elongated  and  dorsal  fin  low ; Balcen- 
optera , with  flippers  of  moderate  length,  the  dorsal  fin  falcate,  and 
situate  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animal  backwards,  vertebrae 
forty-six  or  forty-eight ; and  Physalus , with  flippers  of  moderate  size, 
the  dorsal  fin  falcate,  and  situate  further  backwards,  or  at  three-fourths 


Fig.  18. — Rorqual  ( Bala: nop t era  rostrata). 


of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  the  vertebrae  numbering  from  fifty- 
four  to  sixty-four.  Even  further  divisions  have  since  been 
as  additional  species  have  been  distinguished ; for  't  o^  appears 
that  there  are  really  very  many  species  of  these  enormous  Cetacean* 
which  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood  by  naturalists  who  makej 

a S1Sonmbofdythf  Rorquals  are  the  longest  of  aU  known  anu®^ 
attaining  to  more  than  a hundred  feet  m length.  One  of  the  most 
giga!ntic§  species  [Physalus  Indica)  inhabits  the  Indun  tew** 
there  is  a verv  early  notice  of  this  animal  as  observed  at  die  nortlie 
extremity  of  die  Arabian  Sea,  in  the  narrative  of  the  famous  yo>ag  j 
of  Nearchus,  the  commander  of  Alexander’s  fleet,  whici  sai  e 
the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  327  B.C.  Not  only  did  the anae^ 
navigator  encounter  a troop  of  these  huge  animals,  but  it  would  appeaffl 
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that  they  were  at  that  time  not  unfrequently  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Mekrau,  where  the  Idhyophagi  of  that  woodless  region  used  their 
bones  for  building  purposes.  “ The  generality  of  the  people  (as  we 
are  told  by  Arrian)  live  in  cabins,  s/mall  and  stifling  : the  better  sort 
only  have  houses  constructed  with  the  bones  of  Whales  ; for  Whales 
are  frequently  thrown  up  on  the  coast,  and  when  the  flesh  is  rotted 
off  they  take  the  bones,  making  planks  and  doors  of  such  as  are  flat 
and  beams  or  rafters  of  the  ribs  or  jaw-bones ; and  many  of  these 
monsters  are  found  fifty  yards  (?)  in  length.  Strabo  confirms  this 
report  of  Arrian ; and  adds,  that  the  vertebrre  or  socket-bones  of  the 
back  are  formed  into  mortars,  in  which  they  pound  their  fish  and 
mix  it  up  into  a paste,  with  the  addition  of  a little  meal.”*  In  more 
recent  times  the  bones  of  Whales  have  been  used  for  building;  nur- 
poses  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Siberia.  Thus  Admiral  Von  Wrangell  remarks  that— “At  many 
places  along  this  coast  we  saw  the  bones  of  Whales  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground  ; our  interpreter,  and  subsequently  the  Tschuktschi  whom 
we  met,  said  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  former  dwellings  of  a 

mhd  kind  tTth  They  appefed  have  been  of  a better  and  more 

” A„d  are  and  t0  have  been  Partl7  *™k  in  the 

,round.  And  again  There  are  traditions  which  relate  that  two 

centuries  ago  the  Onkilon  occupied  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cane 

schelogskoi  to  Behring  s Straits  ; and  it  is  true  that  there  are  everv- 

jjhere  along  this  tract  the  remains  of  huts  constructed  of  earth  and 

rschuktbsch?tnd  qUlte  dlfferent  fr°m  thG  preSGnt  dwellinSs  of  the 

Returning  to  the  account  given  by  Arrian  of  the  great  Indian 
°rpuaL  He  informs  us  that  when,  in  the  morning,  Nearclnis  was 
hffrnKyiza  °r  Guttar>  hls  People  were  surprised  by  observing  the  sea 
hrown  up  to  a great  height  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  carried \in  hi  n 

5"?3d-  , The  People  were  alarmed,  and  inquired  of  their  phot 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He  informed  then/that- 

raPcrticCecfefh/c  ” I'”6  b'Tng  °f  f?  WlMle>  “d  tStlt  wa  tte 
practice  ol  the  creature  as  he  sported  in  the  sea  Hid  rpnnrf-  u 

•ttack  hem  as  they  woSi  vIsTcW  “ they  aPP™ached,  and  to 
as  tney  would  the  vessels  of  an  enemy  in  battle.  The  fleet 

+ VonCewS  “ V°yage  of  Nearchus,”  p.  267. 
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immediately  formed  as  if  going  to  engage,  and  advanced  by  a signal 
given ; when,  shouting  altogether,  and  dashing  the  water  with  their 
oars,  with  the  trumpets  sounding  at  the  same  time,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  enemy  give  way;  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  vessels 
the  monsters  ahead  sunk  before  them,  and  rose  again  astern,  where 
they  continued  their  blowing  without  exciting  any  further  alarm.  All 
the  credit  of  the  victory  fell  to  the  share  of  Nearchus,  and  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  expressed  their  acknowledgment,  both  to  his 
judgment  and  fortitude,  employed  in  their  unexpected  delivery. 

“ The  simplicity  of  the  foregoing  narrative,”  continues  the  trans- 
lator, Mr.  Vincent,  “bespeaks  its  truth;  the  circumstances  being 
such  as  would  naturally  occur  to  men  who  had  seen  animals  of  this 
magnitude  for  the  first  time  ; and  the  better  knowledge  which  our 
navigators  are  possessed  of,  who  pursue  the  Whale  in  its  Polar 
retreats,  show  that  he  is  sometimes  as  dangerous  an  enemy  as  he 
appeared  to  the  followers  of  Nearchus.” 

This  is  the  first  distinct  account  of  a great  Cetacean  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge ; and  yet,  singular  to  remark,  the  particular 
species  appears  to  have  been  quite  overlooked  by  modern  naturalists 
until  the  year  1859,  when  some  account  of  it  appeared  m the 
“ Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.”  It  is,  nevertheless,  so 
far  from  being  rare,  indeed  the  sight  of  a shoal  of  these  huge  amnia  s 
is  so  familiar  a spectacle  to  mariners  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  to  this 
very  circumstance,  combined  with  the  fact  of  their  not  being  of  much 
commercial  value,  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
such  memorial.  Had  the  appearance  of  a shoal  (schule  or  school  in 
nautical  language)  of  enormous  Whales  in  the  Arabian  Sea  or  Persian 
Gulf  been  a phenomenon  of  unusual  occurrence,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time.  The  great  Indian 
Rorqual  is,  indeed,  very  common  still  in  the  seas  where  it  was  ob- 
served by  Nearchus  and  his  companions,  oft  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
of  Mekran,  Sindh,  the  peninsula  of  Cutch,  and  again  further  sou 1 1- 
ward,  off  the  Malabar  coast.  One  cast  up  dead  upon  Amherst  Islet, 
near  Ramri  Island,  on  the  Arakan  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during 
the  rainy  season  of  1851,  measured  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  were  twenty-one  feet,  or  exact  y 
one-quarter  of  the  total  length.  Another,  stated  to  be  ninety 
long  and  about  forty-two  feet  in  circumference,  was  cast  uP°n  Jhe 
Chittagong  coast  in  1842  (in  about  lat.  21  N.).  It  appears  tha 

early  on  the  15th  August  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  ia 
coast  was  attracted  by  something  in  appearance  like  the  capsiz 
hull  of  a large  vessel,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  coming 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Muskal  River.  When  it  approached  near 
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the  land  they  perceived  that  it  was  a living  creature,  by  its  continually 
spouting  up  water  into  the  air,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  it  cast 
itself  on  the  shore  of  Muskal  Island.  By  the  assistance  of  the  flood 
and  the  surf  of  the  sea  it  was  brought  completely  on  shore,  where, 
as  soon  as  it  was  landed,  it  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress,  for 
it  roared  very  loudly,  similar  to  the  roar  of  an  Elephant. 

An  excellent  observer  remarks  that  “ these  Rorquals  are  very 
common  on  the  Malabar  coast.  American  ships,  and  occasionally 
a Swedish  one,  call  at  Cochin  for  stores  during  their  cruises  for 
them;  but  no  English  whalers  ever  come  here.  One,  said  to  be 
ioo  feet  long,  was  stranded  on  the  coast.  I saw  seven  of  its  vertebrae 
and  ribs.  Another,  ninety  feet  long,  got  among  the  reefs  of  Quilon, 
and  was  murdered  by  some  hundreds  of  natives,  with  guns,  spears, 
axes,  &c.,  and  was  cut  up  and  eaten  (salted  and  dried  as  well  as 
fresh).  The  Roman  Catholic  fishermen  of  the  coast  pronounced  it 
first-rate  beef.  The  Maldives  and  Seychelles  are  said  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whalers  who  pursue  these  gigantic  Cetaceans.” 

A species  much  better  known  to  naturalists  is  the  Great  Northern 
Rorqual  ( Balanoptera  boops),  which  attains  to  as  huge  a magnitude  as 
the  one  already  noticed.  A specimen  of  it  was  found  floating  on  the 
sea  in  a decomposed  state  on  the  20th  October,  1831,  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  102  feet  long,  and  75  feet  in 
circumference,  but  most  likely  (remarks  Dr.  Gray)  the  abdominal 
cavity  was  distended  by  internal  decomposition,  which  the  great 
longitudinal  plaits  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  parts  would  permit  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Two  others  have  been  observed,  which 
measured  105  feet  each.  One  of  them  was  found  dead,  as  mentioned 
y Scoresby,  in  Davis's  Straits  ; and  Captain  Clarke  measured  the 
skeleton  of  the  other  near  the  Columbia  River,  which  extended  to  that 
length*  This  animal  is  the  Razor-back  of  the  whalers  ; and  though 
occasionally  observed  in  temperate  latitudes,  they  are  much  move 
common  further  north,  occurring  in  great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  Seas 
especially  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  between  Cherie  Island  and  Nova 

fmnn  a;and  u S-°  lsland  of  Jan  Meyen-  It  is  seldom  seen 

RGhtgwuTCh  1C!’  “d  t0  be  avoided  by  the  Greenland  or 

SSem  aTn\rdQ  f ^ theref°re.view  its  appearance  with 
Sin  r r the  SPltzbergen  quarter  it  inhabits  most  generally  the 

ift  ldlfr  °f  fr°mJ0°  t0  7<5°  i but  m summer,  when  the  sea  is  open 
it  adyances  to  the  northward  as  high  as  8o°  of  latitude. 

Ihe  Northern  Rorqual  swims  with  a velocity  at  the  greatest  of 

* “Travels  to  the  Missouri,”  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  p.  422.. 
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about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  is  by  no  means  a timid  animal, 
and  usually  does  not  appear  to  be  mischievously  disposed.  When 
closely  pursued  by  boats  it  manifests  little  fear,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  outstrip  them  in  the  race,  but  merely  endeavours  to  avoid  them 
by  diving  and  changing  its  direction.  If  harpooned,  or  otherwise 
wounded,  it  then  exerts  all  its  energies,  and  escapes  with  increased 
velocity,  so  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  capture  than  the  Right 
Whale,  being  also  more  dangerous  to  attack,  and  much  less  valuable 
when  killed,  as  it  yields  a comparatively  small  supply  of  oil. 

But  though  the  regular  whalers  usually  decline  all  encounter 
with  the  Great  Northern  Rorqual,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  the  natives  of 
the  Polar  regions,  whose  wants  compel  them  to  make  every  exertion 
which  promises  the  least  success,  and  where  circumstances  are 
frequently  peculiarly  favourable.  In  Lapland  these  animals  some- 
times yield  fifteen  tons  of  oil,  and  the  worth  of  one  is  about  ^150. 

Two  other  species  of  Rorqual  of  smaller  dimensions  have  been 
cast  ashore  on  the  British  coasts,  the  Physalus  hoops,  and  the 
P.  Sihbaldii,  and  the  Small  Rorqual,  Balamoptera  roslrata,  more 
commonly.  This  is  the  smallest,  or,  should  we  not  rather  say  the 
least  gigantic,  of  the  group,  and  indeed  of  all  the  true  Whales,  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeding  twenty-four,  or  at  most  thirty,  feet  in  length.  It 
is  easily  known  by  the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  upper  side  of  its 
flipper.  Other  Whales  again,  of  the  same  Rorqual  series,  are  known 
to  mariners  as  Humpbacks ; such  are  the  Megaptera  longimana  of 
the  Greenland  seas,  the  M.  Americana , stated  to  be  common  at  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  M.  Poeskop  of  the  Southern  Ocean  ; which  latter 
must  again  be  different  from  the  Balcenoptcra  Australis  of  Lesson, 
as  this  is  described  as  having  a long  dorsal  fin,  which,  instead  of 
being  placed  far  backwards  as  usual,  is  situated  immediately  over 
the  flippers.  This  southern  Rorqual  but  rarely  approaches  the 
coasts  of  South  Africa,  at  least  it  is  stated  that  only  two  or  three  are 
observed  at  the  Cape  in  the  course  of  a year ; nor  does  any  one 
think  of  pursuing  it,  since  its  great  power  and  velocity  make  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  capture,  and  the  products  by  no  means 
repay  the  risk  and  labour  incurred. 

The  remains  of  great  Whales,  referable  to  existing  species  or 
genera,  have  been  found  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  in  gravel- 
beds  adjacent  to  estuaries  or  large  rivers,  in  marine  drift  or  shingle, 
as  the  “ elephant  bed  ” near  Brighton,  and  in  clay-beds  oi  moderate 
geological  antiquity;  the  situations  of  these  fossils  generally 
indicating  a gain  of  dry  land  from  the  sea.  '1  hus  the  skeleton 
gf  one  Rorqual,  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  found  embedded  111 
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clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  was  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
rise  of  the  highest  tide.  Several  bones  of  a Whale  discovered  at 
Dunmore  Rock,  Stirlingshire,  were  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  sea.  Sir  Gecrge  Mackenzie  has  recorded  the  discovery 
of  Whale  vertebrae  in  a bed  of  bluish  clay,  near  Dingwall,  which 
contains  many  sea-shells,  and  is  evidently  a marine  deposit ; but  the 
spot  where  the  vertebrae  were  found  is  three  miles  distant  from  the 
high-water  mark,  and  twelve  feet  in  height  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea.*  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  and  the  petro- 
tympanic, or  ear-bones,  of  Whales  and  Cachalots,  which  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with,  have  received  the  appellation  of  ce/olitcs. 

. -Physeteridce.  The  Cachalots,  or  Sperm  Whales,  are  altogether 
distinct  from  the  true  Balanidce , and  are  best  classed  as  a distinct 
family.  Their  affinity  is  indeed  much  nearer  to  the  Dolphins  and 
Porpoises,  so  much  so  that  they  range  quite  naturally  as  abnormal 
members  of  the  extensive  family  of  Delphinidce.  Indeed,  in  one 
southern  species,  known  as  the  Kogici  or  Euphysetes  Grciyi,  not  only 
is  the  size  considerably  reduced,  but  also  the  proportionate  dimensions 
0 ^ ^ad,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  Delphinidce. 
t l-  ^ac“a^°*:  (- Physeter  ?nacrocephalus)  is  of  a considerable  size. 
In  this  respect  certain  Whales  alone  surpass  it.  It  attains  to  from 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  metres  t in  length,  and  to  seventeen  metres 
m circumference. 


Its  head  is  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  its  whole  body ; it  is  of 
a cylindrical  shape,  slightly  compressed  and  truncated  in  front  It 
forms  an  enormous  cubic  mass,  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  mfctres  in 
ength  by  four  or  five  metres  in  breadth.  When  a lifeless  Cachalot 
if  ,tin§  alongside  of  a ship  it  wants  some  reflection  to  discover  its 

submerged  ship!^  " **  ^ t0  ^ this  mass  for  a haIf’ 

. The  mouth  opens  on  a level  with  the  lower  surface  of  this 
immense  mass.  The  lower  jaw  is  provided  with  large confca teeth 

to  fiZtr  ?Ch  0tt’eV,’e  nTber,of  wllid'  ^‘imes  amouml 
tifty-four.  Corresponding  with  each  tooth  there  is  in  the  unner 

J v a cavity  adapted  to  receive  it  when  the  mouth  is  shut  Behind 

e?e  Sr  deft  °f  thG  m°Uth’  °r  P°int  0f  “ion  of  the  lips  L the 
fn  LP  ? mra  manner  t0  enable  it  to  see  obliquely  on  each  side 
“ an  a"gle  of  <°«y  6%  degrees  with  regard’  to  tire  aS  of  its 


+ PWtrS  " Bntish  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  ” n t;62 
EngBshyalds."  39‘3707904  E^V'Sh  ^es  = 3-280899!  English  feet  = 1-093633 
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body  This  eye  is  small  and  black.  Behind  the  eye  comes  the 
orifice  of  the  ear,  which  is  hardly  visible,  and,  farther  on,  the  flipper, 
which  is  very  small.  At  the  extremity  of  the  upper  surface  is  to  be 
seen  the  spiracle,  or  sole  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavities.  There  issue 
from  this  orifice  little  greyish  intermittent  clouds  of  steam. 

The  enormous  head  of  the  Cachalot  joins,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  a neck,  on  to  a massive  conical  body,  terminating  in  a large 
pair  of  caudal  lobes,  each  of  which  is  hollowed  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
scythe.  The  end  of  one  of  these  is  often  nearly  five  metres  distant 
from  the  extremity  of  the  other.  The  animal’s  back  is  black,  or 
blackish  : sometimes  it  is  shot  with  greenish  or  grey  tints.  The  belly 
is  whitish  : the  skin  is  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  silk.  When  one  con- 
siders the  resistance  which  the  great  vertical  surface  of  this  animals 
muzzle  must  oppose  to  its  movements,  one  cannot  at  once  explain 
the  rapidity  of  its  evolutions,  and  the  quickness  of  the  rate  at  which 
it  travels.  The  fact  is,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  mass,  the  Cachalot 
goes  at  about  two  leagues  an  hour,  but  it  can  double  this  pace.  One 
then  sees  it  raising  and  lowering  its  immense  tail ; the  body  follows 
this  movement;  it  alternately  uncovers  itself,  and  then  plunges  into 
the  sea  At  each  spring  it  raises  itself  thus  from  eight  to  ten  metres 
above  *e  water,  and  sometimes  it  even  throws  itself  entirely  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  According  to  Dr  Thiercelin,  the  Cachalot 
can  remain  for  a long  while  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  some- 
times forty  or  fifty  minutes,  and  even  an  hour  before  it  reappears.  It 
comes  near  shore  and  into  shallow  places  near  islands  i at  the  full  and 
new  moons  • it  regains  the  open  seas  at  the  moment  of  the  neap- 
tides  According Sto  Dr.  Thiercelin,  it  lives  almost  entirely  on  Cuttles 
and  other  Cephalopods,  which,  floating  in  the  water,  fall  easy  prey  to 
such  a voracious  enemy.  According  to  Lac^phde,  on  *e  contrary, 
the  Cachalot  greedily  devours  fish,  and  it  pursues  also _Shark^ ^ Sea  s. 
and  Dolphins.  Furthermore,  it  never  travels  alone.  Bain 
two  to  three  hundred  Cachalots  have  been  met  with— wandering 
hordes  each  under  the  guidance  of  a chief  that  swims  m front  of  the 
S and “s  ready  to  give,  by  a peculiar  cry,  the  s.gnal  for  a combat, 

°rfThe  mothers  are  very  much  attached  to  their  young.  On  the 

been  stranded,  the  mother,  quite  taken  up  with  her  efiorts  to  t, 

“ “‘he' cinhS(FigS  19)  is  found  in  a great  many  different  se» 
FoMnstance,  In  the  latitudes  of  Spitsbergen,  near  the  North  Cape 


Fig.  19. — Cachalot  ( Physeter  macrocephalus). 
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and  the  coasts  of  Finnmark ; the  seas  of  Greenland ; the  greatest 
part  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ; the  Britannic  Gulf  (in  1720,  one 
of  these  animals,  driven  by  a storm,  was  stranded  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe) ; the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ; the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
&c.  We  hear  from  time  to  time,  at  long  intervals,  of  a solitary 
example  of  this  creature  being  seen  on  the  French  shores.  In 
1784  thirty-two  Cachalots  were  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Audibrne 
(Brittany).  They  had  been  preceded  by  a multitude  of  fish  and  of 
Porpoises,  and  their  bellowings  or  roarings  were  heard  for  more  than 
four  kilombtres  inland.  They  remained  alive  on  the  sand  for  about 
twenty-four  hours.  In  1767  a Cachalot  was  taken  in  the  bay  of  the 
Somme,  near  St.  Valery.  Another  ran  ashore,  in  1741,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avons,  on  the  coast  of  Bayonne. 

It  is  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  Japan,  and  the  Corea, 
that  the  Americans  and  the  English  pursue  the  Cachalot— a dangerous 
undertaking,  on  account  of  the  agility,  the  suddenness  of  the 
movements,  and  the  power  of  this  animal.  An  expedition  generally 
lasts  from  three  to  four  years,  and  it  is  full  of  hazard— of  perils 
without  equal  in  other  maritime  enterprises.  The  Cachalot  does  not 
Hee  from  the  enemy  as  does  the  Whale ; it  makes  a great  fight  for  its 
iite.  \\  ith  its  enormous  head,  a sort  of  gigantic  battering-ram,  it 
strikes  and  smashes  the  boats.  With  one  blow  of  its  powerful  tail 
it  sweeps  away  and  casts  into  the  air  everything  it  finds  in  its  way. 
brK  ofr  Cachalots  is  very  important  in  a commercial  point  of 

'new.  (Jne  of  these  animals  can  furnish  a hundred  tons  of  oil  The 

Sue  nfrti0n  brng  h“ndred  and  fifty  francs  G£i°)  J the  total 
thnrio  fi  ? 01  / sApphed  by  one  of  these  creatures  is  twenty-five 
. ousand  fiancs  (^x,ooo).  Commerce  and  the  arts  derive  from  the 

Spermaceti.  1Gr  beSldeS  °U  J f°r  instance>  iv01T,  ambergris,  and 

Ihe  teeth  furnish  a sort  of  ivory,  but  this  is  of  inferior  quality 
nart  of  ftm^rg!i1S, 1S  °nly  a kmd  of  intestinal  product,  or  rather  a 
the  cLhdoS f°0d1Win<i0mPletely  diSested-  The  ordure  of 
comes  ambeJgr?  ’ ^ COagulated>  and  consolidated,  be- 

Mammflia^m!1^66^  haS  °bAerved  that  the  excrements  of  many 
for  som  a[i^ChaanS  ^°nSe  °f  ?xen  and  of  ^ diffuse,  when  kep^ 
reminds  us  tW  \ analogous  to  that  of  ambergris,  and  he 

theCachalot  f"eds>  exhale! 

j-«.  p r llyes,  and  even  after  they  have  heen  HriAri  nr,  a 
Jiffermg  very  U,,le  ftom  that  of  amber^ave  been  dned.  ™ °d°ur 

ie  ambergris  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Cachalot, 


in 
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the  form  of  balls  or  irregular  lumps  from  four  to  five  in  number.  It 
is  generally  hard  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  broken  ; it  adheres  like 
wax  to  the  blade  of  the  knife  with  which  it  is  scraped  ; it  softens 
and  becomes  unctuous  under  the  influence  of  a gentle  heat.  Its 
odour  increases  under  friction,  or  when  it  is  exposed  to  heat;  its 
density  is  so  slight  that  it  floats  on  water.  For  this  reason  masses  of 
ambergris  are  often  picked  up  on  the  shore,  or  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  ambergris  taken  from  the  intestines  of  a 
single  Cachalot  weighs  500  grains.  But  it  sometimes  weighs  from 
five  to  ten  kilogrammes.  Large  quantities  of  this  sweet-scented  and 
pungent  matter  are  used  in  perfumery.  _ . 

Spermaceti  is  a concrete  oil,  which  is  fluid  when  the  animal  is 
alive.  It  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  cold.  It  is  white,  bright, 
pearly,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  easily  comes  off  in  flakes.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles,  and  in  diverse  prepara- 
tions for  perfumery  and  pharmacy:  A Cachalot  of  nineteen  metres  m 
length  has  been  known  to  furnish  as  many  as  three  thousand  kilo- 
grammes of  spermaceti. 

This  natural  product  is  contained  in  a sort  of  elongated  canal, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  brain  case  with  the  facial  bones. 

This  reservoir  is  not  less  than  two  metres  in  depth.  It  is, 
however,  very  distinct  from  the  cavity  which  contains  the  brain,  a 

cavity  which  is  itself  very  small.  . 

The  fatty,  and,  consequently,  light  matter,  which  is  found  in  t ie 
head  of  the  Cachalot,  seems  to  be  a provision  of  nature.  Hie 
enormous  head,  which  the  animal  would  have  had  such  difficulty  in 
raising,  which  would  have  so  much  increased  the  weight  of  its  body 
and  clogged  its  movements,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  01 
with  which  it  is  filled,  a sort  of  floating  apparatus,  of  which  this 
marine  animal  can,  with  the  slightest  effort,  project  into  the  air  t e 
blowing  or  spouting  orifice  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  enoimous 

h63.d  • 

' Delphin idee. — In  this  third  family  we  have  the  Genera  Delphmus, 

Phoccena,  Monodon,  Jxia,  and  others.  The  common  Dolphin  (JJc- 
phinus  deljphis)  is  more  prettily  shaped  than  most  of  the  ot  i 
Cetaceans.  The  head  forms  the  extremity  of  an  anterior  cone,  1 |l 
joins  on  insensibly  to  the  body.  It  terminates  in  a muzzle,  very 
distinct  from  the  skull ; it  is  flat  from  top  to  bottom,  and  rounded 
in  its  contour.  It  lias  been  compared  to  an  enormous  Swans 
bill;  the  sailors  often  call  its  head  th e Sea-goose 
measures  one-eighth  of  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  It  is,  for the 
rest,  well  armed,  as  it  contains  on  each  side  of  its  two  jaws  f f 
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forty-two  to  forty-five  teeth,  sharp,  conical  and  pointed,  which  make 
from  1 68  to  180  teeth  in  all. 

The  spiracles,  or  blow-holes,  join  together  and  form  one  single 
opening,  situated  a little  above  the  eyes.  The  ear  is  very  well 
organised  ; and  therefore  the  Dolphin  can  hear  from  a very  long  way 
off  the  low  groanings  of  its  fellows.  Its  back  is  blackish,  its  sides 
rather  grey,  its  belly  white.  It  has  a dorsal  fin,  pointed,  and  standing 
up  on  its  back;  flippers,  in  shape  like  scythes;  the  caudal  fin  is 
crescent-shaped,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  ending  each  way  in  sharp 
horns  or  points.  This  fin,  and  the  tail  itself,  can  be  moved  with  so 
much  the  more  vigour  as  the  powerful  muscles  which  make  it  act  are 
attached  to  the  high  protuberances  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

People  have  always  had  such  a great  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
Dolphin  that,  in  the  time  of  Rondelet,  it  was  said  of  those  who 
attempted  to  perform  impossibilities,  that  they  “ wanted  to  tie  a 
Dolphin  by  the  tail”  ( yeulent  her  uu  Dauphin  par  la  queue ). 

It  is  principally  with  the  assistance  of  this  powerful  tail  that  the 
Dolphin  swims  with  such  rapidity,  and  that  it  has  gained  for  itself 
the  title  of  * sea-arrow  ” (fleche  de  la  tncr)* 

When  these  Cetaceans — which  go  in  numerous  troops,  and  in  a 
certain  order— meet  with  a ship,  they  follow  it,  so  as  to  catch  the 
nsh  which  the  refuse  thrown  from  the  ship  attracts  in  quantities. 

whatever  speed  the  ship  may  be  either  sailing  or  steaming,  they 
'eep  up  with  it,  and  play  about  among  the  waves,  bounding,  turning 
“0VCr’  and  neve[  tiring  of  frisking  and  tumbling,  affording 

SrTtamUSement  t0  thG  Crew>  Their  leaPs> their  circumvolutions, 
their  light  manoeuvres,  the  prettiness  of  their  form  and  colour,  afford 

vovS  vt t0  naviSators  fatlSued  by  the  monotony  of  a long  sea 
a boft  * S'  20  15  a rePresentatl0n  of  a number  of  Dolphins  pursuing 

haVre  Said,tl;at  tlle  Dolphin  leaPs  sometimes  high 
Theygsafthl?i„  °!  the.wat,er  to  jumP  on  board  smal1  vessels, 

bends  its  tail  1 te  , the,an!mal  curuTes  its  body  round  with  force, 

to  fly  like  an  arrow  fromT “ow  ” “nbendS  “ SUCh  3 “anner  aS 

imagined1  that^thev  ‘heSe  a"imalS  fo.llowi"«  *eir  ships,  the  sailors 
sociability  thevhhsvpVere  accomPany‘ng  them  from  an  instinct  of 

sur  aw =."  s— 

'£S*££t Swf  TS,'  S S 
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1618,  fifteen  French  galleys  were  preparing  to  engage  in  action  with 
as  many  Spanish  and  Sicilian  vessels,  which  had  on  board,  besides 
the  ordinary  complement  of  rowers  and  sailors,  3,500  foot  soldiers. 

“ The  orders  received,”  says  P.  Fournier,  “each  one  took  his 
post,  and  the  captain  of  the  enemy  was  already  m the  midst  of  his 
fourteen  galleys,  when,  behold,  suddenly  eighty  or  a hundred  dolphins 
appeared  on  the  water,  and  grouped  themselves  round  the  French 
captain,  bounding  on  the  waves,  gliding  from  bow  to  stern,  leaping 
towards  the  enemy,  and  playing  a thousand  _ antics  which  made  all 
the  crew  break  out  incontinently  into  these  joyous  words—  Vive  le 
roi!  nous  ciurons  du  Dauphin  / ’—taking  this  sudden  and  unexpecte 
meeting  with  the  king  of  fish,  who  ranged  himself  on  their  side,  not 
only  as  foretelling  an  approaching  victory,  but  also  as  a certain  omen 
that  the  queen  would  be  happily  delivered  of  a dauphin,  which  was 
true  ; for  four  days  afterwards  the  dauphin  was  born.  , 

This  dauphin,  whose  entrance  into  the  world  was  so  strange  y 
announced,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  sailors,  during  the  preludes 
of  a naval  battle,  was  the  future  Louis  XIV.  , 

The  ancients  have  singularly  loaded  with  fables  the  his  ory 
the  Dolphin.  According  to  them,  it  was  a mild,  femdiar  ammal, 
sensible  to  music.  It  had  assisted  Neptune  in  finding  his ■ 

Philantes,  after  being  shipwrecked  °Yhe.c°ast :°f  * l7’  j0  of 
saved  by  a Dolphin.  Arion,  threatened  with  death  by  the  sa“ors.°* 
the  ship7of  which  he  was  on  board,  having  thrown  himself  1 
sea,  was  picked  up  by  a Dolphin,  attracted  by  the  sweet  notes . ofh« 
lyre,  and  conveyed  safely  into  harbour  on  the  animal  s ba^-  Ap° 
took  the  form  of  a Dolphin  when  he  conducted  his  ~ to  *e 
Delnhian  shores  Neptune  changed  himself  into  a Dolphin  wne 
he  carried  off  Melanthus,  &c.  And  so  this  marvellous  creature  ^ 
among  the  ancients,  the  object  of  religious  worship. 

adored  at  Sunium,  under  the  form  of  the  Cetacean  de noShiM  as  his 
and  the  Delphian  Apollo,  honoured  at  Delphi,  had  Dolphins  as 

SymAs\he  figures  which  adorned  this  temple  dated  from  die  most 

distant  period,  they  were  coargy ^f^artis sts  Employed  to  reproduce 
had  made  some  progress,  the  rhaneem  the  drawings, 

these  same  images  did  not  hke  to  ma  y » . e of  the 

whirh  had  been  consecrated  by  tradition,  ana  1 ° T • 

Delphian  Dolphins  was  perpetuated  in  pamtmg ' 
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These  fables,  and  these  superstitions,  inherited  from  antiquity, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  different  countries  which  border  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Among  many  peoples  the  Dolphin  has  re- 
mained, as  Lacepede  tells  us,  a symbol  of  the  sea. 

“ Twisted  round  a trident,”  adds  this  naturalist,  “ it  represented 
the  liberty  of  commerce ; placed  round  a tripod,  it  signified  the 
college  of  fifteen  priests  who  performed  service  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  caressed  by  Neptune,  it  was  the  sign  of  a calm 
sea  and  the  safety  of  sailors ; arranged  round  an  anchor,  or  placed 
above  an  ox  with  a human  face,  it  indicated  that  mixture  of  quick- 
ness and  slowness  which  is  expressed  by  prudence.” 

The  figure  of  the  Dolphin  is  seen  on  the  ancient  medals  of 
Tarentum  and  those  of  Psestum ; on  the  medals  of  Corinth,  which 
give  to  its  head  its  true  features ; on  those  of  Higium,  in  Achaia,  of 
Euboea,  of  Byzantium,  Brindisi,  Larinum,  Lipari,  Syracuse,  Thera, 
and  Yelia,  as  also  on  those  of  the  emperors  Nero,  Vitellius, 
Vespasian,  Titus,  &c. 

As  the  common  Dolphin  is  very  frequently  met  with  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
to  this  species  that  all  the  sayings  of  the  ancients  refer.  We  must, 
however,  mention  that  certain  naturalists — having  found  that  the 
descriptions  left  by  the  Greeks  correspond  only  imperfectly  with  the 
common  Dolphin,  that  the  representations  are  often  unlike,  and 
generally  inexact — have  thought  that  they  ought  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  marvellous  animal  so  much  spoken  of  by  the  ancients 
was  a creation  of  the  fancy.  But  this  opinion  cannot  be  admitted, 
after  the  explanation  given  by  Lacepede,  from  which  it  results 
that  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  representations  of  the  Dolphin 
arose  from  the  respect  which  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece 
showed  to  the  traditional  image  of  the  Dolphin  which  was  handed 
down  to  them  from  their  own  ancient  artists,  the  contemporaries  of 
Homer. 

The  species  of  Dolphins  are  extremely  numerous. 

Porpoises  differ  from  Dolphins  in  having  the  muzzle  short, 
uniformly  rounded,  and  not  having  the  form  of  a beak.  The  com- 
mon Porpoise,  Phoccena  communis  (Fig.  21),  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Cetaceans  : it  is  only  one  metre  twenty-five  centimetres  in 
length.  It  lives  in  numerous  troops,  and  attracts  attention  by  its 
merry  gambols  amongst  the  waves.  The  Mackerel,  the  Herring,  and 
the  Salmon  flee  before  these  turbulent  troops  of  Porpoises.  These 
troops^  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
individual  creatures  composing  them  ccme  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
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they  darken  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  One  then  sees  their  oily 
blackish  bodies  shining  on  all  sides. 

Porpoises  make  desperate  war  on  the  fish  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  particularly  on  Salmon.  These  try  in  vain  to  escape  from  their 
enemy ; their  manoeuvres  are  generally  defeated  with  marvellous 
address.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  pursuit  of  the  Salmon  by 
the  Porpoise  say  that  it  is  a very  curious  and  amusing  sight. 

The  Porpoise  abounds  on  the  French  coasts ; it  even  comes  up 
the  rivers,  and  has  been  sometimes  seen  at  Rouen,  and  even  as  far 


Fig  zi. — Porpoise  ( Phocama  communis). 


as  Paris.  In  the  middle  ages  Porpoise  hunting  was  of  a certain 
importance  to  the  European  nations ; for  its  flesh  was  then  much 
sought  after  by  all  classes  of  society.  The  pursuit  of  them  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  north,  either  for  their  flesh,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
Laplanders  and  Greenlanders,  or  for  their  fat,  which  is  sent  into 

The  common  Porpoise  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  animals  of  this 
family  the  Grampus,  or  the  Gladiator  Dolphin  (Phococtia  Orca),  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  largest  animals  of  its  group,  attaining 
to  eight  metres  in  length.  The  Grampus  is  common  in  northern 
seas  It  is  a very  strong  and  excessively  voiacious  animal,  bir 
Joseph  Banks  says  that  a Grampus,  which  had  been  struck  with 
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harpoons  and  made  fast  to  a boat,  towed  it  with  four  people  in  it,  in 
spite  of  a strong  tide  which  was  running  eight  miles  an  hour,  from 
Blackwall  to  Greenwich,  and  then  on  to  Deptford. 

This  animal  is  celebrated  for  the  combats  in  which  it  is  said  it 
engages  with  the  giant  of  the  seas— the  Whale.  Grampuses  go  in 
troops,  and  if  they  meet  with  a Whale  they  rush  upon  it,  hustle  and 
worry  it ; and  then,  when  overcome  with  fatigue,  it  opens  its  mouth, 
they  devour  its  tongue. 

Narwhals  (Mono don)  differ  very  little  from  Porpoises  in  their 
general  form  and  the  colour  of  their  bodies ; but  at  the  first  glance 
they  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  Cetaceans  by  the 
singular  tusk  with  which  nature  has  provided  them.  Of  the  two 
incisive  teeth  implanted  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Narwhal,  one  is 
almost  entirely  aborted,  whilst  the  other  is  prodigiously  elongated  in 
a straight  line,  and  is  simply  an  enormous  stiletto,  which  is  rounded 
with  a spiral  fluting,  a sharp  point  at  the  extremity,  and  which  is  of 
one-third  or  half  the  length  of  the  animal.  This  strange  creature  has 
then  but  one  tooth  and  what  a tooth ! It  is,  in  fact,  a sword  of 
rv  ory.  . In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Amsterdam  and  other 
collections  there  is  a Narwhal  skull  with  two  fully  developed  tusks 
There  have  been,  both  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
many  stones  about  the  Narwhal’s  tooth.  It  was  formerly  considered 
bl*lk£th,e  h?rn  °f,  ,the  Unicorn,  which  was  situated  on  the  middle 
the  forehead.  This  fabulous  being  resembled,  they  said,  the 
Horse  and  the  Stag.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  described  it,  and  it  is 
•epresented  on  many  ancient  monuments.  It  was  adopted  by  the 

e ag“’  haS  0ften  decorated  the  trophies  in 

Our  ancestors  attributed  to  the  tooth  of  the  Narwhal  which  thev 
tailed  the  tooth  of  the  Unicorn,  marvellous  medicinal  virines  The^ 
-onsidered  it  an  infallible  antidote  to  all  poisonous  substances  • thev 
vere  persuaded  that  it  counteracted  all  the  hurtful  properties  nf 
venomous  substances.  Charles  IX.,  dreading  lest  £ ^ f ? f 

icisoned,  was  very  careful  to  put  into  his  cup  of  wine  a pieced?  the 

>ea  Unicorn’s  tooth.  Ambroise  Pard  was  the  first  who  dared  to  lift 
ip  his  voice  against  such  errors.  10  aared  t0  11  ^ 

•>ri J7n  Sr„™  Tndtst0s  be  an  °>Ct  of 

massed  from  the  apothecary’s  laboratorv  t 'Pposed  V1^tues-  It  then 
.here  i.  was  long  proved  under  & 


Jnicorn. 

In  the  fable  of  “ Les  oreilles  du  Lidvres,” 


La  Fontaine  alludes 
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to  these  superstitious  notions.  A Lion,  wounded  by  a horned 
animal,  issues  a decree  that  every  animal  having  horns  be  banished: 
from  his  domain.  A Hare  perceiving  the  shadow  of  its  own  ears, 
and  fearing  that  they  would  be  taken  for  horns,  is  preparing  to  go  j 
into  banishment. 

“ Adieux,  voisin  Grillon,”  dit-il ; “ je  pars  d’ici ! 

Mes  oreilles  enfin  seraient  comes  aussi J j 

Et  quand  ie  les  aurais  plus  courtes  qu’une  Autruchc, 

Je  craindrais  meme  encore.”  Le  Grillon  repartit 
“ Cornes  cela  ! Vous  me  prenez  pour  cruche  . 

Ce  sont  oreilles  que  Dieu  fit.” 

“ On  les  fera  passer  pour  cornes, 

Dit  1’ animal  craintif,  “ et  cornes  de  Licornes  l 

The  true  nature  of  this  horn  was  shown  for  the  first  time  by  a 
naturalist  of  the  Renaissance,  one  Wormius,  who  had  found  it  affixed  1 
in  its  socket  in  a skull  similar  to  that  of  a Whale.  But  it  was  not  till 
1671  that  Frederick  Martens  gave  a tolerably  correct  description  j 
the7  Narwhal.  These  Narwhal  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icdand, 
and  in  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Greenland  They  gather  to- 
eether  in  the  creeks  of  the  ice  islands,  and  travel  in  bands.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  take  them  if  they  did  not  live  in  troops  I 

isolated  they  swim  with  such  rapidity  as  to  escape  from  all  pursu  • 
But  when  they  are  near  together  they  mutually  embrace  each 
? ore  easily  caught  When  the  fishing-boats  glide  cautiously 

near  *^f0ef“se 

U-fr  heads  in  the  air  to 

retreat, ^or  ad^ce,°nor  fight,  and  hey  fall  under  the  blows  of  the 

Sail°Th  eta !l“ deremtmdactarewUh  the  Narwhal's  tusks  their  arrow* 

be  venomous.  The7  name  this  animal  bears  was  given  to  it  b)  the 

* “ Adieu,  neighbour  Cricket,”  said  he  ; “ I depart  hence  ! 

Mv  pars  at  last  will  be  horns  also  ; 

And  even  if  they  were  shorter  than  those  of  an  Ostric  , 

I should  still  be  afraid,”  The  cricket  answered- 
“ Those  horns  ! You  must  take  me  foi  a fool. 

Those  are  ears  which  God  has  given  you. 

“Thev  will  make  them  pass  for  horns,  „ 

Said  the  timid  creature  " and  fir  Untorn',  hern,  to  / 
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Icelanders.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  “ Whale  that  feeds  on  dead 
bodies ; ” for  the  word  nar  in  their  language  means  dead  body  or 
carcass,  and  the  word  Whal,  Whale.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  Greenlanders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  who 
esteem  it  excellent.  They  dry  it  by  exposing  it  to  smoke.  The  oil 
furnished  by  the  Narwhal  is,  it  is  said,  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Whale. 

Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  use  of  the  Narwhal’s  formidable 
weapon.  They  say  that  they  use  it  in  their  attacks  on  the  Whale, 
and  that  they  kill  this  monster  by  running  their  swords  into  its  belly. 
Lacepede  says  that  their  tusks  have  been  found  deeply  implanted  in 
the  bodies  of  Whales  • but  other  authors  formally  deny  that  battles 
ever  take  place  between  these  two  terrible  combatants. 

Narwhals  sometimes  rush  with  prodigious  speed  and  force  against 
vessels,  which  they  no  doubt  take  for  some  gigantic  prey.  If  the 
animal  attack  the  ship  on  the  side  as  it  is  sailing,  the  tooth,  imbedded 
in  the  wood,  breaks  off ; but.if  .it  attack  it  from  behind,  the  Narwhal 
remains  fixed  to  the  ship ; it  is  then  dragged  along  and  towed  till 
it  dies. 


Certain  natuialists,  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  Narwhal’s  tusk  is 
smooth  towards  the  end,  which  is  sometimes  rounded,  and,  as  it  were, 
worn  away,  have  concluded  that  the  animal  uses  its  horn  for  piercing 
the  ice,  when  it  wants  to  come  up  and  breathe,  and  to  save  itself  a 
long  journey  to  the  open  water.  Others  have  thought  that  these 
traces  of  wear  and  tear  of  its  weapon  arise  from  the  friction  of  it  in 
sand  or  against  rocks,  when  the  animal  is  looking  there  for  its  food 
which  consists  of  Cuttle-fish,  flat  fish,  Cod,  Ray,  Oysters,  and  othel 
Mollusks.  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Narwhal  uses  its 
natural  lance  for  attacking  its  prey,  for  killing  it,  and  perhaps  also 
for  tearing  it  up  before  it  devours  it.  Thus  the  Narwhal's  tooth  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  which  serves  to  satisfv  the 
wants  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  animal,  useful  to  ft  for its  reap iation 

weapon"1'011'  **  *■“  “ «*»*«  & XfensNe 

Narwhals  are  not  always  brutal  and  warlike.  Scoresbv  saw  some 
33S  °/*?se  mar‘ne  animals ; they  raised  iheir  horns 
the  “d  *'-y  followed 

The  ivory  of  the  Narwhal’s  tusk  is  an  obiect  of  value  • h ;<• 

E°Xnt  lai?  is  andsuscePtible  of  a finer  polish  than  that  of  the 

sailles  are  shown  T accoui?t  that  visitors  to  the  library  of  Ver- 
are  shown  a walking-stick  made  of  Narwhal  ivory  inlaid  with 
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mother-of-pearl.  Of  this  ivory  is  made  an  ancient  throne  of  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Castle  of  Rosenberg. 

A most  excellent  observer,  Dr.  R.  . Brown,  remarks  that  “ the 
Narwhal  is  gregarious,  generally  travelling  in  great  herds.  I have 
seen  ” he  relates,  “ a herd  of  many  thousands  travelling  north  in  their 
summer  migrations,  tusk  to  tusk  and  tail  to  tail,  like  a regiment  of 
cavalry,  so  regularly  did  they  seem  to  rise  and  sink  into  the  water  in 
their  undulatory  movements  in  swimming.  It  is  very  active,  and  wi 
often  dive  with  the  rapidity  of  the  Right  Whale,  taking  out  thirty  or 
forty  fathoms  of  line."  These  “ schules”  are  not  all  of  one  sex,  as 
stated  by  Scoresby,  but  consist  of  males  and  females  mixed.  The  use 
of  the  tusk  has  long  been  a matter  of  dispute  : it  has  been  supposed 
to  use  it  to  stir  up  its  food  from  the  bottom  ; but  if  such  were  the  case 
the  females  would  be  sadly  at  a loss..  They  seem  to  fight  with  them; 
for  it  is  rarely  that  an  unbroken  one  is  obtained,. and  occasionally  one 
may  be  found  with  the  point  of  another  jammed  into  the  broken  place, 
where  the  tusk  is  young  enough  to  be  hollow,  or  entirely  lost  close  to 
the  skull.  Fabricus  thought  that  these  horns  were  to  keep  the 
holes  open  in  the  ice  during  the  winter ; and  the  following  occurrence 
seems  to  support  his  view  :-In  April,  i860,  a Greenlander  was  travel- 
Hng  along  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Chnstianshaab,  and  discovered 
on!  of  those  open  places  in  the  ice  which,  even  m the  most  severe 
winters  remain  free  of  ice.  In  this  hole  hundreds  of  Narwhals  and 
Belugas  were  protruding  their  heads  to  breathe,  no  other  open  spot 
presenting  itself  for  miles  around.  It  was  described  to  Dr..  Brown  as 
akin  to  an  Arctic  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta  from  the  eroding  of  the 
Narwhals  in  their  eagerness  to  keep  to  the  place.  Hundreds  ot 
Eskimo  and  Danes  resorted  thither  with  their  Dogs  and  sledges 
and  while  one  shot  the  animal  another  h^P00^  t0  P£vent  its 
being  pushed  aside  by  the  anxious  crowd  of  brethren.  Dozens 0 
both!  Narwhals  and  Belugas  were  killed  but  many  were  lost  before 
thev  were  brought  home,  the  ice  breaking  up  soon  after.  In  the 
ensuing  summer  the  natives  found  many  dead  washed  up  m the  bays 
Sd  inlets  around.  Neither  the  Narwhal  nor  the  Beluga  are  timid 
anfmals!  but  will  approach  close  to,  and  gambol  for  hours  in  the  1111- 

me“eml1nfe'Cvl,al  the  tusks  are  momentary,  but  exist 
within  the  intermaxillary  bone,  each  about  ten  inches  I long,  roug  , d 
with  no  inclination  to  spire;  “in  feet,”  remarks  Mr 
unlike  a miniature  piece  of  pig-iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
veloped  tusk  in  the  male  is  smooth  and  tapering,  and  wr'"kled 
tudinally.  Double-tusked  Narwhals  are  not  uncommon.  I have 
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seen  them  swimming  about  among  the  herd,  and  several  such  skulls 
have  been  preserved.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  greyish,  or  velvet- 
black,  with  white  spots,  sometimes  roundish,  but  more  frequently 
irregular  blotches  of  no  certain  outline,  running  into  one  another. 
There  are  no  spots  on  the  tail  or  flippers,  but  waxy-like  streaks  shade 
off  on  each  side  at  the  junction  of  the  tail,  which  is  white  at  the  line  of 
indentation.  The  female  is  more  spotted  than  the  male.  The  young 
is,  again,  much  darker ; and  individuals  have  been  seen  which  were 
almost  white,  like  the  one  Anderson  describes  as  having  come  ashore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  In  a female,  killed  at  Pond’s  Bay,  in 
August,  1 86 1,  the  stomach  was  corrugated  in  complicated  folds,  as 
were  also  the  small  intestines.  It  contained  Crustaceans,  bones  of 
Fishes,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  the  horny  mandibles  of  some 
species  of  Cuttle  (probably  Sepia  loligd)  firmly  packed  one  within  the 
other.”  * The  Narwhal  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  regions, 
and  very  rarely  strays  to  temperate  latitudes  ; still  fossil  remains  of 
it  have  been  found  both  in  England  and  France.  A male  taken 
entangled  among  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  sound  of  Weesdale, 
in  Zetland,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1808,  measured  twelve  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  tusk. 

The  Beluga  ( Beluga  catodon ),  or  “White  Whale  ” of  British  seamen, 
is  an  animal  nearly  akin  to  the  Narwhal,  but  it  is  not  provided  with 
a tusk,  and  it  has  some  teeth  situated  in  the  front  half  only  of  the 
jaws,  which  are  conical,  oblique,  often  truncated  from  attrition,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  not  unfrequently  disappearing.  These  teeth  vary  in 
number,  but  there  is  usually  a row  of  nine  above  and  eight  below, 
occasionally  one  more  or  less.  The  colour  of  the  Beluga . is 
wholly  white,  but  the  young  are  black.  In  length  it  rarely  exceeds 
fifteen  feet.  According  to  Dr.  R.  Brown,  this  animal  “ is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  so  far  as  its  importance  to  the  Greenlander  and  Eskimo 
is  concerned,  the  Whale  of  Greenland.  Like  the  Narwhal,  it  is 
there  indigenous  ; but  it  is  only  seen  on  the  coast  of  Danish  Greenland 
during  the  winter  months,  leaving  the  coast  south  of  720  N.  kt.,  in  June, 
and  roaming  about  at  the  head  of  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  western  shore 
of  Davis  Strait  during  the  summer.  In  October  it  is  seen  to  go 
west,  not  south ; but  in  winter  it  can  be  observed,  in  company  with 
the  Narwhal,  at  the  broken  places  in  the  ice.  Its  range  may  be  said 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Narwhals ; and  during  the  summer 
months  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Right  Whale,  of  which  it  is  con- 
sidered the  precursor.  It,  however,  wanders  farther  south  than  the 


* Brown:  “ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,”  1868,  p.  552. 
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Narwhal,  being  found  as  a regular  denizen  as  far  south  as  63  N.  lat, 
on  the  European  coast,  though  on  the  opposite  or  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  reaches  much  farther  south,  being  quite  common  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  Greenlanders,  during  the  summer  kill 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  preserve  their  oil,  and  dry  their  flesh  for 
winter  use.  Of  this  animal  and  the  Narwhal  about  500  are  yearly 
caught  bv  the  Greenlanders;  but  the  majority  of  this  number  are 
Belugas.  It  feeds  on  Crustaceans,  Fishes,  and  Cuttles,  and  m the 
stomach  is  generally  found  sand.  The  Greenlanders  often  jocularly 
remark,  in  reference  to  this,  that  the  Keltlluak  takes  m ballast.  Great 
numbers  are  captured  by  means  of  nets  at  the  entrance  of  fjords  and 
inlets,  or  in  the  sounds  between  islands.  The  young  are  dar  -er 
coloured  than  the  adult,  and  can  at  once  be  distinguish ed  among  the 
herds  of  the  adults,  which  are  of  a pinky-white  colour.  It  is  said  to 
be  rarely  seen  far  from  land.  The  males  and  females  go  together  m 
the  herd7,  and  do  not  separate,  as  has  been  stated.  1 heir  blast  is  not 
unmusical ; and  when  under  the  water  they  emit  a peculiar  whistling 
sound  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  call  of  a bird  ; on  this  account 
the  seamen  often  term  them  Sea-canaries  ! It  is  rarely  that  the  re- 
gular whalers  kill  a Beluga,  their  swiftness  and  activity  giving  them 
Sore  trouble  than  the  oil  is  worth.  I did  hear  however,  of  one 
whaler  that  killed  several  hundreds  m the  course  of  a summer  but 
this  is  also  an  isolated  case.”  * According  to  Eschn^  the 

Beluga  devours  enormous  quantities  of  Cuttle  ( Sepia  0 & ), 

Cadus cediiinus)  and  large  Prawns.  In  August,  1793,  two  males  were 
"gfon  Seal  of  the  Pen, land  Frith  some  mdes . east of 

Thurso ; and  one  was  killed  on  the  eastern  ST*  1 ffij 

1815.  A very  few  other  instances  are  on  record  of  the  Beluga  visiting 

*he  Antnima'rof 1 this  species  was  kept  for  some  time  ^ in  a tank 
keepe,:  Md  aSow^self  ,0  be  handed  b, • hinp 

ZVTr eKt^  VS  M 

docile,  however,  than  an  example  of Beluga 
a time  with  it  in  the  same  tank.*  A second  species  ot  Beluga 

* Brown  : “Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1S6S,  p.  551. 

f At  Barnum’s  Museum,  New  York. 

| “ Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  1S63*  p*  o3 
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(B.  Kingii ) has  been  obtained  off  the  coasts  of  Australia,  but  not 
much  is  known  of  it. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  British  Museum  “ Catalogue  of  Seals 
and  Whales,”  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  published  in  1866,  the  Cetacea  are 
divided  into  two  sub-orders,  Cete  and  Sirenia ; and  the  Cete  into  two 
sections,  Mysticete  and  Denticete.  The  Mysticete  consist  of  the  Tooth- 
less Whales  and  Rorquals,  and  the  Denticete  of  the  Cachalots, 
Dolphins,  and  other  genera  that  have  teeth.  Two  families  are  recog- 
nised of  the  Mysticete , viz.,  Balcenidce  (the  Whales),  and  Balcenopteridce 
(the  Rorquals),  &c.  ; and  the  Balcenoptendce  are  arranged  into  three 
sub-families,  viz.,  Megaptennce  (the  Hunchback),  Physalince,  and  Balce- 
nopterinee.  Of  a fossil  species,  Palceocetus  Sedgewickii,  however,  some 
remains  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  “ crag  ” deposit 
Dr.  Gray  remarks  that  “probably  when  it  is  better  known  it  will 
form  a family  (. Palceocetidce ),  to  be  placed  between  Balcenidce  and 
Balcenoptendce:  Of  Balcenidce  he  recognises  five  genera,  viz.,  Balcena , 

Bubalcena,  Hunterms,  Caperia , and  Maaeayius.  In  Balcena  the 
hakes  of  baleen  are  thin  and  polished,  with  a thick  enamel  coat  and 
a fine  fringe ; in  the  others  the  baleen  is  thick  and  not  polished,  and 
has  a thm  enamel  coat  and  a coarse  thick  fringe.  Of  Balcena  three 
species  are  recognised,  and  a fourth  admitted  dubiously.  These  are 
-1.  B.  my  sheet  us,  the  Arctic  Right  Whale;  2,  B.  biscayensis,  which 
is  accepted  as  extinct  by  Professors  Eschricht  and  Van  Beneden,  and 
of  which  there  is  a skeleton  m the  Museum  of  Pampeluna ; * B 
margmata^  th e Western  Australian  Right  Whale,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Gray,  is  undoubtedly  a very  distinct  species;”  4.  (?)  B.  gibbosa 

S,bteged,fC“gx,l?ale  ,of  the  AtIantic-  which  is  *us  described  by 

Dudley  m the  Philosophical  Transations  ” for  172 c : “Nearly  akin 
to  the  Fm-back  but  instead  of  a fin  upon  its  back,  the  rid“  of  the 
after-part  of  its  back  is  scragged  with  half  a dozen  knobs  or  knuckles 

Hlfbone  ;glh  Mha,e^'  mypatu?)  ” %t.re  and  quanrity 
OI  Oil.  His  bone  (whalebone)  is  white,  but  won't  SDlit " rnviVr 

mSed ^but^D  SCrS  WhalG  WaS  ufGly  a Rorclual  that  had  been 
mutilated  but  Dr.  Gray  suspects,  “from  Dudley’s  account  of  the 

Indeed  Be*' inTs  & 1 P^ably  wll-kn™"erfy 

maeea,  Beale,  in  his  History  of  the  Sperm  Whale  ’ sneaks  nf  h L 

recognised  by  the  whalers  now;  but  (according  ’ t0P  Dieffenbachl 

lamSgauthori^WDrleR  for  th^70ung  of  the  Right  Whale.”  Our 
rtiesc  autlionty,  Dr.  R.  Brown,  m his  very  excellent  nnner  “ On 

Cetaceans  of  the  Greenland  Seas,”*  remarks,  “What  the Scrag°Whale 


* Brown  : “ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,”  1868, 
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of  Dudley  is  1 cumot ■ 

He  also  remarks  that  tro  essois  tsc  d in  ,he  Greenland 

that  there  is  a second  eS?Notd  Jape?’  (Balzna  nord-cafer  of  Bonaterre 
and  northern  seas  the  w ora  caper  v nf  the  Icelanders,  and 

and  more  violent  in  its  movements.  and  accordi  g^y 

difficult  and  dangerous  to  capture;  2nd , that  it  1 1 sm  f ^ 

however,  impossible  to  P™  “ stort«,  S thkt  its 

has  much  less  blubber  ; 3rd,  that  h more  thanhalfthe 

whalebone  is  comparatively  small,  and  sea  ^ infested 

length  of  that  of  ,the  ^ 7f  he  genu^Coronula,  and'that  it  belongs 
with  a parasite  belonging  to  tne  get  the  B mystlcetuS 

to  the  temperate  North  Atlan  ic  a ronsidered  exceptional  when 

belongs  to  the  icy  sea,  so  that  it  mu  other>  Moreover,  they 

either  of  them  strays  into  the  ra  g found  farther  towards  the 

consider  that  in  its  native  seas  f and  neS  the  coast  of 

south  in  the  winter  (viz.,  in  the  *1  , -le  m (])e  sumtner  it  roamed 

North  America  down  to  ^aPe  Co^’hi  i landand  the  most  northerly 
about  around  Iceland,  ^ that  this  was  the  Whale 

part  of  Norway.  Dr.  bschncn  seventeenth  century;  hence 

captured  by  the  Basque  wha  er  dg  the  colour  0f  the  baleen, 

he  has  called  it  B.  Biscay  ensis.  . , « t die  y0ung  the  laminae 

Dr.  Brown  informs  us  that  it  is  variable  In  they  aK 

are  frequently  striped  green  an  ac  , q[  the  lamin3e  are  striped 

occasionally  altogether  black  , ofte  others  want  this 

with  alternate  streaks  of  black  be  occalionally  found  white 

variegation.  Whalebone  is  .said  to  be occi^on  ^ y ^ accord. 

without  the  animal  differing  in  the  gl t * tance  as  being  a 
J&g  0?tSC' SceXg* Scrag  Whale  indicated  by 

appears  that  the  Ie°SsT^"ih 

length  of  sixty-five  feet , an  the  instrument  through  which 

per  se,  the  tail  has  no  power,  y , ments  0f  which  seem  to  be 

the  lumbar  muscles  (the  tendinous  work,  it  exerts 

prolonged  into  the  cartilagino  aved  in  boys’  books  of  sea 

5SS  assn sr a 
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as  an  artistic  exaggeration.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  very  rare, 
and  never  proceed  to  such  an  extent ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Scoresby  s artist  has  taken  liberties  with  his  description,  that  worthy 
navigator  being  himself  above  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Captain  Alexander  Deuchars,  who  has  now  made 
upwards  of  fifty  voyages  into  the  Arctic  regions,  informed  me  that  he 
had  known  a Whale  toss  a boat  nearly  three  feet  into  the  air,  and 
itself  rise  so  high  out  of  the  water  that  you  could  see  beneath  it,  but 
that,  if  Scoresby’s  figure  were  correct,  the  Whale  must  have  tossed  the 
boat  very  many  feet  into  the  air— a feat  which  he  did  not  think  was 
within  the  bounds  of,  if  not  possibility,  yet  of  probability.”  Yet  Mr. 
Blyth  assures  us  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  island  of 
instan  dAcunha,  the  evening  previous  to  a gale  of  wind,  he  has  seen 
several  large  Whales  repeatedly  jump  clear  of  the  water. 

With  respect  to  the  Whale  “ spouting,”  as  it  is  commonly  styled, 
innJ  remarks,  that  “most  of  the  slimy-looking  substances 
ArCtl,C  SCaS  are  generally  masses  of  Diatomaca 
hnW  nfV1 i t'T’  &c-i  but  in  some  cases  it  is  the  mucous 
TL  6 br?£hial.  Passages  which  has  been  discharged  when 

in  thp111?!  WaS  b ?wing'  Thls  ‘blowing,’  so  familiar  a feature 
m the  Cetaceans,  but  especially  in  the  Right  Whales  is  nuife 

hoLsC  are  t?  ^ breathlDg  of  the  higher  mammals,  and  the  ‘ blow- 
& , e.  fth.e  Perfect  analogues  of  the  nostrils.  It  is  most  erro- 
neously stated  that  the  Whale  ejects  water  from  the  £blow-holes  ’ I 
have  been  many  times  only  a few  feet  from  the  Whale  when 

Rejected  from  .P.rpose1^  observing  it,  could  never  see  that 

,J,td  ,fro™  lts  nostrils  anything  but  the  ordinary  breath  a fact 
ic  might  have  almost  been  deduced  from  analogy.  In  the  cold 

d se^rL^in^f  ? ^Tlly/°ndenSed’  npoi  those 

lose  at  hand  m the  form  of  a dense  spray,  which  mav  have  leH 

amen  to  suppose  that  this  vapour  was  originally  ejected  in  the 

form  of  water.  Occasionally  when  the  Whalf  blows  J just  as  it  ^ 

rising  out  of,  or  sinking  in,  the  sea  a little  nf  th*  J ls 

wtLTwo^ 

supplying  them,  blood,  as  might  be  expmed  is  eieo  ed  X .?'S 
death-throes  along  with  the  breath  Wh^r,  fi  \ 1Si  eJecte<^  in  the 

'spouting  red/  he^onctades  AaUts  Zt  t f ??? 

then  mortally  wounded.”  distant ; for  it  is 

‘After  man,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Whale  ic  n m * , 

most  savage  of  all  the  Cetaceanc  nnri  eu6  ° gladiator,  the 

upon  other  animals  belonging  ’the  orden  °tL°tUSS 
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(. Alopias  vulpes),  the  very  existence  of  which  Scoresby  seemed  to 
doubt,  but  which  is  now  so  comparatively  well-known  to  naturalists 
and  seamen,  is  also  an  enemy  of  the  Whale.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  attacks  it  in  life,  or  only  preys  upon  it  after  death.  The 
Advice  (Captain  A.  Deuchars)  once  took  a dead  Whale  alongside, 
which  this  Shark  was  attacking  in  dozens,  the  belly  being  perfectly 
riddled  by  them.*  The  Greenland  Shark  ( Scymnus  borealis),  though 
it  gorges  itself  with  the  dead  Whale,  does  not  appear  to  trouble  it 
during  life.  Martens’s  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  fight 
between  the  Whale  and  Sword-fish  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
misconception,  this  name  being  applied  by  seamen  not  only  to  the 
scomberoid  fish  ( Xiphias ),  but  also  to  the  Gladiator  Dolphin,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  fights  furiously  with  the  Right  Whale.  The  Whale 
must  attain  a great  age,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  troubled  with  many 
diseases.  Whales  which  are  seen  floating  dead  are  almost  always 
found  to  have  been  wounded.  They  are  often  killed  with  harpoon- 
blades  embedded  deep  in  the  blubber ; and  some  of  these,  from  the 
marks  on  them,  have  been  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  fights  of  a 
very  ancient  date,  and  in  which  the  Whale  has  come  off  victor." 

“ Each  species  of  Whale,”  remarks  Dr.  Gray,  “ has  its  own 
peculiar  kind  of  sessile  Cirriped ; one  has  the  Coronula , another  the 
Diadema,  and  the  third  the  Tubicinella.  They  are  all  sunk  in  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  with  the  aperture  for  the  free  valve,  or  operculum 
as  it  is  called,  alone  exposed,  and  as  they  grow  in  size  the  deeper 
they  sink  into  the  skin.  Some  genera  allied  to  Corotmla  are  found 
on  the  shells  of  Turtles,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  shells  that  are 
partially  covered  by  the  mantle  of  the  animal.  The  Whales  have 
also  pedunculated  Cirripeds  on  them  \ these  were  early  observed  : 
‘ This  Whale  hath  naturally  growing  upon  his  backe  white  things 
like  unto  Barnacles  ’ (Purchas,  ‘ Pilgrims,’  471).” 

In  the  genus  Eubalcena  the  head  is  about  a fourth  of  the  entire 
length,  and  there  are  some  other  differences.  Only  one  species  can 
with  certainty  be  referred  to  it,  the  Cape  Whale  ( E . Australis),  of 
which  a female  measured  sixty-eight  feet  in  length.  In  the  Green- 
land Right  Whale,  and  probably  in  all  other  Balamda,  the  female  is 
the  larger.  The  Japanese  Whale  {E.  Sieboldii ) of  Gray,  according  to 
that  naturalist,  is  only  described  and  figured  from  a model  made  in 
porcelain  clay  by  a Japanese  under  the  inspection  of  a Japanese 


* The  sailors,  Dr.  Brown  remarks,  have  a notion  that  the  Shark  does  not  bite 
out  the  pieces,  but  cuts  them  by  means  of  its  curved  dorsal  fin,  and  seizes  them  as 
they  sink  when  severed  from  the  victim.  This  belief  is  widely  and  firmly  received. 
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whaler  and  of  Dr.  Siebold ; but  no  remains  of  the  animal  were 
brought  to  Europe ; • so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
Eubalatha  or  a Hunterius , or  if.  it  may  not  be  an  entirely  new  form  ” 
Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  “ the  Right  Whale,  so  abundant  and  so 
little  molested  in  the  northernmost  waters  of  the  Pacific,  especially 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Greenland  species  f*  but  Dr.  Gray  remarks  that  its  baleen  which 
is  very  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  B.  mysticetus,  “ shows  that  it  is 
more  allied  to  the  Cape  species,  but  apparently  distinct  from  it.” 
Hunterius  Temmmckii , Caperia  antipodosum , and  Macleayius  Austra- 
lians use  three  other  Southern  Whales,  the  distinctions  of  which 
are  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  In  one  or  more  , of  them  a 
cunous  horny  substance  is  commonly  observed  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  which  the  whalers  denominate  the  creature’s  “bonnet” 
One  m the  British  Museum,  obtained  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
oblong  m shape,  eleven  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  with  a 
very  lough  pitted  surface.  The  whole  substance  seems  to  be  formed 
of  irregukr  horny  layers  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  last  one  formed ; and  each  of  these  layers  is  more  or  less 

to  Se  mass  ™ su,face’^ *e  ^regular  appearance 

‘ bonnet  ’ " wrim*  n re“llec*  observmg  any  account  of  this 

horn  as’it  with  T!’-  0T  corn,  or  rudimentary  frontal 

m t at  of \he V Yff ie?’iin  any  account  of  the  Whale,  nor 

that  of  the  Cachalot.  I have  especially  searched  for  it  in  works 

by  persons  who  have  seen  these  Whales  alive,  but  without  success 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  that  the  ‘ bonnet  ’ mav  be 

Sg  it”  °pment’  “d  p0Ssibly  cha«ct«istic  of  the  species 

In  the  true  Cetacea  generally,  or  Cete  of  Dr.  Gray  there  are 
airs  upon  the  skin,  and  the  nearest  approximation  to  bristles  is 

iZr£*3i 

wSd states’that 

te  tifoVr1 

hairs,  with  fewer  hairs  in  the  anterior  rows' TiCeblGhe’C  ,Tte 
■ have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  Ss ' “ 


# ‘4 


D 


Whaling  Voyage,”  vol.  ii., 


P.  229. 
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they  are  often  wanting  in  old  individuals.”  Notwithstanding  their 
abnormability  of  external  form,  and  of  their  mode  of  life,  as  compared 
with  the  generality  of  the  class  Mammalia,  it  is  thus  seen  that  even 
the  great  toothless  Whales  tend  to  exhibit  one  of  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  the  class  to  which  they  appertain,  which  is  to  be  clad  with 
hair  or  fur  • and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  been  overlooked  in 
sundry  species  of  them. 

Of  the  three  sub-families  of  B alamo pterida,  the  Megaptennce  com- 
prise three  genera— Megaptera,  Poescopia,  and  Eschnchtius ; the 
Physalince  comprise  Benedenia , Physalus,  Cuvierius,  and  Sibbaldius  ; 
and  the  Baloonopter ince  consist  of  one  genus  only  Balanoptcrus. 

Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Gray  carries  the  dis- 
crimination of  these  genera  to  excess ; but,  after  briefly  assigning 
certain  distinctions,  it  is  remarked  by  him  that  the  student  mu  t 
not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  the  characters  of  the  genera 
here  given  are  taken  from  a few  parts  of  the  skeleton,  they  are  the 
only  differences  that  exist  between  the  skeletons  of  the  different 
genera  and  species.  The  form  of  the  head,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  of  the  ribs  and  of  the  bladebone,  have  been 
selected  after  a long  and  careful  comparison  of  the  skeletons,  as  the 
\arts  which  afford  the  most  striking  characters  that  can  be  the  most 
easily  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  student  in  a few  words,  and 
therefore  best  adapted  for  the  distinction  of  the  genera  and  species 
It  is  at  least  tolerably  certain  now  that  the  species  of  Aese  hu^e 
marine  creatures  are  surprisingly  numerous,  instead  °f  ^ Qaf 
comparatively  very  few,  as  was  supposed  formerly  , and  several 
them  have  only  recently  become  adequately  recognised,  whilst  by  far 
the  oreater  number  are  still  insufficiently  known  to  be  regarded 
definffely  established.  Here  we  can  do  little  more  than  briefly 

^The  Humpbacked  Wha.es,  form  a we.l-drsun-  • 

relished  sub-family  of  Balanoptenda.  They  have  remarkali  j ong 
flippers,  each  containing  fou/very  long  fingers,  composed  of  many 

^«of  Si  " &&  toe  geliem  ^ 

singfo' species,  and  provisionally  ^^^^ptoc'k^Vdrales  • 

“ mo^  o7  = 

their  Tivourite  resort.  Examples,  he  adds,  art  vec  ; 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  the  deep  water  round  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  They  are 
most  abundant  off  the  bold  coast  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  California." 
The  Keporkak  of  the  Greenlanders  is  the  Megaptera  longimana  of 
Dr.  Giay.  “This  Whale,"  writes  Dr.  Brown,  “is  only  found  on  the 
Greenland  coast  in  the  summer  months.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
regularly  caught  at  the  settlement  of  Frederickshaab,  in  South 
Greenland.  In  North  Greenland  it  is  not  much  troubled.  Whilst 
(Hedging  in  the  harbour  of  Egedesminde  one  snowy  June  day  a large 
Keporkak  swam  into  the  bay ; but  though  there  were  plenty  of 
boats  at  the  settlement,  and  the  natives  were  very  short  of  food,  yet 
they  stood  on  the  shore  staring  at  it  without  attempting  to  kill  it. 

I he  natives  of  this  settlement  are,  no  doubt,  the  poorest  hunters  and 
hshers  in  all  North  Greenland  (if  we  except  Godhavn,  the  next  most 
civilised  place)  ; but  there  were  at  that  time  at  the  settlement  natives 
rom  outlying  places.  A whaler,  Captain  John  Walker,  one  year,  in 
default  of  better  game,  killed  fifteen  Humpbacks  in  Disco  Bay  He 
got  blubber  from  them  sufficient,  according  to  ordinary  calculation, 

eighteen  ^ °-f  °J1’  but  on  cominS  home  it  only  yielded 

the  mncV  The  ba  e^VS,  short  and  of  little  value-  Though  one  of 
lccou^r3udC°hmm0nH-mhaileS  °n  thG  Greenland  coast,  ye*  on -this 
feZTv  i C^Ult  t0  CaptUre’  k is  rarely  troubled."*  Pro- 

KeZtk^ Cr ’ a , aU?0?y  among  Cetologists,  believes  the 
Sdet  and  w?  ? and  ther  Bermuda  Whale  to  be  the  same 
cord  na  to  h mi^a?s  from  Greenland  to  Bermuda,  ac- 
t0. season;  and  he  states  that  he  cannot  find  sufficient 

lo  senarmpUffthe  ske  et0n  of..the  Cape  sPecimen  in  the  Paris  Museum 
^ ar  e * f a sPecies  from  the  Greenland  example.  A young 
’ ,thirtDfive  feet  long,  the  pectorals  measuring  ten  fee?  was 

“Thi“tUW0f  St  Dee  “ iS<33.  its  skeleton  Is’  now 
tutecl  m Liverpool.  The  stomach  contained  onlv  shrimnc 

here  is  a very  fine  and  complete  skeleton,  forty  six  feet  in  3 
an  adult  individual,  in  the  museum  at  Brussels  Dr  Crtv  1 , ’ 

-er,  regards  the  Bermuda  Humpback  as  distinct  and  terS’i  T 
JT?  0ne  ,s  described  as  measuring  eighty-eiX  feet Tlen^ 

"et  bmld  PPJt‘'r  nnX  *«,  l0,;g’.  “d  *he  X “h8ree 

my ; and  hi l ? *he  *«”#•  LalandPoi  Dr 

' 'vWchdnm  SPTS’ 

Jenmark  at  a depth  of  .wo  to  four  fee,  bdof.he  lurfaS^the 


* Er°W°  ’ “ Pr““di"Ss  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  ,868, 
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ground,  about  d4o  feet  from  ^ 

to  fifteen  feet  above  ^ ^ \ma'daniim,  M.  (?)  BurmdsUn 
cCt  of  Eeunos^Ayt-ee.  and  -V.  Kuura,  from  that  of 

JaPThe  numerous  Rorquals  which** 

Physahnm  and  Balmop  u lna  p anttquorum,  the  ordinary 

To  his  genus  Physalus  . Dumidii,  also  northern ; 3-  F-  Slb' 

Great  Northern  Rorqual  .2.  P.  ! latirostris , but  the  specific 

baldii  (afterwards  identified  with  memoir  upon  which  has 

name  Sibbaldu  being j/ Reinhardt),*  again  northern  ; these  three  are 
been  published  by  D • following  are  much  less  so 

now  tolerably  well  known  p prasii iensis,  from  near 

, p (?)  Australis , Falkland  lslanas , 5 p jnaicus ; 

Bahia \ 6.  P (?)  >rrf^,  from  'he  c fr0’m  those  of  New 

8 /J.  (?)  iwasi,  Japanese  Sea  , 9-  qqed  from  the  Australian 

Zealand ; to.  P,  Gray,,  by  Professor  McCoy, 

colony  of  Victoria,  where  it  has  been  d ^ measured  ninety 

an  example  of  it  haying  een  , bed  from  physalus , are 
feet  in  length-t  Other  speci  , ^ ^ Wales  • Cuvierus  Sibbaldu, 

denia  Knoxii,  obtained  on  c and  s borealis,  from  the  northern 

already  noticed  ; Sibbaldius  latic  p and  p Antarctica , from 

Seas  • Schlegelii,  from  the  Malaya^  S \ t t0  the  comparatively 
rite Southern  Ocean.  “dds  B.  Sunnhoc,  from  tne 

small  B.  rostrata,  but  m his  app^d  ^ has  been  subsequent!, 

vicinity  of  Formosa;  and  B.  Rorqual  that  was  founc 

described  by  Dr.  H.  Burm^te*  tor n a ^ Buenos  Ayres  bu 
floating  on  the  River  Plata,  about  te  Physalus.\  When  thes< 

this  mu  not  -probably  prove  k bable  that  the  number  o 

SSr^teS Sn  imkaseri  ^ R ^ , 

1 Of  Physalus  antiquormn  W (n  comraon  with  most  of  th 
valuable  paper,  that  this  1 e ag  a rule,  but  keeps  abo 

family  BaUenoptendzA g * and  other  localities  in  Sou 
the  Cod-banks  of  Rifkol,  HotsteeiiDO^,,  wilich  they  devoi 

Greenland.  — s' si*  hundred  ben 

in  immense  quantities. 

. , tj for  MOV.,  l»c 


immense  ^ ,of 

voL  xx.  (1867),  p-  177- 
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taken  out  of  the  stomach  of  one  ; I know  an  instance  in  which  eight 
hundred  were  found.  They  often,  in  common  with  Bal<z?ioptera  gigas 
and  rosirata,  wander  into  the  European  seas  in  pursuit  of  Cod  and 
Herrings,  and  are  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockal.  A few 
years  ago  much  excitement  was  got  up  about  the  number  of  ‘ Whales’ 
found  in  that  locality,  and  companies  were  started  to  kill  them, 
supposing  them  to  be  the  Right  Whale  of  commerce.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  they  proved  only  to  be  ‘ Finners,’  which  prey 
on  the  immense  quantities  of  Cod  which  are  found  there.  This 
Whale  is  accounted  almost  worthless  by  the  whalers;  and,  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  oil  which  it  yields  and  the  difficulty 
of  capture,  it  is  never  attacked  unless  by  mistake  or  through  igno- 
rance. I remember  seeing  one  floating  dead  in  Davis  Strait,  to 
which  the  men  rowed,  taking  it  for  a Right  Whale  ; but  on  discovering 
their  mistake  they  immediately  abandoned  it.  They  had  apparently 
not  been  the  first,  for  on  its  sides  were  cut  the  names  of  several 
vessels  which  had  paid  it  a visit,  and  did  not  consider  it  worth  the 
carriage  and  fire  to  fry  out  the  oil.  The  blubber  is  hard  and 
cartilaginous,  not  unlike  soft  glue.  Its  ‘ blowing  ’ can  be  distinguished 
at  a distance,  by  being  whiter  and  lower  than  that  of  Balcena 
viysticetus.  The  Balanoptera  gigas  is  popularly  confounded  with  it, 
and  the  same  names  are  applied  to  the  two  by  the  whalers  and 
Eskimo.  The  latter  species  visits  the  coast  of  Greenland  only  in  the 
summer  months,  from  March  to  November,  and  its  range  may  be 
given  as  the  same.  In  common  with  the  other,  it  is  rarely  killed  by  the 
natives.  The  small  Balamoptera  rostrata  only  comes  in  the  summer 
months  to  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  very  seldom  during  the 
winter  to  the  southern  portion  of  Greenland.  It  is  not  killed  by  the 
natives,  and  its  range  is  that  of  its  congeners.  The  natives  of  the 
western  shores  of  Davis  Strait  seldom  recognised  the  figures  of  this 

did  so™*1'6'1  SPeCieS  °f  WhaleS’  though  the  Greenlanders  instantly 


. T”e  Herbivorous  Cetacea  or  Sirenia.— The  diet  of  these 
animals  has  necessitated  their  being  provided  with  molar  teeth 
havmg  those  parts  which  project  from  the  gums  flat;  they  also  have 
the  faculty  of  dragging  themselves  along  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 

more  V,heu  tof/eed  ,°"  thefsTsh(>re-  Their  anterior  n, embers  arc 

ob  e Ian  th°Se  °f  the  true  Cetacea,  and  they  are  never 
found  in  the  open  ocean.  y 


* Brown:  “Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,”  186S,  p.  546. 
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We  shall  mention  among  this  family  the  Manatee  ( Manatus ), 

the  Rhytina,  and  the  Dugongs  {Halicore.) 

The  Manatees  (Manatus),  Fig.  23,  have  the  body  oblong, 
terminated  by  a simple  fin.  Their  anterior  fins  are  composed  of  five 
fingers,  each  composed  of  three  joints,  and  of  which  some  at  least 
are  furnished  with  flat  and  rounded  nails,  coarsely  resembling  those  of 
a man  • they  have  no  posterior  members.  Their  head,  almost 
conical/is  terminated  in  a fleshy  muzzle,  having,  on  its  upper  portion, 
very  small  nostrils.  Their  eyes  are  also  small,  and  their  upper  lip  is 
furnished  with  a moustache  of  stiff  hairs;  Their  teats,  placed  on  t e 
stomach,  become  large  and  rounded  during  gestation  and  the  suckhng 
period.  It  is  for  this  last,  and  also  on  account  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  Manatees  sometimes  make  use  of  their  fins  for  carrying 
their  young,  that  these  animals  have  been  often  called  Mermaids 

( femmes-poissons ),  or  women  of  the  sea,  &c.  . 

KJ  These  animals  collect  together  m large  troops.  Their  character 
is  mild,  affectionate,  and  sociable.  The  male,  which  is  extremely 
attached  to  his  female,  does  not  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but 
defends  her  till  his  death.  The  young  ones  have  no  less  tenderness 

f°r  The  fishermen  know  how  to  profit  by  the  ties  which  unite  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  They  try,  above  all,  to  capture  first  the 
females  because  the  males  and  the  young  ones  follow  them,  to  defend 
them  or  to  share  their  fate.  On  the  shallow,  weedy  shores  round 
islands  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  these  innocent  and  mild 
animals  frequent  to  feed  on  the  sea-weed,  are  the  places  to  look  lor 
thrManatees  The  hunter  waits  for  the  moment  when  they  come  to 
t.  r . HrpatVip  • or  else  he  surprises  them  in  their  sleep, 

loses  it's  Mood;  tMs  b,ood 

tSe^e«apo,,  the  others  ,c » £ 


For  this 


^Manatees  often  leave  the  sea  to  go  alld 

by  tl,e  fcmales’ with  ,he 


oldest  of  the  males  leading 
y°Th?i  to  be  agreeable  : for  it  resembles  beef  in  the 
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i opinion  of  some,  is  like  pork  according  to  others.  Their  fat  is  sweet 
| and  keeps  for  a long  time  without  becoming  putrid. 

I , , ,Wh,at  "'e  have  just  said  relates  particularly  to  the  American  species 
1 v Manat  us  latirosins ),  which  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  of 
the  Amazon  river,  and  all  the  great  watercourses  of  tropical  South 

I MaM*  ScnewT  ““  °thei'  SpedeS’  0f  Which  one  W Sinegalensis) 


Fig.  23.— Manatee  ( Manatus ). 


from  fhe  by  its  flippers. 

■vhich  need  not  be  mentioned^here'6  W ' “ 1 Ijecu,1a.nties  of  structure 
ax*  of  the  two  ,,0'vever>  remark  ,h.r 

nto  a sort  of  tusk  The  hnhitq  nf  tl  -p,  le  uPPer  Jaw  elongated 
if  the  Manatee  ' Twn  ! ? f i DugPng  are  analogous  to  those 

cSe;  inlets  ?hrSa^nkns°eIsn>  ^ 

-slands,  in  the  Bav  of  Beno-nl  ■ tliP  / rr  0 cs  °‘  the  Andaman 
be  shores  of  the  northern  part  of  Atll/ralia.  telf  hi 
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high  estimation.  The  Australian  Dugong  is  now  eagerly  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  which  it  yields,  to  which  the  same  medicinal 
virtues  are  attributed  as  to  that  derived  from  the  livers  of  Cod-fish.  , 
Rhytina  Stelleri  was  discovered,  in  1741,  uPon  shores  of  an  I 
island  in  Behring’s  Straits.  Here  Behring’s  second  expedition  was 
shipwrecked,  and  the  marines  fed  on  the  flesh  of  this  annual  for  | 
nearly  ten  months.  Steller,  one  of  the  party,  prepared  an  account 
of  the  suedes  the  only  one  we  shall  probably  ever  have,  as  it  is  said 
ftat  AePiSrk“ytina  was  destroyed  in  1768.  The  only  rematns  at 
present  existing  are  a few  fragments  in  one  or  two  European 

museums. 


ORDER  OF  PINNIPEDIA. 

This  order  has  sometimes  received  the  name  Amphibia ; but,  taken  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  denomination  of  Amphibia  (&»<*/ 
on  all  sides  ; “ life  ”)  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  those  animals 

which  can  pass  their  existence  in  the  air  or  in  the  water  alternately  : 
such  as  the  Batrachians,  which  breathe  at  one  period  in  the  water  bv 
means  of  gills,  and  then  again  in  the  air,  by  lungs.  But  it  is  better 
not  to  apply  this  expression  to  those  Mammalia  which  are  essentially 
orgamsed  for  aquatic  life,  and  which  can  with  difficulty  move  about 
on  the  land : such  as  the  Morse  or  Walrus,  and  the  Seal 

. The  Mo1rse  or  Walrus>  and  the  various  Seals,  of  which  this  order 
is  composed,  present  a series  of  characteristics  which  correspond 
exactly  with  the  mode  of  life  which  has  devolved  upon  them.  They 
have  the  body  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  pisciform-7 
hat  is  to  say,  representing  that  of  a fish.  Their  limbs  are  very  short 
the  extremities  alone  being  visible  : these  are  converted  into  fins  by 
being  provided  with  broad  connecting  webs.  Their  anterior  ex^ 
tremities  hang  alongside  the  body,  and  act  backwards  and  forwards 
as  m most  aquatic  quadrupeds;  on  the  contrary,  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities, stretched  out  m a horizontal  and  parallel  direction  are 
arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  strike  the  water  obliquely  These 
remarks  apply  more  to  the  true  Phocidce,  or  Seals,  than  to 'the  Sea- 
bears  or  the  Walrus,  both  of  which  latter  bring  the  hind-lees  more 
forward  when  on  land  than  the  Seals.  When  on  land  foe  S i 
wriggle  ihemsdvra  along  by  means  of  the  subcutaneous  miLcles  of 
the  body,  making  little  use  of  their  limbs  while  on  a fhf-  d 
surface.  But  the  movements  of  the  Sea-bears  are  mnl  a , pmf 
they  not  only  make  their  way  well  upon  land  hut  uPedal>  and 
climbers  of  rocks.  They  are  iiso  muclfswif “Ato ftTwaS?  ^ 
are  the  true  Seals,  as  may  be  commonly  obse  ve d h the  P 
Zoological  Gardens  The  Walrus  ic  fir  n/  V^C  ,m  t ie  L°ndon 
on.  land,  where  h 

wngghngs  of  a gentle  or  flv  ma?rrot-  • w i t ie  sPecfotor  of  the 
its  hinddegs  ‘ oonsiderable  use  of 

ground,  whereas  those  of  the  Seals  are"  ’ "f.  taIvlng  hold  of  the 

When  ’n^the  water,  and  abom^'d^  ZZ 


mammalia. 


Sea-bears  show  then  tacj»  of“a 

r^=f"r*it  & *S  5 £ 

^;ecnts  'the  body1  ag^co'd,  „rogre  especially  in  those  speoes  which 

r:'Xro"w°srhave  three  so  ts  of  teedp  and  ^^nr  is 
furrowed  into  numerous , circumvolutions  Li^mgmm  ^ 

they  feed  on  fishes,  moliusks surface  to  breathe, 
facility  ; and,  although  ob  lge  water  This  circumstance  is 

they  can  remain  a long  .wh  circuiation.  They  are  provided 

explained  by  a peculiarity  11  * hi^e  blcwd  accumulates  whilst 
with  vast  venous  reservoirs  suffoCated  on  that 

the  respiration  is  suspended  or  suff0cation,  is  brought  on 

account,  however;  for  thong  P _y  ’ blood  as  soon  as  respira- 

by  the  st0PP^Jf*\her<iarge  dilations  of  the  great  trunks  of  their 

venous  sysfenr  prevent  can  dive  freely 

Owing  to  this  precaution  of  natuie  me  r P ^ .g  on]  when 

that  they  hnd  it  necessary 

motion  on  land,  the  Pil^njjf  to  or  sickle  their  young, 

to  bask  m the  sun,  to  sleep,  8 rg  surpr;seci  on  the  shore,  they 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  t for  they  are  not  very 

are  very  much  at  the  mercy  o . th  who  attack  them.  One 

S^tSiv^)"'i""'S  fOT  eX1>editl0nS  t0  be 

fitted  out  for  their  captuie.  tropical  regions,  and  they  increase 

The  Pinnipedia  do  11.0t  V^  ^roi>0rti0n  as  one  advances  towards 
more  and  more  in  number  11  f Europe— in  the  North 

the  poles.  They  are  found  on  the  coas^o  ^ ^ Black  Sea  they 
Seas,  the  British  Channel,  the^  RomanS|  they  gave  me 

r.hels«ories  about  Tritons  and  Nererds. 
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The  Pinnipedia  comprise  but  two  families : that  of  the  Tricliechidcz 
and  that  of  the  Phocidce. 

TrichechidvE  : the  Walrus  Family. — The  only  species  of  this 
family  is  the  Morse  or  Walrus,  commonly  called  Sea-horse,  or  Sea- 
cow,  Trichechus  rosimarus  (Fig.  24).  This  animal  measures  from  three 
and  a hall  metres  to  four  metres  in  length,  by  three  metres  in  circum- 
ference. The  assertions  of  travellers,  who  pretend  to  have  seen  them 
of  from  six  to  seven  metres,  must  be  regarded  as  exaggerations.  The 
Walrus  is  covered  with  short  scanty  hair  of  a dark  reddish  colour ; 
its  muzzle  is  large  and  puffed  out  at  the  upper  part,  and  is  terminated 
in  a snout,  in  which  are  the  nostrils,  which  are  turned  upwards. 
Altogether,  it  is  a creature  of  a massive  and  unwieldly  appearance. 

The  Walrus  possesses  two  powerful  canine  teeth,  which,  descending 
vertically  from  its  upper  jaw,  project  somewhat  outwards,  and  consti- 
tute formidable  weapons.  These  tusks  attain  to  as  many  as  sixty-five 
centimetres  in  length,  and  to  a proportionate  breadth.  The  full- 
grown  Morse  has  no  incisor  nor  canine  teeth  on  the  under  jaw  : but 
when  they  are  young  they  have  six  small  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
me  molar  teeth,  variable  in  number,  are  met  with  in  each  jaw:  they 
are  suited  for  crushing  and  grinding  hard  substances,  and  act  in  the 
same  way  in  which  a pestle  does  on  a mortar. 

1 he  Walrus  inhabits  exclusively  the  Arctic  Polar  regions  : it  is 
especially  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitzbergen,  of  Nova 
^embla,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia.  It  disports  itself  with  ease 

i rir’.fefhnS  °n  shelled  molIusks  (especially  of  the  genus 
Mya),  which  it  detaches  from  the  submerged  banks  by  means  of  its 

usks  which  act  like  garden  rakes.  Its  gullet  is  too  small  to  swallow 
a nsli  larger  than  a Herring,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  this  animal 

teeth  ,r1SClrr°US,„bUt  SUb51StS  mainly  as  described-  Its  long  canine 
eeth  are,  above  all,  very  useful  to  it  in  hoisting  itself  up  on  to  the 

of  sifnport  °orV/e  “ itS  ^ '>«y  serve  k also  as  £*£ 

idZPP/  ua'l  aSS1St  “ ‘°  advailce’  by  Rawing  it  along  on 

it  will  drift  IL„«Ilortt:L“erUPOn  which 

energy 

SfapSSSSa 


loo 
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on  its  way.  But  to  avoid  being  “ ”“e,W 

all  that  is  necessary  is  oi  f where  it  can  display  all  its 

distance.  In  the  sea,  on  t ^ Yj  . much  the  more  so  on 

activity,  the  WataB ‘tat  “t^be^ia  wkh  ks  fellows,  who 

Sh"*  » great  nu^ers  to  Mp-Pj  ^0^”™ 
which  are  threatened  with  danger.  r k or  capsize  it  by 

to  sink  it  by  running  it  throng ^ *usl gUetimes,  indeed, 

boI?nruc£  to  the  disgust  of  «he  -lo-who 
wW“Sy  s[op  wJen  they  out  of 

The  Walrus  has  to  struggle,  not  only  against  manO>  the 
against  the  Bears  which  inhabit  the  same  lam  d ^ ^ g^  ^ 

^1“ 

r animals  which  they 

wished  to  make  their  victims.  , . . auarvtities  in  certain 

Formerly  the  Walrus  existed  in  such  g«atq^«  s0  bold>  that 

parts  of  the  icy  Arctic  Ocean,  an  wer  ^^  ^ bands  Gf  sailors 

they  allowed  themselves  to  b PP  ^ halfY  a day  prodigious 

without  attempting  to escape  so  1 i ^ $tates  that  in  1705 
numbers  of  them  could  be  destroy  ■ them  in  the  spaCe  of  six 
some  Englishmen  killed  from  700  t f hours, 

hours,  and,  three  £»  9-  » £ ^Ky kyrez,  k,„ed  so 

LVy  IhaAiisTortune  was  made  in  , 

This  is  how  the  Walruses  ^yton^The^  ^ 

descent  upon  the  shore,  an  distance  • having  done  so,  they 

stretched  out  unsuspecting  y a their  lances.  A fearful 

advanced  and  pierced  them  througl  * were  heaped  up  in  2 
massacre  followed  ; as  the  c.  ■-  • bankment,  against  which  those 

long  line,  and  thus  formed  a son  exhaUsted  their  strength  ; the 

which  were  trying  to  escape  Game  a L ^ 

whole  troop  were  thus  knocked  d town  and  ^ceeds.  Havin| 

Nowadays  the  same  man®U^  Viruses  keep  together  in  band 
learnt  a lesson  from  expenenc,  and  icebergs;  they  go  but; 

more  or  less  numerous  on  the  ^ ^ be  able  to  plunge  into  J 

^ sentmeis  dunng  their  sleep’ 50  a 


26. — Chasing  W; 
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not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Generally,  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  the 
boats,  to  row  after  them,  and  harpoon  them  in  the  water.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  this  operation  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  when  wounded 
in  the  water  they  become  furious ; they  surround  the  boat  in  which 
are  their  pursuers,  and  in  their  desperate  efforts  try  to  capsize  it 
(Fig.  26).  It  takes  many  a boat-hook,"' harpoon,  and  gun,  adroitly 
used,  to  repel  the  assailants. 

Walruses  supply  diverse  products  of  considerable  importance  in 
trade  ■ it  is  for  this  reason  that  such  deadly  war  is  waged  against 
them.  In  the  first  place,  their  tusks  provide  us  with  a grainy  ivory, 


Fig.  25.— A massacre  of  Walruses. 


harder  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  Elephant.  These  tusks  detach 
themselves  when  the  animal’s  head  has  been  boiled  in  a cauldron  of 
water.  An  oil  of  a better  quality  than  that  of  the  Whale  is  extracted 
from  their  fat ; each  Walrus  produces  half  a ton  of  it.  Lastly,  their 
skins,  properly  cured  and  tanned,  become  very  thick  and  substantial 
leather,  which  is  employed  in  carriage-making.  In  the  middle  ages 
cords  and  cables,  of  a solidity  which  was  proof  against  everythin!?’ 
were  made  of  this  leather.  Albert  le  Grand,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  relates  that  this  skin  had  a great  commercial  value  in  the 
market  of  Cologne.  The  Walrus  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Phocidze  : the  Seal  Family.— Seals  have  considerable  analogy 
of  form  to  the  Walrus  ; but  they  have  not  the  long  tusks  which 
characterise  the  latter.  1 heir  heads  are  rounded,  and  very  much 
resemble  that  of  a Dog ; their  eyes  are  large,  bright,  and  very  soft 
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They  can  shut  their  nostrils  when  they  plunge,  and  thus  prevent  the 
water  from  running  into  the  back  of  their  mouths.  Their  organs  of 
hearing,  which  consist  generally  of  but  simple  openings,  without  any 
external  ear,  are  endowed  with  the  same  property.  Their  mouths  are 
furnished  on  both  jaws  with  three  sorts  of  teeth— incisive,  canine, 
and  molar.  The  molars  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Carnivora, 
being  sharp-edged,  and  either  simple  or  notched  j in  the  latter  case 
they  are  generally  furnished  with  two  roots.  Of  their  limbs  one  only 
sees  the  extremities,  composed  of  five  very  long  toes,  joined  together 
by  a broad  membrane.  Their  hind  feet,  arranged  side  by  side,  form 
a sort  of  hollow  fin,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a short  tail. 
The  spine  is  so  very  flexible  that  they  can  elevate  the  anterior  part  of 
their  body,  while  the  hinder  portion  remains  horizontal,  clinging  to 


the  ground.  , . , , , I 

The  large  size  of  their  brain  leads  one  to  conclude  that  they  have 

a high  degree  of  intelligence.  These  animals’  senses,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  much  developed.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Cuvier,  their  sense  of  sight  is  best.  Seals  see  pretty  w el 
for  some  distance,  but  too  great  a quantity  of  light  dazzles  them.  In  - 
the  dark,  their  eyes  seem  to  scintillate,  as  do  also  those  of  t ie  , 
Sea-bears.  Their  hearing  must  be  very  weak,  since  the  organs  of  this 
sense  have  no  external  ear  for  catching  the  sounds  ; the  sense  o j 
smell  does  not  seem  to  be  very  acute.  The  sense  of  touch  is  exercised 
apparently  by  means  of  the  long  and  hard  bristles  which  adorn  the 
upper  lip  ; for  they  abut  upon  nerves  of  a remarkable  size.  As  to 
their  taste,  it  is  altogether  rudimentary,  if  one  judges  of  it  by  the  , 
gluttony.  They  often  swallow  their  prey  whole,  without  chewing  it, 
although  they  can  only  do  so  after  most  energetic  efforts.  W hen  1 
is  too  big  to  be  devoured  all  at  once  they  divide  it  into  many  «?oreels, 
by  the  action  of  their  teeth  or  nails,  and  swallow  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  masticating  it. 

The  voice  of  the  Common  Seal,  Phoca  vitulina  ( Fig.  27), 
of  a sort  of  bark,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Dog.  When  it  .s  irritated 
it  makes  a noise  like  an  angry  Cat,  and  shows  its  teeth.  Cer  am 
species  pronounce  distinctly  the  syllable  pa,  many  times  in  succession. 
This  is  Lough  for  the  speculators  in  wonderful  exhibitions  to  hang  out 
as  a bait,  for  the  credulity  of  marvel-hunters,  a notice  that  within  is 
be  seen  an  “ extraordinary  animal,  a marine  ^monster,  whic  1 ) 

papa  and  mamma  as  well  as  you  or  I could  do.  ’ 

Seals  have  almost  the  same  habits  as  Walruses  , but  t y 
confined,  as  are  the  last  named,  to  the  frozen  sea  of  he  north, 
although  they  are  more  numerous,  and  geneially  stionger  tl 
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anywhere  else.  The  Eared  Seals  abound  equally  in  the  southern 
seas.  Seals  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  certain  lakes  or  interior  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  lake 
Baikal,  and,  lastly,  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  One'ga  (Russia  in  Europe), 
if  we  are  to  believe  certain  authors.  They  live  in  large  troops  in  the 
creeks  and  the  bays  of  our  shores. 

All  the  species  do  not  choose  the  same  sites  for  their  resort ; some 


Fig.  27.— Seals  ( Phoca  vitulina). 


prefer  sandy  shores  sheltered  from  the  winds,  others  select  those 
rocks  which  are  constantly  beaten  against  by  the  waves,  while  again 
some  choose  a beach  thickly  covered  with  seaweed.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  the  tempest,  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  the  mighty  voice  of  the  thunder,  and  the  vivid  flashings  of  the 
lightning.  They  delight  to  see,  rolling  along  in  a sombre  sky,  the 
great  black  clouds  which  predict  torrents  of  rain.  Then  it  is  that 
they  leave  the  sea  in  crowds,  and  come  and  play  about  on  the  shore 
in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  the  elements.  They  are  at  home  in  the 
tempest.  It  is  in  these  crises  of  nature  that  they  give  full  play  to  all 
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their  faculties,  and  to  all  the  activity  of  which  they  are  capable. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  they  fall  asleep,  and  resign  themselves 
lazily  to  the  dolce  far  niente. 

Seals  feed  principally  on  fishes,  which  they  catch  cleverly.  To 
these  some  of  them  add  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and,  when  they  have 
the  chance,  some  say  even  aquatic  birds. 

Some  authors  gravely  affirm  that  it  is  their  custom,  before  they 
take  to  the  water,  to  swallow  a quantity  of  pebbles,  which  serve 
them  as  ballast,  as  in  a ship  ; this  excess  of  weight  they  disgorge 
when  they  come  on  shore.  If  this  is  not  true,  it  is  at  least  a happy 
thought : se  non  e vero,  e bene  trovato.  It  would  seem  to  be  true 
that  such  pebbles  are  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  Walrus. 

Seals  commonly  swim  with  the  head  and  shoulders  out  of  water. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  this  position,  and  seen  from  a distance, 
they  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  extraordinary  beings,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  accompany  Neptune  in  procession  as  he  passed 
through  his  liquid  domain.  When  they  want  to  land,  they  choose  a 
place  having  a gentle  slope,  and  hooking  on  with  hands  and  teeth  to 
any  rough  places  near  them,  they  advance  with  difficulty,  but  more 
rapidly  than  the  imperfections  of  their  limbs  when  applied  to  loco- 
motion on  land  would  have  led  us  to  suppose.  Principally,  indeed, 
by  means  of  the  subcutaneous  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  making 
no  use  of  their  limbs,  they  hoist  themselves  very  cleverly  on  shore  and 
on  to  floating  icebergs,  on  which  latter  they  appear  to  love  to  drift. 

They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  rights,  which  they  fight  for 
most  energetically.  From  the  moment  a family  has  installed  itself 
on  a rock  or  on  a block  of  ice  it  will  not  allow  any  other  individual 
of  the  troop  to  come  and  interfere  with  it ; the  male  takes  upon 
himself  to  repel  every  invasion  on  his  domicile.  Hence  arise  furious 
combats,  which  only  end  in  the  death  of  the  legitimate  proprietor,  or 
the  flight  of  the  aggressor.  When  there  is  very  little  room  at  their 
disposal,  one  sees  many  families  keeping  on  the  same  rock  or  ice- 
berg, and  living  on  it  in  perfect  harmony  ; but  they  always  leave 
between  each  other  a certain  space,  and  rigidly  keep  to  that  part 

which  constitutes  their  lot.  . 

Like  the  Walrus,  Seals  place  sentinels  to  watch  during  their  sleep 
over  the  safety  of  the  whole  troop.  As  soon  as  a man  or  a band  of 
White  Bears  appears,  the  sentinels  give  vent  to  long-protracted 
howlings,  and  the  whole  company  precipitates  itself  into  the  sea. 
These  animals  mostly  breed  in  caverns  which  have  a seaward  face ; 
and  the  young  are  remarkably  large  at  birth,  and  are  then  clad  with 
a sort  of  fleece,  which  is  very  soon  shed — indeed,  sometimes  even 
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before  birth.  They  follow  their  dam  from  the  first,  and  appear  to 
swim  and  dive  with  equal  facility.  ^ 

The  most  effectual  way  of  killing  Seals  is  to  strike  them  on  the 
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nose  with  a club.  If  they  are  attacked  with  pointed  arms  they 
must  be  speared  very  deeply  to  put  their  lives  in  danger.  When 
they  see  themselves  sunounded  they  defend  themselves  courageously, 
but  with  little  success.  In  their  fury,  if  opportunity  offers,  they 
break  the  arms  of  their  enemies  between  their  powerful  jaws.  A 
Seal  hunt  differs  in  its  details  in  nothing  from  a Walrus  hunt.  They 
are  harpooned  from  boats,  or  they  are  pursued  on  the  icebergs,  and 
killed  with  axes  and  pikes  (Fig.  28). 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Seas  pursue  Seals, 
and  destroy  innumerable  quantities  of  them.  They  find  in  these' 
animals  precious  resources  against  the  rigour  and  desolation  of  the 
hyperborean  climate.  For  the  Greenlanders  especially  the  Seal  is 
of  universal  utility.  It  yields  them  nearly  all  they  want,  and  renders 
life  endurable  in  the  cold  country  which  they  inhabit. 

The  Greenlander  eats  the  flesh  of  the  Seal,  and  is  contented 
with  it,  although  it  is  tough  and  has  a disagreeable  smell.  He 
drinks  its  oil,  or  lights  his  hut  with  it.  With  its  skin  he  makes 
clothes,  wrappers,  tents,  and  canoes;  or  else  cuts  it  up  into  straps 
and  thongs.  Its  muscles  and  tendons  are  converted  into  thread  for 
sewing,  and  into  strings  for  bows.  Its  blood  even,  mixed  with  other 
substances,  forms  a sort  of  soup.  Everything,  even  to  the  mem- 
branes in  the  interior  of  the  body,  is  turned  to  account;  properly 
dried,  these  serve,  owing  to  their  transparency,  to  close  the  openings 
which  admit  a little  light  into  the  Greenlander’s  wretched  hovel. 

And  so  the  chief  occupation,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  Greenlanders, 
is  Seal  hunting.  From  their  youngest  days  they  are  trained  to  this 
exercise,  which  is  for  them  a matter  of  life  and  death.  Sometimes 
they  launch  out  to  sea,  in  their  fragile  skin  boats,  and  harpoon  their 
prey  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe;  at  other *times  they 
envelop  themselves  in  Seal  skins,  stretch  themselves  on  the  shore, 
and  endeavour  to  attract  some  unwary  Seal  by  their  deceitful  simili- 
tude to  itself. 

The  Esquimaux  also  take  the  Seal  in  the  following  manner : 
They  make  a hole  in  the  ice,  and  the  moment  one  of  these  animals 
presents  itself  to  breathe  the  air  at  the  improvised  skylight,  they 
seize  it  (Fig.  29). 

The  English  and  the  Americans  in  the  United  States  are  the 
principal  people  who  organise  Seal  hunting  on  a large  scale.  They  fit 
out  annually  many  ships,  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  tons  each,  for  this  purpose.  The  main  object  of  these 
expeditions  is  to  obtain  the  oil  with  which  the  flesh  of  these  aquatic 
animals  is  saturated.  The  bodies,  cut  in  pieces,  are  thrown  into 
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boilers  set  up  011  the  beach.  When  the  oil  is  separated  by  boiling,  it 
is  put  into  barrels,  and  exported  to  Europe  or  to  America,  where  it  is 
. sold  at  the  rate  of  eighty  francs  a barrel.  Each  Seal  supplies  about  half 
1 a barrel  of  oil;  much  more  or  less,  however,  according  to  the  species. 
For  a very  small  profit  the  peasants  on  the  coast  and  in  the  isles 


I'ig.  29. — Esquimaux  watching  for  a Seal. 
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know  that  the  Seals  retire  into  vast  caverns,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
generally  very  narrow,  to  give  birth  to  and  suckle  their  young.  In 
October  or  November  the  hardy  fishermen,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  night,  penetrate  into  these  sombre  grottos,  to  the  end  of  which 
they  advance  in  small  boats.  Then  they  light  torches,  and  shout 
loudly.  At  this  sudden  illumination,  and  these  strange  noises,  the 
Seals,  howling  loudly,  leave  their  retreat  in  the  greatest  disorder.  ^ 
Their  numbers  are  sometimes  so  great  that  their  pursuers  would  be 
crushed  to  death  if  they  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  at  once 
ranging  themselves  against  the  sides  of  the  grotto,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Seals  to  escape.  But  the  principal  crowd  having  passed,  the  hunters  j 
fall  upon  the  laggards,  and  kill  them  by  striking  them  over  the 
nose  with  cudgels.  There  is  danger  in  these  sort  of  expeditions  of 
a gust  of  wind  blowing  out  the  torches.  In  that  case  the  hunters 
might  perish,  lost  in  one  of  these  dark  caverns. 

The  Seal  is  endowed  with  so  many  remarkable  faculties  that  it 
seems  quite  suited  to  become  one  of  our  domestic  animals ; and  so 
it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  man  has  not  yet  thought  of  training  it  to 
fish  for  him,  as  he  has  done  with  the  Otter.  Its  gentleness,  its 
sociability,  and,  above  all,  its  intelligence,  which  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dog,  would  insure  it  a high  place  m the  affections  of  our 
race.  There  are  numerous  examples  on  record  of  Seals  which, 
having  been  tamed  when  very  young,  became  so  much  attached  to 
their  masters  as  to  follow  them  wherever  they  went,  and  returned  to 
them  even  after  they  had  purposely  been  left  far  from  home.  Iheffl 
o-ive  very  little  trouble  : a basin  filled  with  water  in  which  they  can 
bathe,  and  a hut  with  some  straw  in  it  on  which  they  may  repose,  are 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a good  state  of  health.  They  must  be  led 
on  fish  As  they  devour  an  enormous  quantity  of  this  food,  lie  cosr 
of  keeping  them  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  ever  being  domesti- 
cated.  It  is  strange,  that  when  they  are  accustomed  to  one  sort  o 
fish  they  will  not  eat  any  other,  and  rather  die  of  hunger  thaffl 

consent  to  change  their  diet.  . 

Seals  are  divided  into  numerous  genera  and  species,  peculiar  m 

different  climates.  Let  us  examine  rapidly  some  of  the  principal. 

The  Common  Seal  (Phoca  vituhna),  vulgarly  named  bea-cau, 
inhabits  Northern  Europe  and  America,  and  measures  abou  o f 
metre  in  length.  It  is  this  one  that  has  been  most  studied,  and  that 
is  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance.  ■ 

The  Atak,  or  Greenland  Seal  (P.  gramlandica)  is  double  t ■ 
of  the  Common  Seal.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  chiefly 
frequenting  the  floating  ice. 
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The  White-bellied  Seal  ( Lepionyx  monachus)  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It 
varies  in  size  frorn  two  metres  twenty-five  centimetres  to  three  metres 
twenty-five  centimetres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent.  M.  Boitard 
says  that  he  saw  one,  which  had  been  in  captivity  for  two  years,  and 
which,  let  loose  in  ponds  and  even  in  large  rivers,  came  to  its  master 
when  called. 


The  Capuchin  Seal  ( Cystophora  cristata,  Gmelin),  of  about  two  and 
a half  metres  m length,  is  thus  named  because  it  has  on  its  head  in 
the  adult  state,  a sort  of  movable  bag  or  hood,  with  which  it  covers 
its  muzzle  when  it  chooses.  It  can  also  distend  its  nostrils  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a bladder.  It  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  North  America  and  of  Greenland.  The  second  species 

0 this  genus,  C.proboscidea  (tire  Sea  Elephant)  is  met  with  in  the 
(jrieat  Southern  Ocean,  and  on  both  coasts  of  Patagonia.  It  is  the 
argest  of  all  the  Seals.  It  is  as  much  as  from  eight  to  ten  metres  in 
length,  by  five  to  six  in  circumference.  In  the  male,  the  nose  is  pro- 
longed into  a sort  of  trunk,  membranous,  erectile,  from  forty  to  fifty 
centimetres  in  length  _ This  species  supplies  an  enormous  quantity 
of  oil , the  weight  of  its  flesh  alone  is  a thousand  kilogrammes  * 
Tins  enormous  animal  is  very  indolent,  and  when  it  is  on  land  it 
allows  itself  to  be  easily  approached  and  massacred. 

1 TiT6 , Sfa'll0n  (0taria  jubata,  Gray)  is  generally  four  metres  in 
So  b sonf tlmes  measures  eight,  according  to  Permetty.  The 
nale ; has  a thick  mane  on  his  neck,  which  hangs  over  his  shoulders 
and  from  which  he  derives  his  name.  This  Seal  inhabits  Kamtschatka 

and  Patagoiia  L,la"dS’  “d  “aSts  °f  Calif°™ia,  Chili,’ 

The  Sea-bears  ( Otaria , Ursina,  Linn.)  are  peculiar  to  tl-m 
southern  seas,  and  do  not  in  general  attain  to  great  dimensions  Tt 
is  sometimes  called  the  Fur  Seal,  as  its  skKSS t sof 
ye  owish  fur,  formerly  so  extensively  used  for  making  mns  n 
waistcoats.  It  is  still  much  thought  of  in  China  whitSf  it 
exported  at  great  prices.  For  this  reason  the  Russians  wage  desdl  * 

thesS?  ]t>  WhlCh  WlU  Cnd  PCrhapS  ^ the  comPIete  extinction 
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ORDER  OF  PACHYDERMATA. 

The  greater  number  of  the  animals  of  which  this  order  is  composed 
are  remarkable  for  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  theii  skins,  and  it 
is  from  this  characteristic  that  they  derive  their  name  (y aXvr,  “ thick,” 
and  Mpiut,  “skin”).  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  toes  are  rendered  motion- 
less by  a horny  covering  which  surrounds  them,  called  the  hoof \ 
which  prevents  them  from  seizing  objects,  and  entirely  blunts  in  this 
part  of  their  bodies  the  sense  of  touch.  Their  digestive  organs  are 
not  arranged  for  rumination , which  distinguishes  them  from  the  order 
with  which  we  shall  be  occupied  when  we  have  done  with  the 
Pachydennata.  Lastly,  they  never  have  on  their  foreheads  either 
antlers  or  hollow  horns,  which  fact  also  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Ruminants.  It  is  in  the  order  of  Pachydennata  that  we  find  the 

largest  of  terrestrial  animals.  

The  Pachydennata  may  be  divided  into  four  families : 1 lie 

Proboscidea,  or  Elephants;  the  Genuina , containing  the  genera  Hippo- 
potamus, Tapirus , Rhinoceros , and  Hyrax ; The  Suina,  or  Pigs ; 

and  the  Equina , or  Horses.  . , 

Professor  Owen  has  arranged  the  Angulate  quadrupeds  into  those 
with  an  odd  number  of  toes  (. Perissodactyla ),  and  those  with  an  even 
number  of  toes  (Artiodacty/a),  which  latter  seem  to  grade,  by  the 
intervention  of  extinct  genera,  into  the  Ruminantia.  The  Sohpeds 
form  a division  of  the  Perissodactyla. 

The  Family  of  Proboscidea,  or  Elephants.— The  Elephants, 
or  Proboscidea  (from  the  Latin  word  proboscis,  “trunk  ),  are  the  largest 
of  terrestrial  animals,  as  the  Whales  are  the  largest  of  aquatic  animals. 
If  size  and  strength  conferred  the  right  ot  dominion,  these  wo 
families  would  be  able  to  divide  between  them  the  empire  ol  the 

W°rlThe  proportions  of  the  Elephant  are  clumsy,  its  body  is  thick 
and  bulky,  its  gait  heavy  and  awkward  ; but  its  physiognomy  is 
imposing  and  noble.  These  giants  of  creation  have  a .head ■ which  w 
remarkable  for  its  enormous  development  of  skull.  Of  a {jhe 
animals,  the  Asiatic  Elephant  is  the  one  whose  head  has  the  gr 
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vertical  height  in  proportion  to  its  horizontal  length.  However, 
the  enormous  rising  produced  at  the  upper,  temporal,  and  posterior 
part  of  the  skull  is  not  the  result  of  great  development  of  the  brain  • 
it  arises  simply  from  there  being  a quantity  of  broad  cells  hollowed 
out  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  thus 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  skull.  On  the  lateral  and  upper  por- 
tion of  this  enormous  head  are  two  immense  thin  ears,  which 
extend  upwards,  backwards,  and  downwards.  These  the  animal 
moves  and  flaps  about  at  will ; they  also  serve  as  a fan  against  the 

5 fat-  eye  1S  small>  for  its  globe  is  not  a third  of  the  size  of 

the  bull  s eye,  m comparison  to  the  magnitude  of  the  two  animals, 
the  mouth  is  also  small,  and  almost  entirely  hidden  behind  the 
tusks  and  the  base  of  the  trunk.  This  trunk,  an  organ  peculiar  to 
I?®  ? epha£ts’  1S  mereJy  the  snout  prolonged  to  an  immoderate 
thegno,fr  k leThape  °ra  tube’  and  terminating  in  the  openings  of 
u i T l hl,S  P^Tdl§lous  nasal  organ  performs  the  duties  of  arm 

from  hSd'fl  in  fe-HmduStam  language,  the  Elephant  is  Hat  hi, 
from  hat,  a hand,  i.e.,  the  creature  with  a hand.  The  Elephant’s 

sinn k 1SHarithe-  samertlme’  an  or§an  of  smell,  of  touch,  of  prehen- 
sion,  and  hkemse  a formidable  weapon.  In  the  ordinary  actions 

It  spEp!  1S  T inS1tlUment  ,that  Performs  all  the  functions  of  a hand 
I smzes  and  picks  up  the  smallest  objects,  as,  for  instance  a 
piece  of  money  or  a straw;  it  can  uncork  a bottle,  or  fire  off  a pistol 
n the  natural  state,  the  Elephant  makes  use  of  it  for  conveying  food 

back8  Tort/J"  beavy  weights,  and  putting  them  In  ffs 

back,  for  drinking,  by  filling  it  with  water,  and  then  letting  the 
wa  er  p°ur  down  its  throat.  With  this  instrument  it  defends  Leif 
attacks  others.  It  seizes  its  enemies,  entwines  them  in  its  folds’ 

KTT™1  Cm,Sh?  “d  tosses  them  into  The  afr  or  hi* 
T,  Stound,  afterwards  to  be  trampled  under  its  broad  feet 

markable’  ?"  °f  ^ (««  trunk)  is  very  re- 

and 

trunk  .s  convex,  and  fluted  along  its  breadth  ; the  lower  side  is  fl« 

Placed’ wSfYn  f the  "ostlils  are 

partition  divides  it  into  two  eSeli  A tTb”,  *• ' ' and  a 

channels  or  pipes  touch  the  hnnv  ™0ii  , . , Pomt.  at  which  these 
which  contam^dfe ‘organ ’of  scent, 'ihlv 
cartilaginous  and  elastl  valve,  whik'S 
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at  will.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  liquids  used  as  drink  from 
entering  into  the  posterior  parts  of  the  nose. 

Between  the  internal  channels  of  the  trunk  and  its  external 
membrane  are  implanted  numerous  longitudinal,  transversal,  and 
radiating  muscles,  the  contraction  or  dilation  of  which  brings  about 
or  causes  the  quickest,  strongest,  and  most  varied  movements  and 
inflections.  The  trunk  is  terminated  m a concavity,  m the  in- 
dentation of  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils  The  upper  part 
of  the  border  is  prolonged  into  a sort  of  finger  which  is  about  five 
inches  long.  This  extremity  seizes  hold  of  objects  with  so  mucn 
delicacy  that  it  can  pick  up  a grain  of  wheat,  a fly,  or  a straw 

The  Elephant’s  tusks  are  nothing  but  the  incisor  teeth  pro- 
digiously elongated.  Turned  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  out- 
wards, and  ultimately  upwards.  They  are  sometimes  more  than  two 
metres  and  a half  in  length,  and  weigh  as  many  as  from  fifty  to  sixty 
kilogrammes  In  the  females  they  are  sometimes  very  slightly 
elongated,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  lips.  In  the  Indtan  apec.es 
thev  are  indeed  wanting  in  the  females,  so  also,  either  one  01  both  of 
them,  in  not  a few  of  the  males,  which  are  styled  Maknas,  while  the 
tncVprl  3x0  called  Jicilcis. 

tusked  males  are  for  defcasive  and  offenslve  weapons. 

They  protec?  the trunk,  which  curls  up  between  them,  when  the 
animaUraverses  woods  in  which  there  are  many  thorns,  pnckles,  and 
thkk  1 bmshwood.  The  Elephant  also  uses  them  for  putting  aside 
and  holding  down  the  branches,  when,  with  its  trunk,  it  is  about  to 

P'UTh"  which  i^scn much  used  in  trade,  and  which  is  so  renm* 
f„r  qie  fineness  of  its  grain,  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
beautM  "tat  c^r  be  fven’to  it,  is  principally  obta.ned  from 

"’e  Elephant'ivoiy^s  easily  recognised  by  its  peculiar  structure^  On 
, 1 *•  _ it  ct-r^nkt;  a-oing  in  a circle  from  the  centre 

these  form  lozenges  in 

"hS  beer? employed  by  man  as  an  ornament  since  the  most 
remoie  bines.  Solomok  had  a 

eipioyed  as  an  object  of 
ornament.  The  statue  of  the  Olympian , Jup.ter  made  by  the  Gree^ 

in  the  most  important  public  ceremonies. 
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The  Elephant  has  no  canine  teeth.  Its  molar  teeth  are  composed 
of  a certain  number  of  plates  of  dentine,  covered  with  enamel,  and 
bound  together  by  a substance  softer  than  either,  called  cement. 

The  manner  in  which  the  teeth  succeed  each  other  in  the  Ele- 
phant is  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  other  Mammalia  the  second 
teeth  succeed  to  the  milk  teeth  in  a vertical  direction.  But  in 
Elephants  the  molars  come  forwards  from  behind,  m such  a way  that, 
as  a molar  is  worn  out,  it  is  pushed  forwards  by  the  one  which  is  to 
replace  it.  The  same  molar  can  thus  be  replaced  many  times.  The 
tusks,  however,  are  only  renewed  once,  and  are  then  being  added  to 
continually. 

The  enormous  head,  the  different  parts  of  which  we  have  just 
examined,  joins  on  to  a neck  so  short  that  its  movements  are  very 
circumscribed.  The  back  is  arched  or  bowed,  and  the  rump  de- 
pressed. The  tail  is  short  and  thin.  The  fore  legs  have  no  collar- 
bone, and  seem  to  be  massive  pillars  placed  under  the  body  to 
support  its  heavy  mass.  As  with  the  hind  legs  also,  their  bones  are 
placed  in  a position  perpendicular  to  the  body  and  to  the  ground 
wnch  gives  the  animal  a clumsy  and  awkward  appearance  The 
fore  legs  are  moreover  longer  than  the  hind  legs,  which  are  very  short, 
and  of  which  the  leg  properly  so  called,  and  perhaps  the  knee,  are 
alone  disengaged  from  the  body.  Under  the  feet  is  a sort  of  callous 
sole,  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  hoofs  from  touching  the  ground 
I he  hoofs  to  the  number  of  from  three  to  five,  are  shapeless,  and  do 
not  even  show  the  number  of  the  toes  (five  on  each  foot),  which 
remain  encrusted  and  hidden  under  the  skin. 

1 he  colossal  and  heavy  body  is  covered  with  a skin,  callous,  full 
of  cracks  and  crevices,  very  thick,  of  a dirty  blackish-grey  colour 
having  a few  hairs  sprinkled  over  it  here  and  there,  which  are 
almost  invisible,  except  on  the  back,  on  the  eyelids,  and  on  the  tail 
which  is  terminated  by  a tuft.  The  fossil  Mammoth  Elephant  was 
well  provided  with  both  wool  and  long  bristly  hair,  as  protection  from 
the  cold  .climates  m which  it  chiefly  lived.  At  this  present  time  an 

region  5 Thibet  h^h  ^ ^ ^ f0r  many  years  in  the  elevated 
region  ot  I hibet,  has  become  well  clad  with  hair 

liner  ;!f?han!S  Hve,  in  the  h0tteSt  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  Revel- 
ling in  forests  and  swamps,  they  keep  together  in  tronns  m nrP  nr  l 

numerous,  whichare  ^ le(/by  ^ old  cZmonl  Z 

an  old  female.  Iheir  food  consists  of  herbs  roots  and  m-aiim  T1-,  7 

damage.^  Ule‘r  f°°d  “ culdvated  fidda>  where  they  do  considerable 

Tame  Elephants  are  very  fond  of  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts;  but 
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their  usual  diet  consists  of  hay,  straw,  rice,  raw  or  cooked,  bread,  and 
the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  easily  accustomed 
to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  all  sorts  of  spirituous  liquors. 

To  support  this  enormous  mass  these  animals  require  to  swallow 
a great  quantity  of  food.  In  India  generally  about  fifty  kilogrammes 
ofSrice  a'  day  are  given  to  one  ; to  this  is  added,  to  keep  the  animal 
in  good  health,  a certain  quantity  of  grass  or  fresh  leaves,  and 

especially  sugar-cane  tops  when  obtainable.  . . . , 

The  Elephant  which  was  brought  to  Versailles  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  used  to  eat  eighty  pounds  of  bread  a day  and  two 
bucketsful  of  soup  ; it  drank  twelve  pints  of  wine,  and  consumed 
besides  a great  quantity  of  cakes  which  the  visitors  brought  to  it 
The  pace  at  which  Elephants  walk  is  much  more  rapid  than 
clumsiness  of  their  appearance  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  1 hese 
animals  can,  according  to  certain  authors,  do  their  twenty  or  twenty- 

fiVeitefer  along thnTatertrf ^Elephants  could  not  lie  down, 
and  that  they  always  slept  standing.  It  is  true  that  among  Elephants 
as  among  Horses,  are  found  some  that  can  sleep  standing,  and  only 
“rSy  He  down  1 but  generally  they  sleep  lying  on  then:  s.de,  like  the 

maj^tp«&es  her  young  one . twenty  month. 
On  coming  into  the  world,  the  young  Pachyderm  is  about  a metre 
high.  It  enjoys  the  use  of  all  its  organs,  and  is  strong 
follow  its  parents.  When  it  wants  to  suck  it  turns  its  trunk  ove 
backwards and  takes  the  milk  from  its  mothers  tea.  “^mouth 
and  not  with  its  trunk,  as  certain  authors  have  affirme  . 

suckling  period  lasts  for  about  two  years.  > . nf  which  we 

The  Elephant  is  endowed  with  very  great  intelligence  of  which 

shall  give  some  proofs.  It  understands  a certain  kind— say  E1.cphanti 

4&S  X:  « gaveliis 

L"^re\toTwi*  H on  his  forehead  that  h’e  fell  dead  on 

lhT°young  man  who  had  amused  himseh  by  offenng^^ 
sugar  a great  many  times  to  an  L ep  ian  , 1 hi  teasing, 

ing  it,  at  last  gave  it  to  another  <£e £ted  some  severe 

the  former  seized  the  young  man  with  ’ The  kegpers  were 

bruises  on  his  face,  and  tore  his  clothes  p 


3°*  Asiatic  Elephants  {Elcfihas  Indicus). 
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obhged  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  this  imprudent  fellow,  and  made 
the  furious  animal  relax  his  hold  of  him. 

it  lt?hant  7S  m ^ !lablt  of  elongating  his  trunk  and  putting 

Sumatra)  as'ifT  r h°USeS  °f  Achecn  (“  *e  north  of 

iatia),  as  if  to  ask  for  fruits  or  roots,  for  the  inhabitants  u«ed  to 

take  a pleasure  in  giving  them  to  it.  One  morning  it  presented  the 

the  FlcV  f tiUnk  at  the  wlndow  of  a tailor>  who,  instead  of  giving 
the  Elephant  what  it  wanted,  pricked  its  trunk  with  his  needle 

ie  animal  appeared  to  bear  this  insult  with  patience  It  went 

the  S?sh^hen  * -rS  r7rningbo^rouK 

Buffon  relates  the  following  trait : 

nieaa^rf^^of6 VersaiUes'm  aifp'  V”8  °f.the  ElePhant  °f  *e 
its  trunk  elevated  fn  he  an  extraordinary  attitude,  which  was  with 

Si?~5 

'S 

to  ^ **  - 

precaution  ™ h“re"*th'  il  *my 

[weaker  than  itself,  if  ,>  , 1a,ln  features  that  are 

wnsclf  with  its  trunk,  aSd  genfesses  fiT*  a °P?nS  a pass&& 
Hfh  a manner  as  to  hurt  no  one  Dr  Tfrd  JtS  lore  limbs>  m 
v<tnessed  in  the  Etaphant  an  atla chment  'fo^5*en“yS.  that  he 


* Tome  xxii., 
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“ I have  myself,”  says  he,  “ seen  in  India  the  wife  of  a mahout 
confide  the  care  of  a very  young  child  to  one  of  these  gigantic 
creatures.  I was  very  much  amused  by  observing  ds  sagacity,  and 
the  delicate  attentions  this  huge  mass  lavished  on  the  little  thi  g 
intrusted  to  it.  The  Elephant  undertook  its  task  m earnest.  1 he 
chMfwhich  like  many  other  children,  did  not  at  all  like  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  position,  and  wanted  to  be  noticed,  set  to  work  and 
cried  the  moment  it  was  left  to  itself.  Sometimes  it  got : m bet^e®“ 
the  animal’s  legs,  or  became  entangled  m the  branches  of  the  tree  on 
the  leaves  of  which  the  Elephant  was  feeding.  The  animal  on  these 
occasions  moved  the  child  and  disentangled  it  from  the  branches 
with  wonderful  tenderness,  either  by  raising  it  with  its  trunk,  or  by 
moving  out  of  its  way  the  obstacles  which  might  interfere  with  its 
movements  ” This  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  India. 

The  Elephant  is  extremely  touchy.  Here  is  a trait  related  by  the 
same  Dr  Franklin,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  must  hold  him  re- 
sponsible-.—The  manager  of  the  old  menagerie  in  Exeter  Change 
named  Pidcock,  had  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  to 
his  Elephant  every  evening  a glass  of  spirituous  liquor.  e am 
seemed  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  favoui  ,for  it  drank  t g 
with  much  relish,  as  indeed  nearly  every  Elephant  does.  Eidco 
alwavs  handed  the  first  glass  to  the  Elephant,  and  then  took  one  hirn- 
seh  One  evening  hedianged  his  mind,  and  apostrophised  the 
aLal  thus  “ You  have  been  helped  first  long  enough,  it  is  now  my 
mrn  to  drink  before  you.”  His  friend,  the  Elephant,  took  this  in  bad 
it  reted  toTe  helped  second,  and  never  drank  rts  masters 

helt:gE ttt  tth  tthrbited  in  distent  ^ces  m .headW 

•rn  nrtors  thev  avoid  any  blunders  which  might  interfere  with  t 
a^emLte  • they  advance  with  measured  paces,  keeping  time 
S' W They  distinguish  one  actor  from  anoAen  If,  fa 

ktthVtntlotd  placet  on°the  head  of  an  usurper^  There 

Se  wt  MSS  Mm  gyrn 

nastic  exercises  and  feats  of  address,  which  gav  ..  ? PFlttohatb 

Sty  and  intelligence.  This  creature,  which  was  called  LEkfhan, 
asmJmmte,  went  so  far  as  to  balance  its  heavy  mass  on  a Ug  1 
like  Blondin.  This  is  a feat  which  many  a man  could  not  accon 
plish.  The  African  Elephant  was  trained  to  do  this  in  the 
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ancient  Rome  ; and  for  anecdotes  of  the  docility  and  sagacity  of 
Elephants  consult  ZElian’s  work  on  “ The  Nature  of  Animals, book 
ii.  chap.  n.  The  passage  is  translated  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon. 

. .Some  Elephants  possess  a taste  for  music.  In  1813,  the  mu- 
sicians of  Paris  met  together  and  gave  a concert  to  the  male  Ele- 
phant, which  was  then  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  animal 
showed  great  pleasure  at  hearing  sung  O ma  tcndre  Musette  ! But  the 
air  of  La  charmante  Gabrielle  pleased  it  so  much  that  it  beat  time  by 
making  its  trunk  oscillate  from  right  to  left,  and  by  rocking  its 
enormous  body  from  side  to  side.  It  even  uttered  a few  sounds 
more  or  less  m harmony  with  those  produced  by  the  musicians 
Grand  symphonies  were  less  to  its  taste.  It  seemed  to  understand 
melody  more  easily  than  scientific  harmony.  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
respect  the  Elephant  is  by  no  means  singular.  When  the  concert  was 
over  the  sensible  Pachyderm  approached  one  of  the  musicians,  who, 
by  his  performance  on  the  horn,  had  particularly  affected  it.  The 
animal  knelt  down  before  him,  caressed  him  with  its  trunk,  and  ex- 

pressed  to  him  in  all  sorts  of  pretty  ways  the  pleasure  which  it  had 
telt  in  listening  to  him. 

, , £enera-l  considerations  on  the  organisation  and  the 

abits  of  Elephants,  we  shall  pass  on  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  different  species  of  this  family.  Those  now  existing,  however 
Ap,-°n  y ?!°  “ number,  the  Elephant  of  Asia  and  the  Elephant  of 
fT  lf-  Sun^atraii1  Elephant  is  regarded  as  a peculiar  species  by 
• me  naturalists,  but  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  has  shown  clearly  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  continental  Asia.  Mr  Blvth 
examined  a living  Sumatran  Elephant  in  the  Zoological  Garde/at 

BMkn^EDnhantaSSHe^i^  ^ n0t  perceive  an^  difference  from  the 
vanatio^^ 

for 

I he  Asiatic  Elephant  Elephas  Indicus  (Fig.  30)  at  present  inVmhffe 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Regions,  mchiveof  &£,' the Bernese 

of  rvvf  and  cIndla  pr0|,l'rl-v  so  called-  It  is  found  also’in  the  island 
Ceylon,  in  Sumatra,  and  there  are  some  in  the  meat,  island  of  I;,.,  ,., 

Its  head  is  broad,  flattened  on  the  front  of  its  forehead  sweM^  .' 

Elephanl^anti'diff^r  a hftle^iTtheir^rop^thm^ 
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state,  lodge  them  in  their  palaces,  and  have  them  served  magnificently 
by  a numerous  retinue.  Fig.  3 1 shows  the  head  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant. 

Until  lately,  the  Asiatic  Elephants  were,  in  modern  times,  the 
only  ones  that  were  domesticated.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that 
those  which  are  employed  are  not  born  in  captivity.  They  are  wild 
Elephants  that  have  been  tamed.  These  animals  live  always  in 
troops.  Those  which  are  met  with  isolated  from  the  others  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  band,  and  are  commonly  known  as  “rogue 
Elephants  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  African  Elephants  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  are 
quite  as  tractable  as  the  Asiatic,  and  are  equally  intelligent.  Already, 
since  the  British  campaign  in  Abyssinia,  some  African  Elephants 
have  been  tamed  and  put  to  uses  in  that  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elephant  is  a most  powerful  and 
in  a sense  important  animal,  and  it  has  been  well  perhaps  that  man 
has  kept  it  thoroughly  in  subjection.  He  has  succeeded  in  appro- 
priating this  strong  and  intelligent  servant  to  his  use.  The  following 
is  the  way  most  commonly  used  in  Asia  for  getting  possession  of  the 
wild  Elephants,  and  for  domesticating  them 

When  the  inhabitants  of  India,  of  Siam,  &c.,  have  discovered  a 
troop  of  Elephants,  or  only  two  or  three  little  groups  of  these 
animals,  which  can  easily  be  gathered  together,  the  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  get  together  and  surround  them.  Provided 
with  firearms,  drums,  trumpets,  and  fusees— in  a word,  with  every- 
thing calculated  to  terrify — they  form  a circle  round  them,  and,  little 
by  little,  drive  them  towards  a cunningly-prepared  inclosure,  the 
entrance  of  which,  adorned  with  the  leafy  branches  of  tiees,  re- 
sembles a road  through  the  woods.  T his  avenue  becomes  narrower 
and  narrower,  and  ultimately  comes  to  an  end  in  an  inclosure  foimed 
by  the  trunks  of  trees  arranged  as  a palisade,  and  containing  a deep 
ditch  or  hole. 

The  drove  of  Elephants,  thus  pursued,  arrives  at  the  entrance  to 
the  trap.  The  chief,  who  precedes  and  guides  the  band,  hesitates  a 
long  while  before  he  will  enter  it.  He  is  attracted,  however,  by  fruits 
and  the  stalks  of  those  plants  of  which  he  is  most  fond,  such  as 
sugar-canes  and  bananas,  and  which  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
Elephant-catchers. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  has  gone  into  it  the  whole  troop  follow  him. 
All  is  not,  however,  yet  over,  for  it  is  necessary  above  all  things  to 
get  them  isolated  from  one  another,  so  as  to  get  possession  of  them 
and  tame  them  separately.  With  this  object  in  view,  they  place  fruit 
and  herbs  near  the  entrance  of  very  narrow  passages,  in  which  the 
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animals  cannot  turn  round.  As  soon  as  an  Elephant  has  entered 
into  one  of  these,  they  shut  the  door  and  so  cut  off  his  retreat.  There 
they  keep  the  animal  a prisoner  by  cross-bars  forced  in  between  its 
legs.  Soon  after  the  captive's  limbs  and  feet  are  securely  tied  with 
cords. 


Fig.  31.— Head  of  Asiatic  Elephant. 


Each  prisoner  is  then  left  to  its  keeper,  who  “ with  timp  inrt 
patience,”  by  caressing,  threatening,  depriving  it  of’  food  or  humour 

dag„'er%T’  "S™*?  by  de*reeS  ~h  his  change  wZt  i 

I*  fhouPto^rzicr  ztx:  -dio'r 

» these  proud  giants  that  they  occasionailyXuah  v^rar^  fern 
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the  opportunity,  when  it  presents  itself,  of  escaping  into  the  woods 
and  of  resuming  their  wild  life. 

Let  us  add,  that  tame  Elephants  serve  in  their  turn  to  break  in 
their  wild  brethren,  and  accustom  them  to  man — a singular  proof  of 
intelligence  or  of  philosophy  in  animals,  particularly  in  those  which 
always  secretly  preserve  a strong  love  for  the  liberty  they  have  lost. 

As  for  the  Elephants  which  live  isolated  in  the  forests,  the  Indians 
capture  them  in  various  ways.  For  example,  they  cast  a slip-knot 
over  one  of  the  hind  feet  of  those  which  they  have  been  able  to 
approach  stealthily ; making  fast  the  other  extremity  of  the  cord  to  a 
tree,  they  then  envelop  it  in  a network  and  other  bonds.  They  build 
a roof  in  the  tree  to  which  the  captive  is  attached ; and  when  fatigue 
and  hunger  have  weakened  the  unfortunate,  they  come  with  a tame 
Elephant,  which  reassures  it,  and  conducts  it  to  the  stable.  They  are 
also  taken  in  various  other  ways,  and  a solitary  male  wild  Elephant 
is  usually  approached  by  a couple  of  tame  females,  who  caress  him, 
and  while  doing  so  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  assist  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  them  in  passing  cords  round  the  limbs  of  their 
dupe.  This  done,  he  is  not  now  starved  into  submission,  but  a couple 
of  powerful  tame  male  Elephants  take  charge  of  the  captive,  and 
soon  reduce  him  to  obedience,  sometimes  by  very  rough  means. 

A well- trained  Elephant  is  considered  of  very  great  value  in  Asia. 
Its  strength  is  about  five  times  that  of  the  Camel.  In  its  wild  state, 
the  Indian  Elephant  is  believed  to  attain  to  the  age  of  two  hundred 
years ; but  it  rarely  is  so  long  lived  in  a state  of  captivity.  In  war 
they  are  employed  for  carrying  the  sick,  and  camp  equipage.  The 
English  in  India  harness  them  in  their  artillery  trains.  Moreover,  the 
proprietors  of  large  cultivated  plains,  in  certain  parts  of  India,  have 
succeeded  in  making  them  draw  ploughs.  Never  did  a more  mon- 
strous beast  of  draught  turn  up  the  earth  with  a ploughshare.  A 
ploughing  Elephant  does  the  work  of  many  oxen. 

Without  the  presence  of  numerous  Elephants  to  grace  it,  no 
public  fete  in  most  parts  of  India  is  considered  complete.  It  always 
figures  in  the  suite  of  princes,  and  state  processions. 

It  is  especially  useful  for  carrying  sportsmen  on  its  back  in  Tiger 
hunting,  and,  if  need  be,  for  defending  them  against  the  Tiger  when 
this  terrible  animal  turns  to  bay. 

Van  Orlich,  a naturalist  who  travelled  much,  has  described  the 
singular  feeling  of  surprise  he  experienced  when  he  rode  for  the  first 
time  on  the  back  of  an  Elephant.  A cushion  stuffed  with  hair  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal ; over  the  cushion  is  thrown  a long 
drapery  of  red  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  which  hangs  down  on 
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each  side  of  the  Elephant ; on  this  drapery  is  fixed,  with  girths,  a 
seat  made  to  contain  two  persons  and  their  suite.  The  guide,  or 
mahout,  sits  on  the  neck  of  the  beast,  behind  its  ears,  and  directs  its 
movements  with  an  iron  fork,  of  which  one  of  the  prongs  is  bent 
round.  The  motion  is  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  fatiguing.  At 
times  the  pace  was  so  rapid  that  a man  on  horseback  could  with 
difficulty  keep  up.  But  this  pace  lasted  a very  short  time,  and  the 
animal  only  did  his  twenty-four  miles  a day. 

The  Asiatic  Elephant  has  been  trained  for  domestic  and  military 
use  for  many  ages.  In  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the 
peoples  of  Southern  Asia,  these  animals  were  loaded  with  towers 
occupied  by  men  armed  with  arrows,  slings,  or  javelins.  The  first 
armies  which  had  Elephants  in  their  train  were  everywhere  victorious. 
The  sight  alone  of  them  equipped  for  war  struck  the  battalions  with 
terror.  The  Romans  were  greatly  alarmed  when,  in  their  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  these  living  machines. 
They  learned,  however,  in  time  how  to  fight  against  the  Elephants. 
They  broke  their  colossal  legs  with  axes  ; they  threw  in  front  of  them 
enormous  stakes,  which  embarrassed  or  prevented  their  charging. 
Later,  the  Romans  themselves  made  use  of  Elephants  in  war,  and 
Csesar  found  them  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  his  campaign  in 
Gaul.  At  Rome  Elephants  often  appeared  in  the  Coliseum  to  fight 
with  the  gladiators;  and  they  were  frequently  harnessed  to  the 
chariot  which  conducted  the  victors  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol. 

Caesar,  to  make  his  triumphal  procession  more  striking  and  mag- 
nificent, caused  the  Elephants  he  had  taken  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
to  be  brought  to  Rome.  Then  were  seen  forty  of  these  magnificent 
animals,  arranged  in  two  rows,  each  carrying  a torch  in  its  trunk. 
The  idea  of  this  spectacle,  which  interested  the  Romans  much,  was 
borrowed  from  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  were  sometimes 
accompanied  thus  by  Elephants  that  had  been  trained  to  carry 
torches.  In  all  ancient  Greek  coins  upon  which  an  Elephant  is 
represented  it  is  always  the  Asiatic  species ; and  in  all  Roman  coins 
invariably  the  African  species.  The  Romans  were  familiar  with  both 
kinds. 

One  reads  in  the  “ Stratagems  of  War,”  by  Polysenus,  that  Julius 
Csesar,  during  his  conquest  of  part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
made  use  of  an  Elephant  for  crossing  the  Thames  more  rapidly. 
Here  are  the  details  relating  to  this  event  given  by  Polysenus  : 

“ Csesar  wanted  to  cross  a great  river,  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
Cassivellaunus,  one  of  the  barbarous  kings  of  Britain,  was  guarding 
with  a large  number  of  cavalry,  a considerable  body  of  infantry,  and 
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a great  many  chariots  of  war.  The  Roman  general,  seeing  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  position,  caused  an 
enormous  Elephant,  with  iron  trappings,  and  having  on  its  back  a 
towei  containing  archers  and  slingers,  to  advance  towards  the 
enemy.  This  strange  apparition  struck  with  terror  the  inhabitants 
of  Albion,  who  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before ; their  horses 
took  fright  and  ran  away  with  them,  and  Csesar  became  master  of 
the  ford.” 

We  must  here  mention,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  Ele- 
phants in  armies,  that  the  Indian  is  more  courageous  than  the  African 
species.  _ The  Romans  knew  this,  for  in  the  battles  in  which  they  had 
only  African  to  oppose  to  Indian  Elephants,  they  took  care  to  place 
them,  not  in  front  of  the  army,  but  behind  the  soldiers.  This, 
according  to  Livy,  the  Romans  did  at  the  battle  of  Magnesium. 

The  African  Elephant  has  the  head  rounder  and  less  broad  above 
than  the  Asiatic  Elephant.  Its  forehead  has  not  the  double  lateral 
bump  which  is  found  on  the  forehead  of  the  latter.  Its  ears  are  very 
much  larger,  and  have  their  interior  rims  almost  meeting  over  the 
occiput;  its  tusk  also  is  generally  stronger.  Various  other  peculi- 
arities in  the  form  of  the  bones  and  of  the  molar  teeth  still  further 
distinguish  the  Elephant  of  Africa  from  that  of  Asia. 

The  African  Elephant  is  met  with  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  as  far  north  as  Nubia  and  Cape  Verd.  It  consequently  exists  in 
Mosambique,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Guinea,  and  in  Senegal. 

African  Elephants  live,  like  those  of  India,  in  troops  more  or  less 
numerous.  They  are  sometimes  found  alone ; the  Dutch  call  these 
rodeurs , rovers  or  prowlers.  They  were  formerly  much  more  common 
in  the  environs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  they  are  at  present. 
Thunberg  relates  that  a hunter  told  him  that  he  had  killed,  in  these 
regions,  four  or  five  a day,  and  that  regularly.  He  added  that  the 
number  of  his  victims  had  many  a time  amounted  to  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  even  to  twenty-two  in  one  day.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  but  a braggart’s  idle  boast.  They  abound  still  in  the  vast 
interior  of  Africa. 

The  African  differs  much  from  the  Asiatic  Elephant  in  that  which 
concerns  its  relations  to  man.  He  does  not  require  of  the  former 
what  he  obtains  from  the  latter.  The  African  Elephant  has,  in  modern 
times,  been  rarely  hunted  but  for  the  food  that  its  flesh  supplies,  or 
more  possibly  for  the  sake  of  its  tusks.  Fig.  32  shows  the  head  of 
the  African  Elephant. 

In  shooting  the  African  Elephant  guns  and  poisoned  arrows  are 
made  use  oC  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  entice  it  and  make  it  fall 
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into  pits,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  impaled  itself  on  sharp-pointed 
stakes.  Levaillant  has  given  some  very  interesting  details  on  this 
sort  of  sport,  but  want  of  space  forbids  us  from  here  repeating  them. 

Delegorgue,  a French  traveller,  has  published  more  recently 
some  curious  accounts  of  the  habits  of  African  Elephants.  Among 
these  animals,  gathered  together  in  troops,  there  prevails  a spirit  of 


Fig.  32. — Head  of  the  African  Elephant. 

afdone  SOmetime^  makes  tbem  a11  do  exactly  what  the  first 

fonp  nf\-Dif  ?°rgUe  re  ates  on  thls  subJect  the  following  episode 

Lards0!^  ^TgteXCr0nS  :~A  band  0f  ElePhants  were  coming 
ards  him  and  his  two  hunting  companions.  He  shot  at  the  firsf 

f the  troop;  the  Elephant  fell,  sinking  on  its  knees  i second 

f IheTn  TS  thcn,kllle.d’  and  fel1  on  knees  over  the  first.  Another 
he  sportsmen  then  shot  in  his  turn,  and  the  Elephant  aimed  at  fell 
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in  the  same  manner  over  the  two  others.  All  the  Elephants  fell  thus 
on  their  knees,  even  to  the  very  last  of  them  (eleven  in  all  !),  under 
the  fire  of  the  sportsmen.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  ex- 
perience of  our  numerous  British  sportsmen  who  have  shot  so  many 
African  Elephants ! 

The  African  Elephant  has  not  always  been  a useless  being,  fit 
only  to  be  a target  for  adventurous  sportsmen.  In  ancient  days,  when 
the  empire  of  Carthage  was  flourishing,  this  immense  living  machine 
was  turned  into  a powerful  auxiliary.  The  Carthaginians  employed 
it  in  all  those  works  which  are  accomplished  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  by  Horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  It  was  placed  in  the 
first  rank  in  battle,  and  history  informs  us  of  the  important  part  the 
African  Elephants  fulfilled  which  Hannibal  brought  with  his  armies 
when  he  invaded  Italy,  and  put  to  such  great  peril  the  power  of  the 
ancient  Roman  people. 

In  caves  and  in  the  superficial  layers  or  strata  of  the  soil  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  often  found  the  tusks,  the 
molar  teeth,  and  the  bones  of  Elephants,  and  people  were  for  a long 
time  puzzled  as  to  the  source  from  whence  these  bony  remains  came. 
Before  people  knew  anything  of  geology,  they  took  these  gigantic 
remains  for  the  bones  of  giants,  who,  according  to  certain  cos- 
mogonies, lived  on  the  earth  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  the  Spartans  saw  the  body  of  Orestes  in  the  bones  of  an. 
Elephant  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  found  in  Thrace  ; a gigantic  knee- 
pan,  found  near  Salaminus,  was  attributed  to  Ajax  j and  some  bones  - 
of  a very  great  size,  dug  up  in  Sicily,  were  considered  as  the  lemains- 
of  the  giant  Polyphemus.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of: 
geology,  we  know  nowadays  that  these  bony  remains  belonged  chiefly 
to  a species  of  Elephant  now  extinct,  of  Siberia,  the  Mammoth 

(Elephas  primigenius , Fig.  33).  , „ , . . 

No  land  is  more  fruitful  in  fossil  bones  of  the  Elephant  than  the. 
north  of  Asia.  Such  a profusion  of  these  are  found  in  the  islands  of 
New  Siberia,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Aictic  Ocean,, 
that  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  them,  cemented  together  byt 
sand  and  ice.  The  tusks  of  the  Mammoth  are  so  abundant  m ther 
north  of  Siberia,  that  the  Czars,  wishing  to  reserve  to  themselvesjM 
monopoly  of  them,  forbid  the  inhabitants  to  collect  them,  llnsfossi  1 
ivory  is  a matter  which  is  very  greatly  speculated  in  at  the  present . 
day.  Each  year  innumerable  caravans  start  oft  to  the  frozen  shores,', 
and  bring  back  from  it  many  cargoes  of  ivory,  of  which  the  industry'' 
of  Europe  makes  the  same  use  as  it  does  of  the  ivory  of  those  animals 
here  killed  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  ivory. 
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T'iJiere  has  been  aSreat  deal  of  discussion,  and  the  discussion  is 
still  going  on,  as  to  how  we  are  to  explain  the  presence,  in  these 
frozen  latitudes,  of  animals  which  live  now  only  in  the  scorchW 

TeP°™  and  Asia-  It:  bas  been  asked  if  the  creatures  to 

which  they  belonged  lived  under  the  equator,  as  do  their  congeners 

at  the  present  day ; and  if  they  were  transported  northwards  by  some 
geological  cataclysm,  or  if  they  could  have  existed  in  the  sameMaces 
m which  their  remains  are  at  present  found.  This  last  hypothesis 
has  been  found  to  be  correct,  from  a wonderful  discovery  which 
proves  that  the  fossil  Elephant,  known  among  scientific  men  bv the 
name  of  Mammoth,  lived  under  the  northernzones  T1  e folfow  hig 

1 th,e  m~ 

Thelbe  WaS,e™ined  “ l8°6  Professor  Adorns i o?Mo£ow 

The  Bear^and  othe^  * UP’  ^ USed  ltS  flesh  as  food  for  their  Dogs', 
part  of  it  k h carnivorous  annals  had  also  consumed  a great 

preserved!^ tT^um of 

-Mas  W 

another  Mammoth,  which  was  fLdTntire ' and  inTn  bfel°fnginS  t0 
preservatton  in  the  ice  on  the  coasts  of  the  Amdc  Ocean  S‘ate 

rzq: ^ 

the  Ttthf  the  'discovery  of 

animal  lived  in  the  regions  of  the  nortli  of  ? ?roves  that  ‘his 
then,  perhaps,  much  warmer  than  it  E nn  Wbl?b  t ie  chmate  was 
istmct  from  the  two  species  actually  in  exTstenre  “ Perfectly 

To  the  Mammoth  add  among  the 

• Cassell  Fetter  & Galpin,  London,  Pa™  & New  Yort 
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soecies  of  fossil  Probmaiea  the  famous  Mastodon  gigantcum  of  Ohio. 
VV hi 1st  the  Mammoth  has  its  tusks  excess.vely  curved  round,  the 
Mastodon  has  almost  straight  tusks;  the  motor  teeth  differatec :m 
onrll  nf  ,-upce  soecies.  The  bony  remains  of  species  of  Mastodon 

everf  the^ quesrioiTof  iio w° many  TpecieiTar^^ 


Fig.  33. — Mammoth  (Elifhas /ritnigenius.) 


fossil  Proboscidea  is  still  not  well  determined i and  it  is very 
fix  the  relationship  between  these  species  »d  the ^spmes ; 0 
time  The  investigations  of  the  late  Ur.  r aiconw  m 
Leith  Adams  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  subject. 


Male  and  Female  HiDDonnfnmn. 
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much  as  three  metres  and  a half  in  length  by  more  than  three  metres 
in  circumference.  _ After  the  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoceros,  it  is  the 
largest  of  terrestrial  Mammalia.  Its  head,  very  bulky,  especially  in 
its  facial  portion,  is  terminated  in  a large  swelling  muzzle.  Its  mouth, 
immoderately  large,  extends  very  nearly  from  eye  to  eye.  All  who  have 
seen  m the  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  London,  or  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  this  monstrous  mouth  opening  for  a little 
piece  of  bread,  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  fright ful  appearance 
°f. this  living  gulf,  armed  with  enormous  canine,  and  large  and 
pointed  mas  or,  teeth.  When  it  is  shut,  the  upper  lip  descends  in 
front  and  on  the  sides,  like  an  enormous  blobber  lip,  which  covers  the 
extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  partly  hides  the  under  lip  ; but  on  the 
sides  it  is  the  lower  lip  which  stands  up.  The  nostrils,  which  are  in 
front  of  the  muzzle,  are  surrounded  by  a muscular  apparatus,  which 
closes  them  hermetically  when  the  animal  is  under  water  The  eyes 
are  of  middling  size,  but  prominent.  The  upper  portion  of  its  head, 
denuded  of  hair,  and  of  a pinky  colour,  reminds  one  of  a calf’s  head 
after  preparation  at  the  butcher’s  shop.  An  enormous  round  body’ 
spreading  out  on  all  sides,  is  crushed,  as  we  may  say,  on  to  legs’ 
so  short  and  fat  that  it  very  nearly  touches  the  ground.  Each  foot 
has  four  toes,  each  furnished  with  a little  hoof.  The  tail,  which  is 
very  short,  has  on  it,  here  and  there,  a few  hairs.  The  whole  of  this 
mass  is  covered  with  a bare  skin,  of  a brownish  hue,  except  at  the 

Inul  vSUn?  16  eyeS;  aVhe  groins’  &c'>  where  it  is  pink  Nume- 
rous little  hairs  project  from  the  surface  of  its  skin,  which  is  of 

considerable  thickness,  and  fully  justifies  the  place  this  animal  has 
been  given  m the  order  of  Pachydermata. 

The  Hippopotamus  inhabits  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa  • but 
vei)  ling  announces  that  it  will  not  be  long  in  disappearing  before 
civilisation,  that  is  to  say,  the  sportsman’s  gun.  They  were  formerly 
much  more  abundant  in  the  Nile  than  they  are  now’ ^ and  the v 
diminish  equally  m other  localities.  In  the  time  of  ’Levaillant* 

0^  he  CanTof  CG  ^teenth  century,  they  abounded  in  the  colon; 
tie  Gape  of  Good  Hope;  but,  m 1838,  there  were  onlv  twn 

them"  Pr°Perty  °f  a riGh  horse-breeder>  very  carefully  protected 

On  IiheSie  lmmals  • liv.e  in  trooPs  0n  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes 
weight latimes  fhem'S  wT  “d  heavy’  for  their  own  enormous 

swim  and  dive  with  extreme 
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the  upper  surface  of  their  heads  be  seen,  from  the  ears  or  occiput  to 
the  surface  of  the  nostrils,  which  allows  them  to  breathe,  to  see  all 
round  them,  and  to  hear  the  slightest  noises.  In  breathing,  they 
spout  out  noisily,  in  the  form  of  irregular  jets,  such  water  as  has 
become  introduced  into  their  nostrils.  This  spouting  announces  to 
the  hunter  the  presence  of  the  Hippopotamus.  _ 

The  word  Hippopotamus,  which  signifies  River-horse  (jTir°s>  horse, 
nora/^us,  river),  proclaims  to  us  that  the  habits  of  this  Pachyderm  are 
essentially  aquatic.  It  feeds  on  young  stalks  of  reeds,  little  boughs, 
small  shrubs,  and  water  plants,  also  on  roots  and  succulent  bulbs. 

Its  cry  is  hoarse,  but  of  incredible  depth,  power,  and  volume. 
Those  who  have  heard  it  are  not  astonished  at  the  assertion  of 
Adanson,  who  affirms  that  the  cry  of  this  Pachyderm  has  been 
distinctly  heard  at  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a league. 

The  habits  of  this  animal  are  peaceable ; its  disposition  is,  m 
general,  mild  and  inoffensive ; it  only  turns  vicious  when  it  is 

Hippopotamus  hunting  is  performed  in  different  ways.  Its 
enemies  surprise  it  at  night,  on  its  leaving  the  waters,  when  it  comes 
to  browse  in  the  meadows  and  the  neighbouring  plains  ; or  attac  1 
bv  day  in  the  river,  either  with  harpoons  or  guns,  assailing  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The  unfortunate  animal  tries  0 
defend  itself.  In  its  sudden  action  it  sometimes  overturns  the  boats 
containing  its  enemies.  Occasionally,  desperate  with  rage  at  being 
wounded,  it  tries  to  tear  the  boats  to  pieces  with  its  formidable  tusks. 
Woe  betide  the  men  then  who  are  on  board ! With  one  bite  it  could 
cut  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  a full-grown  man. 

The  natives  of  Africa  hunt  the  Hippopotamus,  first  to  obtain  the 
ivory  furnished  by  its  tusks— an  ivory  which  without  bemg  so  good 
as  that  of  the  Elephant,  is  nevertheless  a valuable  commodity  in  the 
trade  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The  skm,  or  hide,  which  is  very  thick 
is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  instruments  1 
flesh  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  also  very  much  esteemed.  It  is  soug 
after  in  South  Africa  as  a delicate  morsel.  The  epicures  of  the  tow 
in  the  Cape  Colony  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  their  influence  wit 
the  farmers  of  the  interior  of  the  African  continent  to  obtain  a quar  e 
of  a Sea-cow  ( Vache  de  Mer).  Some  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  animal 
covered  with  fat  are  salted  and  dried  like  bacon.  Such 1 are : the 
inducements  which  threaten  with  complete  and  speedy  desbmcb^ 
one  of  the  most  curious,  if  not  one  of  the  most  eleg  , g 
types.  On  account  of  the  perfection  to  which  firearms  have  been 
brought,  hunting  for  these  animals  is  much  more  easy  than 
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formerly,  and  everything  announces  that  this  species  will  very  soon 
become  extinct. 

The  inhabitants  of  equatorial  Africa  catch  the  Hippopotamus  in 
a trap.  Knowing  the  paths  taken  by  the  animal  on  leaving  the 
river  to  go  along  the  bank,  they  hang,  in  a thicket,  with  the  help  of 
long  poles  kept  in  equilibrium,  a stake  terminated  in  a steel  point. 
The  Hippopotamus,  in  traversing  the  thicket,  deranges  the  poles,  and 
the  sharp  instrument,  falling  from  a great  height  on  the  animal’s 
head,  kills  or  wounds  it  so  seriously  that  it  can  easily  afterwards 
be  approached  and  despatched. 


The  history  of  the  Hippopotamus  for  a long  time  reposed  on 
very  vague  notions.  Herodotus  attributed  to  it  a tail  furnished  with 
hair  analogous  to  that  of  Horses ; Aristotle  gave  it  a name ; and 
Pliny  reproduced  these  two  assertions  without  commentary. 

The  artists  of  antiquity,  more  faithful  to  nature  than  the  historians 
and  the  naturalists,  have  left  good  representations  of  this  animal. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  on  the  bas-relief  which  forms 
the  plinth  of  the  ancient  colossal  statue  of  the  Nile,  is  given  pretty 
correctly  the  outline  of  the  Hippopotamus.  One  sees  other  very 
exact  representations  in  certain  mosaics  at  Pompeii,  and  again  on  the 
medals  of  Adrian,  which  represent  so  frequently  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  Hippopotamus  has  been  seen  only  on  very  rare  occasions  at 
Rome.  Scaurus,  when  Edile,  exhibited  one.  Augustus  showed 
another  during  the  fetes  which  were  instituted  in  honour  of  his 
triumph  over  Cleopatra.  The  emperors,  Commodus  and  Helio- 
gabalus  also  caused  a few  of  these  animals  to  be  brought  there.  But 
none  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  and  the 
Regent’s  Park  Gardens,  at  London,  have  been  able  to  procure  living 
specimens  of  this  Pachyderm.  & 

Rhinoceros.  Remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  for  their  strength 
the  Rhinoceroses  ought,  for  this  double  reason,  to  rank  immediately 
after  the  Elephant.  Their  most  prominent  feature— we  do  not  mean 
a joke— which  is  one  unique  among  the  Mammalia,  is  that  they  have 
on  their  nose  one  or  two  horns,  filled  up  and  solid.  Hence  their 
name,  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  (fr,  nose,  and 

Rhinoceroses  were  much  more  numerous  in  remote  eras  than  thev 
are  at  present.  There  have  existed  numerous  different  species* 
several  of  them  l.vmg  m temperate  and  even  in  cold  climates  like 
ranee,  Germany,  and  Russia;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  found 
except  m the  hottest  portions  of  the  Old  World.  ’ 
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Aristotle  says  nothing  of  the  Rhinoceros ; but  Athenaeus,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo  mention  it  in  their  works..  The  first  Rhinoceros  men- 
tioned in  history  figured  in  a fete  given  in  Egypt  by  the  King 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Later,  Pompey,  Augustus,  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Heliogabalus  brought  some  into  Europe,  and  made 
them  fight  in  the  Coliseum,  at  Rome,  sometimes  with  the  Hippo- 
potamus, sometimes  with  the  Elephant.  We  must  then  pass  on  to 
the  sixteenth  century  to  find  in  European  history  new  mention  of 
these  animals.  In  15x3  Emmanuel,  the  King  of  Portugal,  received 
from  India  a one-horned  Rhinoceros.  Albert  Durer  made  an 
engraving  of  it  on  wood,  which  was  for  a long  time  copied  and 
reproduced  in  works  on  natural  history.  Only  this  representation  o 
it  is  very  inexact  ; for  Albert  Durer  had  executed  it  after  an  incorrect 
drawing  sent  him  from  Lisbon  into  Germany.  During  the  eighteen  1 
century  a Rhinoceros  was  brought  to  Holland;  two  were  taken  to 
London  at  the  end  of  the  same  century  The  menagerie  at  Versailles 
bought  one  of  these  last-named  animals,  which  very  soon  died,  and 
was  dissected  by  Mertrud  and  Vicq  d’Azyr.  Since  the  beginnm 
our  century,  Europe  has  received  many  of  these  gigantic  and  curious 
quadrupeds  (but  only  until  quite  recently  of  one  species).  _ 
q The  Great  Indian  Rhinoceros  (. Rhinoceros  unicornis)  l mhabi its , the 
regions  situated  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  espea^ly  the  vaU  0 
Ooam  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  Himalaya  Mountains,  it  is 
more  than  three  metres  in  length  and  two  mitres  111 ff 
is  short  and  triangular ; its  mouth,  of  a moderate  size  has  an  upper 

lip.  which  is  longer  than  the  lower,  are 

each  iaw  two  strong  mcisor  teeth.  Its  eyes  are  s , 
mtherTont  and  movable.  The  horn  upon  rts  nose  u t porn  =d 
conical,  not  compressed,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length 
curved  backwards.  This  singular  weapon  is  composed  of  ctetere 
hairs  closely  adherent ; for  when  the  point  is  blunted  it  ^ Ttcn  ecn 

divided  into  fibres  resembling  the  hairs  of  J^id”  of 

however,  very  solid,  hard,  of  a brownish  red  on  the  outside,  ol 
a golden  yellow  inside,  and  black  in  the  centie. 

The  neck  of  this  animal  is  short  and  covered  with  folds  ana 

creases.  Its  shoulders  are  thick-set  and  heavy  ; its  e^1  cr£ases 
is  covered  with  a skin  remarkable  for  the  deep  wr  t 

with  which  it  is  furrowed,  backwards  and  ^ 
and  across  the  thighs.  Thus,  as  it  were,  to  all  appcaiance  cu  p 
into  plaits  of  mail,  the  Great  Indian  Rhinoceros  seems  to  be  cove 
with  a cloak  made  for  it.  This  cloak  has,  indeed c been  compamd  to 
a suit  of  armour  of  well-adjusted  pieces.  1 he  hide  is,  ’ 
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thick  and  hard  that,  without  these  creases  or  folds,  the  animal, 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  its  armour,  could  scarcely  move.  It  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  nearly  bare,  generally  provided  only  with  a few  coarse 


35. — Indian  Rhinoceros  {R.  unicornis). 
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and  stiff  hairs  on  the  tail  and  ears,  occasionally  with  curly  woolly 
hairs  on  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Great  Indian  Rhinoceros  (Fig.  35)  is  heavy  and  more  massive 
than  even  the  Elephant,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  limbs. 
The  feet  have  each  three  toes,  of  which  one  sees  nothing  but  the  hoof 
which  covers  them.  The  tail  is  short  and  thin. 

This  huge  Pachyderm  lives  alone  in  the  forests  and  near  rivers 
and  marshes,  because  it  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud,  like  the 
Wild  Boar,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  its  habits.  Though  such 
a powerful  animal,  it  rarely  attacks  before  it  is  interfered  with ; the 
other  large  animals  fear  it,  and  consequently  leave  it  unmolested. 
Its  horn  only  serves  it  for  moving  branches  out  of  its  way  and  for 
clearing  a road  for  itself  in  the  thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
passes  its  taciturn  existence.  Some  naturalists  have  said  that  it  uses 
its  tusks  for  tearing  up  the  roots  on  which  it  is  fond  of  feeding  ; but 
in  order  to  turn  up  the  soil,  the  animal,  from  the  position  of  its  horn 
and  from  that  horn  being  curved  backwards,  would  be  obliged  to 
assume  an  attitude  which  the  shortness  of  its  neck  and  its  general 
conformation  render  impossible.  A wounded  Rhinoceros  of  this 
species  has  been  seen  to  cut  the  reeds  on  either  side  of  it  as  perfectly 
as  if  done  with  the  sharpest  incisive  instrument. 

Its  principal  food  consists  of  roots,  of  succulent  plants,  and  o 
small  branches  of  trees,  which  it  tears  off,  seizes,  and  breaks  with  its 
upper  lip,  which  is  elongated  and  movable,  and  which  it  uses  with 
great  adroitness,  almost  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Elephant  uses 
its  trunk.  When  it  is  kept  in  a state  of  captivity  it  eats  bread,  nee, 


bran  soaked  in  water,  hay,  and  carrots.  , 

Its  clumsy  shape,  its  short  legs,  its  belly  almost  touching  the 
ground,  render  this  animal  very  ugly  and  ill-favoured.  Its  diminu- 
tive eyes  seem  to  indicate  a low  order  of  intelligence.  And  le 
Rhinoceros  is  found  to  be  a dull  beast,  almost  untamable.  en 
it  is  not  irritated,  its  voice  has  a great  analogy  to  the  grunting  o a 
Pig  ; if  it  is  angered  it  utters  sharp,  piercing  cries,  that  can  be  hear 

at  great  distances.  . , 

v The  female  has  only  one  young  one  at  a time,  which  she  carries 

for  nine  months,  and  which  she  tends  with  great  care.  1 1S 
dangerous  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the  female  at  this  period. 

In  India,  in  former  times,  the  Rhinoceros  was  hunted  on  lig  it, 
quick  Horses.  The  huntsmen  followed  it  from  afar  off,  and  withou 
any  noise,  till  the  animal  became  tired  and  was  obliged  to  he  down 
and  sleep.  Then  the  sportsmen  approached  it,  taking  care  to  keep 
to  leeward,  for  it  has  a very  acute  sense  of  smell.  When  they  v ere 
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within  shot  they  dismounted,  aimed  at  the  head,  fired,  and  galloped 
away ; for  if  the  Rhinoceros  is  only  wounded,  it  rushes  furiously  upon 
its  aggressors.  When  struck  by  a bullet,  it  abandons  itself  wholly  to 
rage.  It  rushes  straight  forward,  smashing,  overturning,  trampling 
under  foot,  and  crushing  to  atoms  everything  which  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  in  its  road.  Its  pursuers  can  avoid  these  formidable 
attacks  by  making  digressions  to  the  right  or  left,  for  the  course  taken 
by  the  Rhinoceros  is  always  rectilinear,  never  turning  out  of  its 
direction  or  retracing  its  steps. 

If  the  Indians  dare  to  run  the  risks  involved  in  such  dangerous 
sport,  it  is  because  the  skin  and  horn  of  the  animal  are  of  great  value. 
Sportsmen  also  find  the  skin  of  the  Rhinoceros  of  utility : it  is  made 
into  leather,  which  is  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  cut  with  great 
difficulty  by  the  best  steel. 

The  Indians  like  the  flesh  of  the  Rhinoceros ; but  the  Chinese  are 
excessively  fond  of  it.  After  Swallows’  nests,  Lizards’  eggs,  and  little 
Dogs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared,  according  to  the  Chinese,  to 
the  tail  of  a Rhinoceros,  or  to  a jelly  made  with  the  skin  from  this 
animal’s  belly ! Let  us  add,  that  the  Chinese  attribute  to  the  horn 
of  this  Pachyderm  marvellous  properties,  amongst  others  that  of 
destroying  the  effects  of  the  most  deadly  poisons.  The  Asiatic 
kings,  who  had  too  often  to  be  afraid  of  poisoned  beverages,  had 
their  drinking-cups  made  of  the  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros.  These  cups 
were  considered  by  them  of  inestimable  value. 

In  menageries,  the  Asiatic  Rhinoceros  is  generally  a gloomy,  but 
a mild  and  obedient  animal.  Sometimes  the  constraint  in  which  it  is 
retained  gives  it  fits  of  impatience  and  fury,  when  it  becomes 
dangerous.  In  its  despair  it  has  been  known  to  dash  its  head 
violently  against  the  walls  of  its  stable.  Generally,  however,  it 
recognises  its  keeper’s  authority,  and  shows  itself  conscious  of' his 
presence  and  grateful  to  him  for  his  care. 

There  exists  at  Java  a peculiar  representative  of  the  Asiatic 
Rhinoceros.  This  species  (R.  Javanicus)  has  only  one  horn.  Again, 
another  species  (R.  Sumatrensis)  is  peculiar  to  Sumatra,  and  has  two 
horns. 


The  African  two-horned  Rhinoceros  (R.  bicornis)  was  known  to 
ffie  ancients,  for  its  effigy  is  found  on  medals  struck  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  It  has  on  its  nose  two  conical  horns,  inclined 
backwards ; the  foremost  horn  is  often  seventy  centimetres  long  the 
second  much  shorter.  It  is  a large  animal ; its  skin  has  no  wrinkles, 
nor  folds,  and  is  almost  entirely  bare  (Fig.  36). 

The  Rhinoceros  inhabits  Caffraria,  the  Hottentot  country,  and 
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probably  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa.  It  lives  in  the  forests  which 
overshadow  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  is  still  more  shy  than 
the  Asiatic  Rhinoceros.  It  is  hunted,  and  supplies  the  same  products 
as  make  the  Asiatic  species  valuable. 

A species  (7?.  cucullatus ) or  perhaps  only  a variety  of  the 
Rhinoceros— about  the  habits  of  which  and  the  manner  of  hunting 
it  the  English  traveller,  Bruce,  has  given  some  details — is  met  with 
near  ponds  and  rivers  in  Abyssinia.  Hidden  during  the  day  in 
the  thickets,  it  sallies  out  at  night,  to  eat  the  young  bough^  covered 
with  leaves.  After  feeding  it  wallows,  covering  itself  with  repeated 
layers  of  mud,  to  preserve  it  from  the  sting  of  the  pad-flies — its  small 
but  troublesome  enemies.  When  the  mud  is  dry  it  falls  off,  exposing 
the  animal  to  fresh  attacks.  To  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  these 
annoying  insects  it  rubs  itself  against  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  during 
this  operation  it  grumbles  and  grunts  so  loudly  that  it  betrays  its 
place  of  retreat  to  the  hunters,  who  attack  it  and  kill  it  by  shooting 
arrows  into  its  flank,  the  most  vital  portion  of  its  body,  and  in  which 
a wound  is  certain  to  produce  death.  Other  hunters,  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country  agageer  (ham  or  hock  cutters,  coupe-j arrets), 
pursue  on  horseback  and  kill  the  Rhinoceros  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  address.  Two  men  ride  on  the  same  Horse.  The  one  is  dressed, 
and  armed  with  javelins  ; the  other  is  naked,  and  has  nothing  but  a 
long  sword  in  his  hand.  The  first  sits  on  the  saddle,  the  second  rides 
behind  him  on  the  Horse’s  back.  Directly  they  have  got  on  the 
track  of  the  quarry,  they  start  off  in  pursuit  of  it,  taking  care  to  keep 
at  a great  distance  from  the  Rhinoceros  when  it  plunges  into  the 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  opens  for  itself  a broad  passage, 
which  closes  as  the  animal  passes  on,  but  the  moment  it  arrives  in  an 
open  spot  they  pass  it,  and  place  themselves  opposite  to  it.  1 lie 
animal,  in  a rage,  hesitates  for  a moment,  then  rushes  furiously  upon 
the  Horse  and  its  riders.  These  avoid  the  assault  by  a quick  mo\  e- 
ment  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  the  man  who  carries  the  long  sworn 
lets  himself  slide  off  on  to  the  ground  without  being  perceived  by  the 
Rhinoceros,  which  takes  alone  notice  of  the  Horse.  1 hen  the 
courageous  hunter,  with  one  blow  of  his  formidable  weapon,  cuts 
through  the  tendon  of  the  ham  or  hock  of  one  of  the  monstei  s hind 
legs,  which  causes  it  to  fall  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  despatched  wit  i 
arrows  and  the  sword.  The  grandees  of  Abyssinia  also  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Rhinoceros.  But  they  attack  these  animals  with  guns. 
It  is  in  this  way  also  that  the  Hottentots  and  the  colonists  ot  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  hunt  this  Pachyderm. 

From  late  researches  it  would  appear  that  there  are  at  least  six 
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existing  species  of  Rhinoceros— three  in  Asia  and  three  in  Africa  • 
and  they  differ  so  much  from  each  other  that  Dr.  Gray  has  referred 
them  to  four  generic  divisions,  which  are  quite  as  distinct  as  the 
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genera  recognised  in  other  families,  and  indeed  more  so  than  in 
many. 

Asiatic  Rhinoceroses. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Great  Indian  Rhinoceros  would 
appear  to  be  at  present  restricted,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  tarai,  an 
unhealthy  marshy  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  skirting  the 
territories  of  Nipal,  Sikhim,  and  Bhotan.  As  remarked  by  an 
experienced  naturalist,  Dr.  Jerdon,  in  his  “Mammals  of  India,’  this 
animal  “is  more  common  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  tarai  than 
the  western,  and  is  most  abundant  in  Assam  and  the  Bhotan  Dooars. 

I have  heard  from  one  sportsman,”  he  adds,  “ of  its  occurrence  as  far 
west  as  Rohilkund,  but  it  is  certainly  rare  there  now,  and  indeed 
along  the  greatest  part  of  the  Nipal  tarai;  and,  although  a few  have 
been  killed  in  the  Sikhim  tarai , they  are  more  numerous  east  of  the 
Teesta  river.”  Dr.  Jerdon  suspects  that  it  has  crossed  the  great 
river  Brahmaputra,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  hill 
ranges  to  the  east  and  south  of  that  river.  From  the  dimensions 
oiven  of  a pair  killed  in  the  Harrow  hills,  in  the  territory  indicated, 
we  conclude  that  such  must  be  the  case,  and  that  both  of  the  One- 
horned Rhinoceroses  are  there  met  with ; but  from  recent  investiga- 
tions it  would  appear  that  from  thence  southward  it  is  completely 
replaced  by  the  R.  sondaicus,  a smaller  kind,  which  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island  of 

The  difference  between  these  two  species  of  One-horned  Rhino- 
ceroses is  not  sufficiently  striking  to  be  noticeable  by  an  ordinary 
observer,  unless  perhaps  he  might  chance  to  have  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  together ; and  thus  there  are  sportsmen 
who  have  killed  both  species  in  their  respective  haunts  but  have 
failed  to  discriminate  them  apart,  considering  the  smaller  kin  0 e 
merely  not  fully  grown.  The  R-  sondaicus  is  about  (or  almost)  a 
third  less  in  size  than  the  R.  Indicus,  and  its  coat  of  mail  is  muc  1 tie 
same,  except  that  the  tubercles  on  the  hide  are  considerably  smaller 
and  of  uniform  size  throughout,  and  (at  least  in  the  young  animal)  the 
polygonal  facets  of  the  skin  have  a few  small  bristles  growing  upon  a 
depression  in  the  centre  of  each  of  them.  One  marked  distinction 
at  all  ages  consists  in  this,  that  the  strong  fold  or  plait  at  the  setting 
on  of  the  neck,  which  is  continued  across  the  shoulders  in  the  smaller 
species,  or  R.  sondaicus,  is  not  continued  across  in  the  larger  one,  or 
R Indicus,  but  curves  backward  and  terminates  over  the  bladebone 
in  the  latter.  In  R.  sondaicus  the  neck-folds  are  less  heavy  and 
pendulous,  and  the  posterior  plait  which  crosses  the  buttock  from 
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considerably  in  contour,  the  width  in  some  be'  f ’ .varyin« 
greater  than  in  others  he  den  h of  be  g consP>c“°asly 

lower  jaw-fromX  conlle  Pto  b ascendm81  Portion  of  the 

adults  of  R.  Mies,  and  neler  exceeds  nfaffnches'inrf  w*  ” 
(melsurafby Ihpera)  ^“inTS' '°  fP  f ™ited  "asa”  S 

animal  as  being  a little  smaller  th  ^5  WOrTk’  r^htly  indicates  the 

and  i^ihet^rauchTs M •” *“ 

sequently  published  second  edition  of  Pi’  m 11S  Sub‘ 

mentioning  the  particular  distinction  nf  th*  Rkne  Ammal,  while 

to  his  brother's  figure  in  the  Blanche r R gieat  neck-fold,  he  refers 
Of  his  R Javanul  Pressor  Sell  t Mam™f^es  as  illustrative 
Frederic  Cuvier  as  R JaTanL ’ glves  the  sPecies  of 

in  his  “ Zoological  Res^ches  in  1^™°“!?  We"  figUred  the  animal’ 

by  the  same  name  it  has  since  1J  a’  ««***?  of  Cuvier,  and 

Dutch  work  of  Dr  Salomon  m-u611  and  described  in  the  gi-eat 

M.  Frederic° Cuvier’s  °figurc^f  hLan^  P^^ssor  Temminck.  C 
represents,  most  decidedly  a via  PP°Sef  Javanese  Rhinoceros 

horned  Rhinoceros,  which  does  Ltmlinh-r?  the  Asiatic  Tw°- 

figure  of  the  latter  than  the  one  wl  ich  lm  ^Va  And  i(:  is  a better 
two-horned  species.  Both  are  conies  of  ^ r.ePresenting  that 
sent  by  MM.  Diard  and  Dusancel  and  in  tlTT  by  native  artists> 
posterior  horn  had  been  overlooked  thouab  f°,r-mer  mstance  the 
certainly  have  been  aDnamm  J ♦ i ’ t gh  a rudiment  of  it  would 
™'“d  naturalists',  S L tS™'4  T,hat  fig„re°h‘ s 
Rhinoceros  de  Java;  whereas  Hnrffilm  he  animal  as  le  Petit 
individual  figured  by  him  grew  afterwildsT  in,forraed  that  the 
seven ranches,  which  must  surS  be  1 , V he,ght  of  five  feet 

»as  the  probable  measurement  even  S Sen  If'  Sev“  *”<*« 

’ taken  round  the  curve  of  the 
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body.  A sporting  writer, feet  four^ches.  “It 
Garrow  hills,  gives  the  g ^ porn,  and  he  was  a very 

proved  to  be  ^ r'o’thefRhinoceroses  ^doubtless  R Iniicm)  killed 
powerful  animal.  C)tf  described  as  exceeding  six  feet  in 

in  the  same  tract  of  teiritoiy  • i east  they  must  have 

height,  which  is  probably e^urvfture  of  the  body  as  they  lay  dead 
been  measured  roun  would,  add  some  inches  to  the  alleged 

which  in  so  bulky  a carcass  ^ wme  R_  sondaicus)  had  “a 

stature.  As  the  smaller  exa^e  (duties ^ ' 'and  may, 

pretty  long  horn,”  we  may  e c tpat  both  species  inhabit  the 
accordingly,  infer  with  some  c f at  a 1^  the  Khasya 

h\]\  territory  known  as  the  Garrows,  anu  u j 

already  cited)  that 

Dr.  Jerdon  remarks  (in  the  Bengal  Sundarbdns,  and 

“the  R.  sondaicus  is  found  at  pies  in  the  forest  tract  along  the 

a very  few  individuals  are  stated  towards  Minaspore  ; 

Mahanadi  river,  and  extend  ^ Rdjmdhal  hills,  near  the 

and  also  on  the  northern  ed fe  < °*  u e rfcendy,”  he  adds,  “ within 
Ganges.  Several  have  been  lull  d q ^ another  writer,  they  are 
a few  miles  of  Calcutt  . bottom  of  the  Rajmahal  and 

or  were  “found  in  great  numb® .at  b^e  district  of  Purneah. 

Sikri  Gulli  hills,  but  are  seWom  se  ^ veg(;table  r00tEi  the  horn 
They  live  chiefly  upon  giow  g atter  embedded  in  the  earth, 

enabling  them  to  procure r Compose,  they  may  thus  use  it;  but  the 
Having  a horn  suitable  p^hyderms  varies  so  much  m shape  and 
nasal  horn  m this  group  of  it  is  not  always  suitable  for 

direction,  according  to  the  sP^e^  bg  asked  of  what  use  is  the 
such  employment;  and  it  ’ he  Keitloa  Rhinoceros  of 

strong  horn  of  some  of  them,  which  on£>  while  m some 

Africa  is  sometimes  as  lona  cnpries  the  fore-horn  is  so 

individuals  of  the  A- ^ .t  is  difficult  to 

very  much  elongated  and  curves  so  tar  setyice.  Au  expenena* 
imagine  how  it  could  be  pi  smgle-homed  species,  that  it 

sporting  writer  remarks  of  one  oM  = is  their  most  formidable 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  “at  ‘he  . ,,  he  adds,  “but  have  long 

weapon.  I thought  so  myself  at  one  ■ . 1 ^ nQt  ^ m instm- 

been  satisfied  that  it  is  merely  used  m d h„  (iower  canines 

ment  of  offence.  It  is  t Sued  a large  male,”  this  writer 

“ that  they  wound  so  desperate  y.l  body  with  fighting , 

asserts,  “ which  was  cut .and s^he^ ,°;ade  as  if  they  had  beer 

i-  oot  have  been  used  here 
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Another  one  he  had  wounded  stood,  and  out  of  pure  rage  cut  at  the 
jungle  right  and  left,  exactly  as  a Boar  uses  his  tusks.  A medical 
friend  had  a man,  who  was  sauntering  through  the  forest,  actually 
disembowelled  by  a Rhinoceros.  He  examined  the  wound  im- 
mediately, and  I heard  him  say  afterwards  that  if  it  had  been  done 
with  the  sharpest  instrument  it  could  not  have  been  cleaner  cut. 
Such,  then,  could  not  have  been  done  with  the  horn.”  * 

In  Java  the  A?,  sondaicus  is  reputed  to  be  rather  a timid  animal ; 
but  an  instance  is  related  of  one  attacking  a sailor’s  watering  party  in 
that  island ;+  and  the  full-grown  Garrow  Rhinoceros  before  men- 
tioned (standing  four  feet  five  inches  in  height)  had  killed  a man 
and  a boy  some  days  before  he  was  shot.  This  smaller  One-horned 
Rhinoceros  appears  to  be  diffused  more  or  less  abundantly  over  the 
whole  Indo-Chinese  region  (or  the  countries  lying  eastward  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal),  and  through  the  Malayan  peninsula,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  inhabit  Sumatra.  In  Java,  according  to  Professor  Rein- 
hardt, it  is  “found  everywhere  in  the  most  elevated  regions,  ascending 
with  an  astonishing  swiftness  even  to  the  highest  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Dr.  Horsfield  also  notices  that  “ it  prefers  high  situations, 
but  is  not  limited  to  a particular  region  or  climate,  its  range  extending 
Irom  the  limit  of  the  ocean  to  the  summits  of  mountains  of  consider^ 
able  elevation.  . Its  retreats  are  discovered  by  deeply  excavated 
passages,  which  it  forms  along  the  declivities  of  mountains  and  hills, 
itound  these  occasionally  of  great  depth  and  extent.”  Of  one  of 
the  single  Short-horned  species  of  this  genus  an  observer  remarks 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly,  and  without  the  least  exertion’ 
as  it  seems,  these  huge,  heavily-built,  unwieldy-looking  animals  set 
over  the  ground,  consisting  of  the  densest  jungle,  of  hill-reeds 
bushes,  and  brushwood,  and  thick  ^/-saplings,  interspersed  with 
large  trees.  Awkward  as  is  their  gait,  they  trot  very  fast  • I say  trot 
for  then  movement  more  nearly  resembles  a trot  than  anything  else’ 
though  actually  it  is  rather  a gait  between  a trot  and  a can  ter 
Elephants  with  howdahs  have  no  chance  with  them  in  the  chase  and 

t,K  tot  sl7’  « *!ley  suddenly  stop  Stum 
Lir  hniT  v\h  y’  iUS  exposinS  the  fatal  sPot  in  the  temple  within 

«S^eTode;'h/GSralIy  Tag? ;°  esca‘5e-  n 

Sen  » * ThlS  WaS  wntten  be/fore  the  P^sent  far  more 
emcient  style  of  weapon  came  into  use  (the  low  trajectory  riflei 

or  the  terrible  explosive  shell  was  invented,  which  is  now  so  faMl) 

^Bengal  Sporting  Magazine,  1836,  part  ii. , p.  ic8 

\ Zoologist,  p.  1328.  1 3 

t Linndar  remarks,  “Viscera  ad  equina  accedunt.” 
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destructive  to  the  largest  of  land  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
EiS“n  th°e  erfyCm"tSof  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era  the  famous 

Mir  MSI  S MM 

MloritrSd  BuS?  ™n  S the  Neighbourhood 
Rhinoceros  me  w u . wM  Elephant  m the  vicinity  of 

the  armpitywith  much  o/S  my 

breadth.  They  say,  howeve  , g twQ  shoulder- 

large  stomach,  so  has  tins  anm ,<  ^ V ^ Rhinoceros.  It  is 
composed  of  a single  bone,  so  c 1 rendered  so  tame  and 

more  furious  than  the  Elephant,  an  can  jungles  of  Peshauar 

obedient.  There  are  numbers  of  ™ W Rehreh  in  the 

and  Hashuagar,  as  well  as  between  t Rhinoceros.  It 

jungles.  In  Hindustan,  too,  I frequently  killed  the  the$e 

strikes  powerfully  with  its  h°n^™i  ™ ’gored.  In  one  hunt  it 
hunts,  many  men  and  many  Horses  ieSHorse  of  a young  man 
tossed  with  its  horn,  a full  spear  s leng  , R,  . Mdksud.”  * 

named  Mdkshd,  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Rhinoceros 

* Some  of  the  Royal  Emperor  Baber’s  remarks  are  "TteFrS  °f 

of  the  common  large  Indian .^^h^Xo/the  same  species  as”  ( i.e.,  akin  to) 

with  this  peculiarity. 
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Again  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  he  states,  <£We  continued 
our  march  till  we  came  near  Bekram,  and  there  halted.  Next 
morning  we  continued  halting  in  the  same  station,  and  I went  -out  to 
hunt  the  Rhinoceros.”  And  again  “ We  crossed  the  Sisi  Ob  ” (black 
watei),  in  liont  ot  Bekram,  and  formed  our  ring  lower  down  the 
river.  \\  hen  we  had  gone  a short  way,  a man  came  after  us  with 
nohce  that  a Rhinoceros  had  entered  a little  wood  near  Bekram,  and 
that  they  had  surrounded  the  wood  and  were  waiting  for  us  We 
immediately  proceeded  towards  the  wood  at  full  gallop,  and  cast  a 

SeHufinto  thH^r-7  on°ur  7raising.  the  shout  the  Rhinoceros 
Xe  J 1Dt0,the  Pkm»  and  t00k  flight.  Humaiun,  and  those 
o had  come  from  the  same  quarter,  never  having  seen  a Rhinoceros 
before,  were  greatly  amused.  They  followed  it  for  nearly  a kos  ” 

downEnThP  p,  eS)’  “Sh0t“any  arrows  at  ik  and  Anally  brought  it 
dowm  I he  Rhinoceros  did  not  make  a good  set  at  any  person  or 

any  Horse.  They  afterwards  killed  another  Rhinoceros.  I had  often 

wnnlSHdhTSe  f fWLth  conJectudnS  how  an  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros 
would  behave  if  brought  to  face  each  other.  On  this  occasion  the 

right  to  ^ She  bRrght  0Ut  the  Elephants,  so  that  one  Elephant  fell 
rignt  In  with  the  Rhinoceros.  As  soon  as  the  Elephant  drivers  nut 

he,r  beas  s in  motion  the  Rhinoceros  would  not  come  up  bu 
immediately  ran  off  m another  direction.”  In  a modern  Rhinoceros 
unt  the  Elephants  are  too  apt  to  turn  tail,  and  the  great  Indian 

ofhan°FT°Sl  STftlmeS  Charges  them  > but  we  remember  no  instance 
of  an  Elephant  being  wounded  by  an  infuriated  Rhinoceros. 

in  the  jungles  round  Chunar,”  remarks  the  founder  nf  thn 
dynasty  of  the  Great  Mogul,  “there  are  many  Elephants  •”  and  else 
S chnlr®8^  th.e,  E'ephaot  “ inhabits" the  distrS  of Kalpe” 
b[l  and  he  higher  you  advance  from  there  towards  the  last 
hk  aT  . ° he  'V“d  Elephants  increase  in  number.”  Uno.  whfch 

mil  ry  a?o"tm“rtmarkS  jUStly’  “ a n0te  Penned  than  half  a 
must  be  5L  °f  fHindUSt4n  Mb^  time 

* the  superabmidanTpopuhuion  SfeSfc  £ 

Rhinolieros^r'umnistakaMe^biftitkill  ‘ “d  Single-horned 

these  huge  Pachyderms  should  have  been  killed  P-T'"g  StranKe  that 
present  day  the  Rhinoceros  has  ^ 
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much  as  a tradition  of  it 
iDelhHhe1 Sonwaflmerom  within  the  memory  of  living  man 

" « the  j;°h^:rd 

asssaa-ijsa-! 

one,  which  is  much  longer *“  *e  °*f '0 fl”  s ISd  in  different 
has  a graceful  curvature  backed,  more  or  less  « ^ 

individuals ; the  other,  or  poster  ’f  • species  but  at  a con- 

the  first,  as  in  the  diffe rent  two-horned  Afrf^pe^  b backward 

siderable  distance  from  it,  and * , u Rhinoceros  in  the  British 
curvature.  An  anterior  horn  of  this  small  Kninoc  ^ ^ seye[lteen 

Museum  measures  thirty-two  “cheaa  a pair  of  horns  of 

inches  in  span  from  base  to  tip.  W aJd  set  with  the 

this  Rhinoceros  beautifully  carv  ^ ^ black  wooden  stand, 

bases  upwards  and  on  a p metallic  mirrors  are  mounted ; 

similar  to  those  upon  whic  nt  prices  for  fine  specimens 

and  the  Chinamen  give  such  e g Qf  by  any  one  else. 

that  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  g J estimated 

We  have  seen  a pair  upon  the  head,  the  v £ue  01 * 
at  five  guineas ; and  the  price,  as  usual,  increases 

length  to  a sum  much  higher.  comparatively  smooth 

The  Asiatic  Two-horned  Rhinoceros  to  a ^compar  ^ 

hide,  which  is  somewhat  thin  y,  § there  are  folds  about  the 
short  and  coarsish  black  hair  throughou ^"sSght  fold,  or  rather 
neck,  a distinct  fold  behind  the  fo  q ^ slfght  fold  at  some 
crease,  anterior  to  the  hind  limb  , c comparable  to  the  plaits  of 
distance  above  the  hock;  but  no  1 g wide  of  the  folds  the 
mail  of  the  One-horned  giseJhere  its  hue  is  brownish 

skin  is  of  a sullied  pinkish  colour, , « Qr  ^ard,  being  easily  cut 

ashy.  Its  hide  is  rough,  but  n nes  not  exceed  one-third  of 

through  with  a knife  ; where  tlnckes  1 t|ie  belly.  The  form 

an  inch,  decreasing  to  a quarter  o an  extinct  Rhinoceroses  of 

of  the  skull  approximates  to  certam ^ ^ ™wo.horned,  and  the 
the  European-Asiatic  continent,  \ , • v •,  known  to  have  been 

huge  northern  (extinct)  R.  ndwr!}"‘  j’,;  R platyrhmus  (likewise 
S'cVo?  "S.  ~ew“d  seenf  indeed  ,0  be  jus. 
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an  immensely  magnified  representation  of  the  diminutive  existent 
u oumatranus, 

r ^he  earliest  description  of  the  Asiatic  Two-horned  Rhinoceros  is 
W ?am.uBe!;i!fe,n  surgeon  at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions”  for  179?.  In  the 
same  year  the  second  edition  of  Pennant’s  “ History  of  Quadrupeds  ” 

SumaTrnd’  Shght  n0!ICe  of  the  sPecies>  also  as  an  inhabitant  of 

atra , but  little  was  at  that  time  known  of  the  geographical  limits 

of  the  range  of  particular  species,  and  Pennant  never  suspected  its 

non-rfenttly  witli  the  then  known  Two-horned  Rhinoceros  of  Africa 

ks  skX  aI°der|  Qg0?  0fr  T ^east’  “d  three  representations  of 
its  skull,  and  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  remarks  that  “Dr  Bell’s 

description  and  representation  of  this  animal  are  extremely  correct  ” 
thin  in  DrC  S.  °fi  are/ather  more  distinct  and  defined 

“assert  that  a third  figllle;  ^ aC^S  t^lat  nat*ves  of  Sumatra 
sert  that  a third  horn  is  sometimes  met  with  : and  in  one  of  the 

LUMr.C?CTmAnrlePr0CU-ed  a“  “dic.ation  °f  the  kind  was  observed." 
57^  ° Th"e  I1  “Pthe^rdinary  ^wo^S’Rhtaoc^ses 

^otoid^ 

in  a 1 such  cases  and  they  have  been  but  few)  the  thW  m Kind™ 

we  suspect  to  be  merelv  a ciin-Uf  y mna2us)  Raffles,  and  Andersson, 
The  Asiatie  T 1/  ! s!  aPPearance  of  the  same  kind. 

WedVhino'c  Sos^Fkt  One- 

the  hTfng°efs  ^ 

s;si788!)a  cum  Pc°™^  TcSriduiS; 
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(where,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  rare),  and  a native  female  has 
recently  been  captured  near  the  station  of  Chittegong,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Bengal  Sundarbans,  where  R.  sondaicus  is  found,  but  not 
the  great  One-horned  Rhinoceros,  which  is  so  commonly  brought 
alive  to  Europe,  these  captured  animals  being  usually  brought  down 
from  Assam.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  full-grown  females  of  the 
Two-horned  Asiatic  Rhinoceros  become  very  speedily  tame  and 
tractable.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rhinoceroses  men- 
tioned by  Du  Halse  as  inhabiting  the  province  of  Quang-si,  in  the 
south-east  of  China,  are  of  this  small  two -horned  species. 

So  long  ago  as  in  1838,  the  late  Dr.  Heifer  remarked  that  the  Ten- 
asserim  Provinces  (now  constituting  the  southern  portion  of  British 
Burmah)  “ seem  to  be  a convenient  place  for  this  genus ; for  I dare 
to  pronounce  almost  positively,”  he  then  wrote,  “that  the  three 
known  Asiatic  species  occur  within  their  range.  The.  R.  Ridicus 
bemg  found  in  the  northern  part  of  these  provinces,  m that  hig 
range  bordering  on  Zimmay,  called  the  ‘Elephant-tail  Mountain  ; 
the  R.  sondaicus,  on  the  contrary,  occupies  the  southernmost  par 
while  the  Two-horned  R.  Sumatranus  is  to  be  found  throughout  t e 
extent  of  the  territories  from  the  17th  to  the  10th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  In  character  the  R.  sondaicus  seems  to  be  the  mildest,  a 
can  be  easily  domesticated  (tamed)  j the  powerful  Indian  ^moceros 
is  the  shyest,  and  the  Double-horned  the  wildest.  ' Mason  (in  1850, 
in  his  work  entitled  “ Burmah”)  remarked  that  “ the  common  Single- 
horned  Rhinoceros  is  very  abundant.  The  Double-horned  is  no 

uncommon  in  the  southern  provinces;  . ^^J^R^sZidaiais 
alleged  fire-eater  of  the  Burmans,  supposing  that  to  be  R. 
as  distinguished  from  the  common  Single-homed  kmd  which  he 
thnno-ht-  was  R Indicus.  “ The  fire-eating  Rhinoceros,  he  tells  us, 
“is  s&o  called  from  its  attacking  the  night-fires  of  tray  ell  ers,  ^£enng 
the  burning  embers,  and  doing  other  mischief,  being  attracted 
unusual  noises,  instead  of  fleeing  from  them .as  hic'h 

Professor  Oldham’s  camp-fire  was  attacked  b}  a Rhmocero  , 
m i red  at  with  a two-ounce  ball ; and  three  days  afterwards  the  body 
wJ  found,  and  proved  to  be  of  the  lVc>horned=  h .A uU 

of  this  individual  is  now  m the  Zoological  Museum  01  1 run  y 

& A 

MalabMATapir^ doing ^so,  and'  Ae^SLgTof1  that  Sal  extends  into 

of  Bengal,”  vol.  vii..p.  861. 
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the  more  southern  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  In  general,  how- 
ever the  Asiatic  Two-horned  Rhinoceros  is  an  exceedingly  shy  and 
timid  animal,  and  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  remarks  of  it : — “ They 
are  not  bold,  and  one  of  the  largest  size  has  been  seen  to  run  away 
10m  a single  wild  Dog  ( Cams  rutilans , a peculiar  species).  Dr. 

Pmv  'w  n °if  Vn  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Provmce  Wellesley,  frequenting  only  the  densest  and  most  inacessible 

a S0  glves  ?ot,h  R-  Indlcus  and  R.  sondciicus  as  inhabit- 
f-  MalayaJ  Pennjsula,  but  did  not  procure  specimens  or  other 

IwT  wi  an,d  7 d°ubt  lf  he  wrote  on  Personal  knowledge,  or 
t lat  he  had  actually  seen  and  compared  the  skulls  of  both  species 

t may  be  added  that  C.  Sumatranus , like  R.  sondaicus,  is  found  at  ali 
elevations,  but  that  the  two  do  not  usually  inhabit  the  same  districts. 

•r  IU  w/rC0UT^e  Personal  investigations  in  the  province  of  British 
Burmah  Mr  Biyth  obtained  the  spoils  of  both  thefflsser  One-horned 
and  of  the  Asiatic  Two-horned  Rhinoceroses.  Of  the  latter  a full 
grown  male  was  staked  within  a distance  of  not  more  than  five  miles 
o mi,  in  upper  Mortabon,  but  the  intervening  ground  was  impracti 
skufis’  lhr  y succeeded  in  obtaining  the"  facial  portLn  S the 

maUsiwI  Wk°  h0mS  attached  t0  the  skin  covering  it.  The 
snail  size  of  the  bones  seemed  to  indicate  a young  animal  but 

ilj ’“ai  sfpamt^tomVT’  ““  f”  (wi,h  th"  homs  attached  to 
nasds  oZed ,t  T tl,eKbone"  the  complete  anchylosis  of  the 

™?at 

and  3 

for-6  °W  h°rnS  Up°,n  thlS  tolerably  aged  animal  could  be  accounted 

another  has  ’since  growH  l Zdt  d*  C“y’  and  that 

horn  of  the  old  femfflp  nf  place\  So  the  rudimentary  frontal 

cal  Gardens  was  rougfflv  fflokenT?^163  n°W  m the  London  Z°°logi- 

fete  bc“' 

happens  with  wild  animals.  1 th  Same  occasionally 

fhe  genera  of  Rhinocerotidtz  differ  remarkablv  in  t-i  r 
bon  of  the  lips.  In  Rhinoceros  (as  limited  bv  T>  r 16  COnforma- 

and  t,K 
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a pointed  and  prehensile  tip  . -Rhinoceroses  ivhich  have  the 
™ ‘He  flat-lipped  ate 

habitual  grazers. 


African  Rhinoceroses. 

In  the  African  Rhinoceroses  there  are  no  lower  inUsOT-teeth' 

f « ^FSSS5SirSi 

‘heUl7ess  j io  7 "d 

sile  upper  lip),  and  Cf  t0  sp0rting  travellers  as  the  Black  and 

These  are  respectively  known  to  sport  g h in  habits  and 

the  White  Ttlre  whole  gronp, 

disposition  j and  the  White  o • ls  to  the  Elephants, 

being  next  m size  among  exist  g - , le  Qf  Dutch  descent 

The  name  ho  gh  Zv  technically  limited 

in  South  Africa  to  all  Rh\nocer°ses>  ' . * there  are  certainly  two 
by  Dr.  Gray  to  one  section  of  them, ^ ^ (/? 

species  of  this  particular  s & })cornis\  and  exhibits  certain 

is  considerably  larger  than  the  ot  ( • ) the  Keitloa  (or 

other  differences  In  general  these  ^ ^ ^ . but 

Ketloa)  and  the  Bordl  of  travel lers  ^ and  calls  the  other  the 

Mr.  Chapman  styles  the  first  tl  former  is  \he  one  figured  and  de- 
Borelengam  or  Kcningani.  m Hams  as  the  “ Black  Rhi- 

scribed  by  the  late  Sir.  C.  C°i  example,  procured  in 

noceros,”  and  the  latter  is  ja  Zoological  Gardens  in  1868. 

Abyssinia,  was  received  n the  -Lo  . ° inhabit  Abyssinia 

Both  species,  however,  have  been  ascertain  ^ Keidoa  is  said  to 

as  well  as  the  more  southern  parts  0 11  approach  that 

grow  to  six  feet  high  at  the  The 

size,  whereas  the  Borele  would  no  1 ^ thg  other  species,  and 

ils'hind  horn^especi^ily  ^wliich  is  KgVbetg'C 

Sutr;;:  ^ *. . 
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still  longer,  and  considerably  more  so  than  the  other.  In  the  Borela 
the  posterior  horn  is  much  shorter,  and  is  generally  about  half  the 
length  of  the  anterior  one,  which  seldom  exceeds  two  feet.  Both  of 
these  aie  fierce  and  energetic  animals — especially  the  smaller  species 
‘ and  so  active  and  swift  of  foot  that  they  cannot  be  overtaken  on 
horseback.  “Both  species, writes  W.  C.  J.  Andersson,  “are  ex- 
tremely fierce,  and,  excepting  the  Buffalo,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
dangeioua  of  all  the  beasts  of  Southern  Africa.  Seen  in  its  native 
wilds,  either  when  browsing  at  its  leisure,  or  listlessly  sauntering 
about,  a person  would  take  this  beast  to  be  the  most  stupid  and 
inoffensive  of.  creatures ; yet,  when  his  ire  is  roused,  he  becomes  the 
reverse  and  is  then  the  most  agile  and  terrible  of  animals.  The 
BJack  Rhinoceroses  are,  moreover,  subject  to  sudden  paroxysms  of 
unprovoked  fury,  rushing  and  charging,  with  inconceivable  fierceness, 
animals,  stones,  and  bushes  ; in  short,  every  object  that  comes  in 
^ieii  way.  The  Black  Rhinoceros,”  writes  Gordon  Cumming  also, 
is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  sudden  fury,  often  ploughing  up  the 
ground  for  several  yards  with  its  horns,  and  assaulting  large  bushes 
m the  most  violent  manner.  On  these  bushes  they  work  for  hours 
with  their  horns,  at  the  same  time  snorting  and  blowing  loudly,  nor 
do  they  eave  them  m general  until  they  have  broken  them  to  pieces. 

unng  the  day  they  will  be  found  lying  asleep,  or  standing  indolently 
n some  retired  part  of  the  forest,  or  under  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, sheltered  from  the  power  of  the  sun  by  some  friendly  grove  of 

a t0K?ed  mjmosas;  In  the  evening  they  commence  their 
ght  y ramble,  and  wander  over  a great  extent  of  country.  Thev 
usually  visit  the  fountains  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 

Qnr0fiinivht ' jnd  Jt  1S  011  these  occasions  that  they  may  be  most 
successfully  hunted,  and  with  the  least  danger.” 

m according  to  Mr.  Chapman,  is  nearly  as  larae  as  the 

^fcoTourrrUte  Rr  inocer°s  (so  called>  “ He  is  of  a dark  neutral 

andhasalriffkf611  “V  d,,stancJe-  This  ■“‘imal  droops  behind, 
and  has  a stiff,  clumsy,  and  awkward  walk.  He  feeds  on  bushes  and 

oots,  is  nervous  and  fidgety  when  discovered,  but  confines  his 

movements  generally  only  to  the  head  and  horns £ hem 

not  uemian  Undead1e1d  manner,  first  one  way,  then  the  other  S He  is 
not  nearly  so  excitable  as  the  Borelengani.  The  latter  is  n 

plump-looking  animal,  of  a very  dark  colour,  pmricu  fr  v livelv^S 
actions,  and  seemingly  always  on  the  trot,  ahvays  veH  neiwous  wa^v 

dangt fr'nof'makh^ThT^t  “ a fu?»  whedler  he  ha«  observed 
discovered^ ^ When  hP  f®  1'' *”****  believe  that  he  has  been 

scovered.  When  he  fancies  that  he  does  see  or  hear  anything  he 
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lifts  one  foot,  tosses  up  his  horn  and  nose  and  sinister  little  eyes,  and 
presents  altogether  a picture  of  the  most  intense  and  earnest  scrutiny 
and  attention,  wheeling  round  with  great  rapidity,  ana,  by  his  active 
gestures  and  startling  snortings  often  rendering  the  nerves  and  aim 
of  an  experienced  hunter  very  unsteady.  On  the  whole  his  actions, 
when  undisturbed,  are  like  those  of  a lively  and  busy  Pig  Else- 
where he  remarks,  that  whilst  “the  White  Rhinoceros  likes  the  open 
plains,  where  there  is  just  bush  enough  to  shelter  him  from  sun  and 
wind,  the  BoreR  likes  the  thorny  jungle,  and  the  most  secluded  and 
retired  spots  of  it ; the  Keitloa  (or  large  Black  Rhinoceros)  being 

more  an  inhabitant  of  rocky  hills.”  . . , . , , 

All  Rhinoceroses  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  mud,  with  which  tl  e 
body  is  not  unfrequently  encrusted  ; and  their  senses  of  hearing  an 
smell  are  most  acute,  but  not  that  of  vision,  so  that  they  may  be 
closely  approached  by  keeping  to  leeward  of  them.  On  one  occasion 
the  wagon  of  a friend  of  Mr.  Andersson  was  attacked  by  one  of 
these  animals.  “ We  heard  shouting  and  firing,  and  on  looking  m the 
direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  discovered  to  our  horror  a 
Rhinoceros  rushing  furiously  at  us  at  the  top  of  his  spee  . ur  on  y 
chance  of  escape  was  the  wagon,  into  which  we  hurriedly  flui  g 
selves  And  it  was  high  time  that  we  should  seek  refuge,  for  he 
nS Instant  the  enraged  beast  struck  his  powerful  horn  ,n £ the 
bottom  plank  of  the  wagon  with  such  force  as  to  push  it  several 
paces  forward,  although  it  was  standing  in 

fortnnatelv  he  attacked  the  vehicle  from  behind,  for  it  tie  naa 

struck  it  at  the  side  he  could  hardly  have  Med  to 

wac.  From  the  wagon  he  made  a rush  at  the  fire,  overturn  a 

the  pot  we  had  placed  alongside  of  it,  and  scattering  the  burning 
brands  in  every  direction.  Then,  without  doing  any  further  damage  , 

he  prc '^eded hls  ™ white  Rhinoceros,  Ceratotherium  stmum  (so 

called  from  its  general  pale  colour),  is  a very  different  animal  from 
those  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  It  grows  to  more  than  six  feet 
and  a half  high  at  the  withers,  where  there  is  a sort  of  square  hunch, 
Ed  its  head!  a foot  longer  than  that  of 

ingly  long  anterior  horn,  attaining  to  more  than  four  feet  m eng  , 
whilst  the  hind  horn  is  very  short,  not  exceeding  seven  = y 

“ Its  colour,”  remarks  Mr.  Chapman,  “is  of  such  a light  neutol  ^ey 
as  to  look  nearly  as  white  as  the  canvas  tilt  of  a wagon.  His  fellow 
traveller,  Mr.  Baines,  describing  a freshly-killed  one,  tel  s 
skin  was  of  a light  pinky  grey,  deepenmj ; mto  a b 
tint  on  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  legs.  The  limbs,  shoulders, 
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cheeks,  and  neck  were  marked  with  deep  wrinkles,  crossing  each 
other  so  as  to  have  a lozenge-shaped  reticulated  appearance ; but  the 
only  approach  to  a fold  was  a slight  collar-like  mark  across  the  throat 
the  mouth  was  very  small,  and  the  limbs  were  dwarfish  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  the  carcass.  The  eyes  were  small  and  set  flat  on 
the  side  of  the  nead,  with  no  prominence  of  brow,  and  in  such  a 
position  that  I should  doubt  very  much  the  assertion  that  the 
.Rhinoceros  can  see  only  what  is  straight  before  it.  I should  think 
on  the  contrary,”  continues  Mr.  Baines,  “that  anything  exactly  in 
front  would  be  absolutely  hidden  from  its  view.”  Mr  Chamnan 
estimated  the  weight  of  one  of  these  White  Rhinoceroses  as  being 
probably  not  less  than  5,000  lbs.  \ ° 

“The  male,”  he  says,  “measures  six  feet  eight  inches  at  thp 
withers,  carries  his  head  so  lovv  that  the  chin  nearly  sweeps  the 
ground,  is  constantly  swaying  his  head  to  the  right  and  left  when 
suspicious  and  its  calf,  instead  of  going  behind  or  at  the  side  always 

snouf  eT heehdT ’ fit  WheU  fleemg  is  helPed  on  b7  her  horn  or 
as  T b ^ °f!  this  ammal  1S  tolerably  straight,  the  croup  beino- 
as  high  or  even  higher  than  the  withers.  It  moves  each  ear  alter” 
nately  backwards  and  forwards  when  excited,  and  the  ears  when 
thrown  forward,  turn  as  if  on  a pivot,  so  as  to  bring  the’  orifice 
nnermost.  In  the  other  African  Rhinoceroses  the  two  ears  are 

m°  This°ge^heri  f 0t  alternately-  The  ears  are  pointed  or  tufted  ” 

and  unless'Tn  def  a C°mParatlvely  mild  and  gentle  disposition; 
and,  unless  n defence  of  its  young,  or  when  hotly  pursued  or 

wounded,  will  very  rarely  attack  a man.  “ It  is  gregarious  in 

famhes,  remarks  Mr.  Chapman,  “the  individuals  comprising  which 

are  greatly  attached  to  each  other;  and  it  utters  a long  sound  and 

? ]n1SUC.h  a startling,  whistling  snort  as  the  Borild  does  It  is  an 

Fke  Cre,ature>  and  becomes  exceedingly  fat  by  eating  grass  onlv  ” 
Elsewhere  he  remarks  of  a herd  of  eifht  which  he  obferved  a a 

inking  place— “ The  Rhinoceroses,  all  of  which  were  of  the  white 
kind,  occupied  each  twelve  minutes  to  drink  their  fill  aftPr  ,r 

he  sounds  emitted  by  these  animals  is  something  like  the  couAb!?' 

“ lha‘  3 PCTSOn  W=U  «“  ea4  oveSe  »d  storthelr* 
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In  old  individuals  of  the  White  Rhinoceroses,  having  exceedingly 
lone  and  heavy  anterior  horns,  the  latter  hang  over  much  forward ; 
and  such  have  been  supposed  to  exemplify  a peculiar  species,  or 
which  the  name  of  C.  Osweliii  has  been  proposed.  They  are  also 
designated  Kobaba  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Chapman 

wrpes . “ I believe  that  wherever  guns  are  to  be  found  at  present 

the  White  Rhinoceros  is  not  allowed  to  reach  its  prime,  and  will  soon 
be  extinct.  In  newly-opened  countries  we  always  find  long-horned 
Rhinoceroses  at  firsi  These  are  selected  and  shot  by  every  new 
comer  for  their  long  horns.  I have  never  found  a person  yet  who  co 
conscientiously  say  that  he  had  seen  a young  or  middle-aged 
that  was  distinguished  from  a Mohoohoo— not  even  a Bechuana  or  B - - 
man  ” That  traveller,  however,  nevertheless  believes  m the  existence 
of  a second  species  of  flat-lipped  and  grass-eating  African  Rhinoceros, 
though  he  has  favoured  us  with  no  intelligible  description  of  it. 

Fossilised  bones  of  the  Rhinoceros  are  met  with  in  great 
quantities  in  tertiary  and  dtluvian  soils.  We  shall  on  y ™„t,,ntee 
j?  firhnrhinus  which  was  greater  m size  than  the  Aincan 
Rllinfiefof  and  had  a very  elongated  head,  supporting  two  long 
horns  The  remains  of  this  Pachyderm  are  pretty  often  found  in  t le 
bonT'caverns  ^erncs  a ossvnens),  and  in  the 

nnd  England.  In  Siberia  the  remains  of  the  R.  tic/iorhinus  are  y 
nRntiful  and  are  found  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Mammoth.  In 
t77i  was  discovered,  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  of  that  region,  a carcass, 
verv  nearly  entire,  of  an  antediluvian  Rhinoceros,  with  its  skin,  1. 

1 ^ nri  flesp  intact  * In  the  excavations  made,  preparatory 
bmidbgtlm  Hteirville.  at  Paris,  some  portions  of  the  skeleton 

0f  hp5eCa;e ‘of 

those  of  Rhinoceros.  Its  coat,  si i .)  am  y l ( mountains 

, grey  above,  of  a greyish-white below.  It . inlutbit  t ' 

covered  with  woods  near  the  Cape  of  Good  > i 

mTd“  of  the  steepest  and  most  precipitous  rocks  etti r . ma burrow 

or  in  a fissure  of  the  rocks,  or  m a hole  m . a tree  I Us  i ^ 

found  along  the  east  coast  of  “ £y! Abysdnica  is  only 

possibly  the  species  described  by  Elnenberg  as  1 y 


c See  “ The  World  before  tire  Deluge : ” Cassell  Petter  & Galpm.. 
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Iti. 

Ubanon.  Several  Cher  species  from  Abyssinia  have  “b^n  dScribeS 


Fig.  37.— American  Tapir  (: T. Aniericanus , Gmel.). 
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Tatirus. — Three  species  of  Tapir  are  known;  two  live  in  South 
America  • the  third  is  peculiar  to  India.  The  Indian  and  one  of  t ie 
American  species  have  only  been  known  for  a short  time  ; but  the 
other  the  American  Tapir,  properly  so  called,  is  frequently  seen  in 
our  menageries,  and  both  its  anatomical  structure  and  its  habits  have 

been  particularly  studied  by  naturalists.  _ . • tw0 

The  American  Tapir  (Tcipirus  Ameruanus)  7ig.  37,  s 
metres  long,  from  the  nose  to  the  beginning  of  its  tail,  its  hey  , 
measured  §at  the  withers  or  at  the  rump  is  one  njetrj  Phe 
hoHv  is  stout  and  terminates  m a broad  rump.  I he  lieaa,  wmc 

?s  pre  y arge,“  compressed  on  the  sides;  the  eyes  are  smaU 

timers  elongated,  and  the animal can. contract or  eriarge  tta 

mmrnm 

can  be  of  no  use  in  seizing  objects  or  in  sucking  up 

Tapir  takes  its  food  directly  with  its  niouth ; when  t dnnks  U 

hs  rnntracted  trunk  m such  a way  as  to  prevent  ns  uemg 

'^"rather  long;  and  its  "oTwM^ovided 

anterior  extremities  terminate  m f. "S0’ster-or  extremities  have  but 

with  a little,  short,  rounded  ™ J , stumpy  The  thick,  hard  skin 

three  toes.  The  tail  ^tf  short  ^ air  ve^  close  and  smooth,  of  a 
of  this  animal  is  covered  with  shoit  liair  ve  y thrQat  and  the 

more  or  less  dark  brown,  excep  u -p^e  male  has  on  his 

tips  of  its  ears,  where  it  is  of  a The ' a 

adjotainglhe  Straits  if  pH^alon* 

always  the  same  track  in  its  efurs^s  through  me  wo ■ ^ I( 

well-trodden  footpaths,  which  the  sportsman  ant  ,y  foo  « gome. 
sleeps  during  the  day,  and  wanders  . n . piping-place  during 

^clV^ortoTtroi-  when  forced' to  gallop,  it  does  so  with  its  hear 

down,  in  a peculiarly  awkward  manner.  branches  of  trees 

Its  food  consists  of  wild  fruits,  buds,  ana  ) ° • anvi0usl' 

Anittous  soil,  which  is  called  in  Paraguay  bmrero,  is  anaonsl. 
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sought  by  it.  Of  a timid  disposition,  it  never  attacks  man,  but 
avoids  him.  However,  when  excited,  it  advances  resolutely,  and 
without  fear,  with  its  head  lowered ; the  keel-like  shape  of  its  skull 
and  the  hardness  of  its  skin  favouring  this  mode  of  assault.  Often  it 
is  pounced  upon  by  the  Jaguar  and  the  Ounce,  which  spring  on  its 
back.  The  Tapir  then  rushes  headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the 
forest,  and  tries  to  get  rid  of  its  enemy  by  dashing  against  the  trunks 
of  the  trees. 

The  female  Tapir  is  not  prolific,  as  she  only  bears  one  young  one 
in  a season. 

In  South  America  the  Tapir  is  hunted,  and  affords  good  sport. 
Its  flesh  is  dry  and  rather  disagreeable ; but  its  hide  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 

Such  is  the  American  Tapir  in  its  wild  state.  No  one  seems  to 
think  of  rearing  these  creatures  as  domestic  animals  ; and  yet  it 
might  be  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  the  experiment,  for  they  are 
easily  tamed.  Frederick  Cuvier  has  given  us  a few  details  of  the 
habits  of  a young  Tapir  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  This  animal 
was  gentle  and  confiding;  and  appeared  to  have  no  will  of  its  own. 
It  did  not  defend  its  food,  but  allowed  the  Dogs  and  Goats  to  par- 
take of  it  together  with  itself.  When  it  was  let  loose  into  an 
mclosure,  after  having  been  shut  up  for  some  time,  it  showed  its  joy 
by  running  round  it  several  times.  It  also  playfully  seized  by  the 
back  the  puppies  with  which  it  was  brought  up.  When  it  was  forced 
to  leave  a place  it  liked,  it  complained  by  uttering  a few  plaintive 
cries.  Frederick  Cuvier  assures  us  that,  if  the  Tapir  would  be  of  any 
use  to  us,  it  could  be  very  easily  domesticated.  Isidore  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire  also  wished  the  experiment  of  domesticating  this  animal 
in  Europe  to  be  tried ; but  his  idea  was  never  carried  out. 

“Not  less  easy  to  feed  than  the  Pig,”  says  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  the  Tapir  seems  to  me  eminently  suited  to  become  one  of 
our  domestic  animals.  When  it  has  no  creatures  of  its  own  kind  to 
associate  with,  I have  seen  it  seeking  the  society  of  all  the  animals 
that  were  near,  with  an  eagerness  without  an  example  in  other 
Mammalia.  The  Tapir  would  be  useful  in  two  ways  to  man ; its 
fCsh  especially  when  improved  by  proper  diet,  would  furnish  a 
who  esome,  and  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  food  • and  as  it  N 
much  larger  than  the  Pig,  the  Tapir  might  be  of  great  service  as  a 

beast  of  burden  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  after 
a time,  to  those  of  colder  countries.”  Europe,  and,  after 

g a s°j°ur0n  °*>ome  months  in  the  Andes  of  America  at  a 
height  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  M.  Roulin  discovered  a new  species  of 
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Tapir  (Tap.  Roulini),  which  he  named  Tapir  pinchaque.  The  head 
of  this  Pachyderm  is  very  much  like  that  of  an  extinct  annual  o 
the  same  family,  the  Palceotherium  ; it  is,  however,  smaller.  The  lapir 
pinchaque , from  living  in  cold  countries  and  on  high  mountains,  is 
entirely  covered  with  long  hair,  which  is  of  a brown  colour. 

The  Indian  Tapir  ( Tap.  Tndicus)  is  much  larger  than  the  Common 
Tapir,  which  it  resembles  in  the  shape  of  its  body.  Its  hair  is  short. 
ItsPhead,  neck,  shoulders,  limbs,  and  tail  are  of  a dark  black  colou 
its  back  rump,  belly,  flanks,  and  the  extremity  of  its  ears  white.  It 
has  no  mane.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  South-west  provinces  of  China 
P Among  the  extinct  animals  there  is  a group  very  analogous 
to  the  Tapirs  in  their  general  form,  in  the  structure  of  the  head,  and 
tL  smallness  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  They  form  the  genus  Pateo- 
therium  which  we  must  class  among  the  most  ancient  Mammalia 
hS  have  ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Remains  of 
these  Palaeotheria  abound  in  the  tertiary  gypsum  of  the  Pans  basin. 

Suina  or  Family  of  Pigs.— To  this  family  belong  the  genera 
Sus  Dicotyles  and  Phacocheerus,  the  first  containing  the  ordinary 
Wild  Boar  and  the  different  varieties  of  Domestic  Pigs. 
“Si  belonging  to  this  group  have  fljetad . ebngatrf 

S’  two"  SSeiS  r Si  ibtVSi  «fee  ii,nh 
and  arinotused  for  locomotion.  Its  very  strong  canine  teeth  are 
dongaSn  the  shape  of  tusks,  of  which  the  lower  are  longer  than 

theTheersnout  is  a movable  prolongation  of  the  muzzle  supported 
by  Sne  flte  tase  of  whiclt  rests  on  the  front  par.  of  *e  upper 

J‘*  SSiSeSiiScartnaginons  tissue,  which  is 

the  beginning  of  the  tail.  Its  whole  body  is  c^ere  d round 
of  a blackish-brown  colour,  stiff,  haid,  longer  on  tue  d 
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the  ears  than  in  its  other  parts,  and  which  form  a wt  ^ , 

anunal  is  excited.  The  body  is  large  and  thick  set  fm^ewhenthe 
rather  short,  straight,  and  movable.  The  four  caW  CarS  are 
outwards  and  upwards,  can  attain  such^n™^ loTec^e 
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formidable  weapons.  The  upper  canine  teeth  are  large,  conical  and 
truncated  on  theii  anterior  surfaces  from  then  rubbing 
against  the  lower  teeth.  The  lower  canine  teeth,  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangular  pyramid,  are  equally  curved  outwards  and  upwards ; but 

thC  wSltSsasnout  tS  is  possessed  of  great  strength,  the  Wild 
Boar  can  hollow  out  the  ground  to  a depth  of  sixty  centimetres. 

The  Wild  Boar’s  foot  rests  on  the  toes,  which  are  very  close  iO 
each  other.  When  it  walks,  it  constantly  places  its  hind  foot  as  far 
forward  as  the  heel  and  a little  outside  of  the  front  foot.  It  often 
happens  that  a toe  of  one  of  its  feet  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  is 
SeTintfthe  shape  of  a crescent  j these  toes  are  called  m French 
des  -bicds  ranches,  which  is  abbreviated  into  pigaches. 

Till  the  age  of  six  months  the  young  Wild  Boar  (which  is  called 
in  French  Marcassin)  wears  a livery  : which  is_i striped  longi itudmally 
with  bands,  the  colour  of  which  is  alternately  light  and  brown  fallow 

“ “e^ci^yto  be  met  on  the 

Et  “fLd  ftetrt'or  pubs  of  ScSiaL  ; afd  they  also  devour 
^“btd?  eg™  :nl  all  the  - — 

Field-mice,  Moles,  and  even  young  Rabbit  are  ion  of 

food.  Acorns,  chestnms o- £ _ eTldfof  pofatoL,  maize, 

their  vegetable  diet.  They [ often  lay  destroyed  by  these 

and  other  grain.  - they  root  up  the  soil  in  search  of  their 

animals  in  a single  night.  W1  e J.,  ,•  ^ as  t]ie  furrows 

food  they  invariably  proceed  a st r ugM  . ^ “ tsmen 

which  they  make  are  as  broad  as  „ack  they  are  following. 

the  ponds  or  brooks  before  returnm0  j continue  with  their 

The  old  males  live  alone ; but  the  feniPes  com  n 

young  ones  for  at  least  Wo  years  In ^ fores  ftat  ^ ^ 

deserted,  it  happens  sometimes  that  a nurnoer 
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together  and  form,  with  their  progeny,  a considerable  troop.  The 
members  of  these  coteries  seem  to  know  each  other;  they  live  on 
? terms  and  combine  for  one  another’s  defence.  If  the  troop 

oZrthe°cemrettawfd'  f°m  i .*<**•  which  the  waS 
occupy  the  centie.  When  thus  ranged  in  order  of  battle  they  onnose 

to  their  enemies  a desperate  resistance.  ’ 7 °PP°Se 

Previous  to  a female  becoming  pregnant,  accompanied  by  a male, 


athLdSi 1,3 of ;he forest-  if * 

>vh.ch  is  terminated  sometimes  by  death  takes  Pla«. 

? “cm  C S"  ”°SSe1£  ST’ : ******  tab 

find  "’dr  ^ 
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The  young  one,  we  have  said,  is  called  (by  the  French)  Marcassin; 
when  it  is  a year  old,  Bete  de  Compagnie;  when  two  years  old,  Ragot; 
when  three  years  old,  it  is  a "Sa?iglier  a son  tiers  an;  when  four  years 
old,  it  is  a Qiiaternier ; and,  lastly,  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Vieux 
Sanglier , Solitaire , and  Vieil  Ermite.  It  lives  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  years. 

Wild  Boar  hunting  is  occasionally  dangerous  sport.  This  savage 
animal  is  not  alarmed  by  the  pursuit  and  the  barking  of  dogs ; but 
the  sound  of  horns,  the  cries  of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  report  of 
guns  terrify  it.  It  runs  with  a rapidity  and  a lightness  which  surprise 
us  when  we  consider  its  heavy,  thick-set  figure.  Its  route  is 
invariably  straight,  and  if  any  imprudent  hunter  does  not  get  out  of 
its  way  he  is  certain  to  be  upset ; but  it  will  not  turn  from  its  course 
to  attack  any  one.  If  it  is  wounded,  it  changes  its  tactics,  and 
rushes  on  all  within  reach.  When  fatigue  or  loss  of  blood  prevents 
its  flight,  it  places  its  back  against  a bush  or  tree,  and  makes  a most 
vigorous  resistance  (Fig.  39).  Those  hounds  which  approach  too 
closely  are  frequently  ripped  up.  But  there  is  always  found,  in  a 
well-trained  pack,  some  intelligent  and  knowing  member,  which  keeps 
baying  the  game  at  a safe  distance,  and  confuses  the  Boar  with  its 
ferocious  barking  until  a favourable  moment  occurs,  when,  with  a 
bound,  it  seizes  the  game  at  its  weak  point — the  ear.  The  furious 
animal  is  then  what  is  called  coijfe.  It  has  lost  all  power,  and  is 
conquered.  A bullet  from  one  of  the  sportsmen  or  a blow  from  a 
cutlass  soon  after  puts  an  end  to  its  existence. 

Firing  upon  it  as  it  leaves  cover,  driven  out  by  strong  dogs,  is 
the  method  generally  adopted  for  hunting  the  Wild  Boar  in  France 
and  Germany.  In  other  lands  the  sportsmen  secrete  themselves  at 
night,  within  shot  of  a vineyard,  a clump  of  oak  trees,  or  a pond, 
which  the  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  shoot  them  on 
their  appearance. 

When  taken  young,  the  Wild  Boar  is  susceptible  of  a certain 
amount  of  training.  It  becomes  fond  of  its  master,  follows  him,  and 
likes  to  be  caressed.  It,  however,  retains  much  of  the  roughness  and 
bluntness  which  are  natural  to  its  race.  For  a bit  of  bread  or  some 
other  little  thing  they  are  fond  of,  Wild  Boars,  when  tamed,  have 
been  known  to  perform  certain  exercises,  to  assume  different  attitudes, 
and  play  various  tricks.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice, 
at  Paris,  remember  a tame  Boar  that  was  kept  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
man  who  let  out  vans  for  removing  furniture,  and  which  was  almost 
as  quiet  and  docile  as  a domestic  animal. 

The  Wild  Boar  is  found  in  those  parts  of  France  where  there  are 
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Fig.  40.  Pigs  eating  Acorns. 
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still  large  forests.  In  England  it  has  been  long  extinct.  It  was 
common  in  the  environs  of  London  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  north  and  the  east  of  Asia, 
it  is  abundant,  and  in  many  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  also  in 
Algeria,  and  Egypt. 

Without  speaking  further  here  of  the  species  of  Wild  Boars 
peculiar  to  India  and  its  islands,  or  of  those  which  belong  to  Africa, 
we  shall  pass  on  at  once  to  the  Domestic  Pig. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Domestic  Pig.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  they  sprang 
from  Wild  Boars  that  had  been  domesticated,  and  that  they  had,  from 
generation  to  generation,  gradually  assumed  the  characteristics  of 
the  domestic  animal.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Domestic  Pigs, 
having  been  allowed  to  return  to  their  wild  life,  have  after  a certain 
time  resumed  the  form,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of  the  Wild 
Boar. 

^he  male  Pig  is  called  a Boar,  and  the  female  a Sow.  Soon  after 
their  birth,  the  young  ones  are  called  Sucking  Pigs  and  Porkers. 
Hog  is  the  general  appellation  of  the  adults. 

The  Pig  has  a large,  quadrangular,  pyramidical  head,  more  or  less 
elongated,  and  truncated  obliquely  at  its  extremity.  The  eyes  are 
smaU  The  ears  are  placed  high  up  on  the  head,  and  vary  in  form 
and  direction  according  to  the  breed  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  is 
\eiy  wide.  The  upper  canine  teeth  of  the  male  are  curved  forward 
outward,  and  upward,  their  sockets  inclining  in  the  same  direction’ 
and  being  strengthened  above  by  a ridge  of  bones.  The  body  is 
moie  or  less  long,  broad,  rounded,  and  covered  with  bristles,  of  which 
the  quantity,  the  length,  and  the  colour  are  variable.  When  cured 
the  flesh  is  called  bacon.  . In  the  interior  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say’ 

beneath  the  peritoneum,  is  found  a fatty  substance  from  which  lard 
is  made. 

The  legs  are  thin,  and  more  or  less  short,  according  to  the 
breed;  the  toes  are  four  in  number,  two  large  ones,  which  rest 
on  the  ground  and  on  which  the  animal  supports  itself,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  which  are  higher  up  the  limb.  The  last  joint  of 

and  t^ted  eFVifPedlin  a trianguLar  horn'  Its  tail  ^ siJll,  thin, 

of  Ll  1 * g'  40  sh10'Ts  some  pigs  eating  acorns,  a kind  of  food 

01  which  they  are  remarkably  fond. 

of  thfhStf  W?"  aatl,ors’,the  Domestic  Pig  has  lost  nothing 
Bmr  ; yi  °f  character  and  ™sticity  of  habits  of  the  Wild 

faults’  of  ihe°Ia  £rSah  ‘P7’  s'™  'eSS  in*e,1«ent.  retaining  all  the 

aults  of  the  latter,  but  none  of  its  good  qualities.  According  to 
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others,  the  Pig  is  not  what  some  people  erroneously  suppose : but 
is  clever  and  sagacious,  and  can  be  educated  and  instructed. 

In  justification  of  this  latter  opinion  we  are  told  of  some  touching 
traits  of  good-fellowship  that  existed  between  a Pig  and  a Dog. 
We  are  reminded  that  Pigs  have  been  trained  for  the  chase ; that  a 
Pig  was  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  London  and  in  America,  and  that 
it  was  the  hero  of  many  a play ; and,  lastly,  the  audiences  were  m 
raptures  at  the  amount  of  its  language.  “ Its  cries  of  distress  are 
lamentable,”  says  Dr.  Jonathan  Franklin.  “On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  happy,  when  it  is  walking  at  liberty  m the  sun,  it  converses 
with  its  friends  in  short,  energetic,  broken  phrases,  which  doubtless 
express  its  good-humour  and  its  sociable  feelings. 

This  indulgent  interpretation  of  the  grantings  ot  the  rig  is, 
perhaps,  open  to  dispute.  Without  pretending  to  settle  the  matter 
we  shall  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a characteristic  feature  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  we  mean  the  peculiarity  this  anima 
has  of  refusing  obstinately  to  perform  what  is  required  of  it,  and 
doing  exactly  the  opposite.  This  spirit  of  stubborn  opposition  is  so 
well  known,  that  man  turns  it  to  his  own  advantage.  _ When  a g 
driver  wishes  to  make  a Pig  advance  in  a certain  direction  agauis st  its 
will,  he  drags  it  with  all  his  force  by  the  tail  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  the  beast  supposes  that  it  is  required  to  go  backwards,  it  p 

cipitates  itself  in  the  reverse  way.  ,c(ini,_.  No 

The  voracity  of  this  animal  is  as  proverbial  as  its  obstinacy, 
sort  of  food  comes  amiss  to  it.  It  devours  mdifferently  meat  and 
vegetable  product's.  A remarkable  fact,  if  true  is  *at  it  one 
without  danger  hemlock  and  henbane,  either  of  which  are  dead  y 

poison  to  most  other  animals.  , , , 

One  may  say  that  man  has  manufactured  the  Pig,  and  tof  he 
makes  it  take  the  shape  he  finds  most  to  Ins  liking.  The  “odificanons 
this  animal  has  been  made  to  undergo,  by  an  elaborate ^te  J 

breeding  and  rearing,  are  truly  wonderful.  This  ar  pachyderm 

great  perfection  in  England.  Not  only  lias  the  flesh  of  this  Pac  lyden 
been  very  greatly  improved,  but,  moreover,  then  prim  , 11 

have,  as  « ma/say,  been  converted  to  the  most  desired  form.  The 
English,  by  their  mode  of  treatment  and  the  food  t ) s ’ 
manufactured  a new  is  a 

Whei  it  has  attain^ 

this  ideal  type  of  perfection  the  Pig  is  square-shaped . its  Head 
6 “ La  Vie  des  Animaux  : Mammifhrts Svo. 
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disappears  in  a cushion  of  fat ; its  belly  reaches  to  the  ground ; its 
whole  body  speaks  of  its  weight  and  quality  of  flesh.  What  a 
difference  there  is  between  these  singular  products  of  civilisation  and 
the  Pigs  on  an  ordinary  French  farm  : lank,  miserable  creatures, 
making  a fit  member  of  the  household  of  the  peasant,  whose  condi- 
tion is  bad,  whose  land  is  unprofitable,  and  who  is  still  ignorant 
of  the  best  systems  of  breeding. 

In  a work  on  the  Pig,*  M.  Gustave  Heuze  divides  into  three 


F*S-  4i-— Craonnese  race  (Boat). 


groups  the  porcine  races  which  live  in  Europe.  The  first  comprises 
the  French  races  and  their  varieties  ; the  seoond  contains  all  those 
that  are  of  foreign  origin.  To  the  third  group  belong  the  varieties 
which  result  from  crosses  between  the  French  and  foreign  races 
We  will  give  the  characteristic  features  which  M.  Heuze  has  marked 
out  for  distinguishing  each  of  these  varieties. 

Among  the  French  breeds,  the  common  race  has  the  head  and 
muzzle  elongated ; the  neck  slender  and  long ; the  ears  thick,  semi- 
pendant,  and  projecting  in  front  of  the  eyes;  the  body  thin;  the 
back  arched  ; the  rump  hanging  down  ( civalee ) ; the  legs  thin  • the 
skin  hard  and  covered  with  coarse  bristles. 

The  Norman  race  is  better  made.  Its  body  is  long,  and  its  back 
ofAnge  11  mS  bCen  br0Ught  t0  great  Perfection  in  the  valley 

* Paris,  8vo.  1867. 
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The  Craonnese  race  (Fig.  41)  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its 
bones,  of  its  skin,  and  of  its  bristles.  Its  pork  is  excellent,  and  so 

are  its  hams.  . 

The  Lorraine  race  furnishes  pork  and  bacon  of  excellent  quality. 
All  these  races  are  white,  and  are  gentle  in  their  habits,  lo 
another  group  belong  races  which  are  piebald  and  white  and  black, 
and  have  semi-pendent  ears.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Perigord 
race  (Fig.  42),  of  which  the  best  specimens  are  sold  at  the  fairs  ot 


Fig.  42.— Perigord  race  {Boar). 


Saint  Yrieix  and  Saint  Leonard  ; also  the  Bressane  lace  (Fig.  4.->)j 

which  the  meat  is  rather  coarse  and  stringy. 

Among  the  foreign  breeds,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  mention- 
ing the  Middlesex,  the  Windsor,  mid  the  new  Leicestei  ier.cs, 
remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  their  shape,  and  their  fine  anc  rosy 
skin.  These,  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  become  so  excessively  stou  ia 
the  neck,  the  face,  and  the  eyes  almost  disappear  m the  fat.  ieir 
flesh  is  fine  and  melting,  but  the  animal  is  of  a delicate  constitu  ion. 

The  Berkshire  breed  (Fig.  44),  hardy,  rapid  of  growth,  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  when  it  is  well  fed,  furnishes  excellent  pork ■ f 

much  firmer  bacon  than  that  which  is  given  by  most  oi  the  Lng 

white-skinned  races.  , , . 

As  examples  of  mixed  races,  that  is  to  say  crosses  made  between 
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French  and  foreign  breeds,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning 
the  New  Leicester  Craonnese. 

The  fecundity  of  Pigs  is  remarkable.  Two  litters  a year  can  be 
obtained  from  a Sow,  and  each  litter  may  consist  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  Agricultural  reports  tell  us  that  one  single  Leicestershire 
Sow  had  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  young  ones  in  twenty  litters. 
Vauban,  when  occupied  with  the  question  of  provisioning  towns, 
recommended  the  rearing  of  these  animals ; he  calculated  that  in  ten 
generations  one  single  Sow  could  supply  6,434,838  Pigs. 

When  a Sow  has  a litter  of  Pigs,  the  little  ones  should  be  placed 


Fig.  43.  — Bressane  race  (Sow). 


within  reach  of  her  teats,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young  Pi^s  next 
the  largest  Each  Pig  will  keep  to  one  and  the  same  teat  during  the 
whole  of  the  suckling  period.  When  the  number  of  young  ones 
exceeds  the  number  of  teats,  the  smallest  animals  are  destroyed.  It 
is  necessary,  moreover,  to  keep  a constant  watch  over  the  mother 
during  the  time  she  is  having  her  litter,  for  she  sometimes  is  so 
unnatural  as  to  eat  her  progeny. 

Our  object  is  not  to  dwell  here  at  any  length  on  the  rearing  nni- 
on  the  fattening  of  the  Pig.  Suffice  it  £ renlrk  thaJ  thelmmaHs 
omnivorous,  accommodates  itself  to  all  diets,  eats  everythin?  that  is 
given  it,  and  digests  all  sorts  of  food  well.  To  the  SS  how 
ever  must  be  given  vegetable  matters  containing  azote,  which  helps  to 
develop  them  muscle.  The  vegetables  containing  this  to  the  greatest 
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extent  are  : clover,  lucerne,  wild  chicory,  lettuce,  cabbage,  carrot,  and 
beetroot  leaves  3 beetroot,  carrots,  potatoes,  also  acorns,  beech-nuts, 
bran,  the  refuse  of  corn  and  potato  flour  factories  are  favourite  food, 
and  to  all  these  may  be  added  the  water  in  which  plates,  dishes,  and 
other  kitchen  utensils  have  been  washed  up.  _ Pigs  that  are  to  be 
fatted  require,  however,  some  grain  (barley,  maize,  oats,  buckwheat, 
beans,  peas),  the  residue  of  flour  or  oilcake,  and  the  refuse  from 
malting. 


Fig.  44.— Berkshire  race  {Boar). 


We  now  come  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Pig,  and  the  various  uses 


to  which  it  is  put.  f ^ 

In  all  well-to-do  cotter’s  families  in  the  villages  of  France,  at  the 

approach  of  Christmas  a fat  Pig  is  killed  so  that -*ere  may -be ^Pig? 
pudding  and  sausages,  and  at  Easter  a ham.  When  t c 1 
killed,  they  begin  by  cleaning  its  skin.  . In  the  northern  and  cei 
provinces  they  singe  the  Pig  3 that  is  to  say,  they  cov  . 

straw,  to  which  they  set  fire,  which  burns  or  scorches  ’ 

afterwards  the  body  is  washed  and  scraped.  In  the  iv 
southern  provinces  they  put  the  Pig  into  a tub  contmm  g g 

water  3 by  this  process  the  bristles  are  easily  removed.  r L ‘ l 

thus  prepared,  is  now  opened.  The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  tongue, 
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the  intestines  are  taken  out ; it  is  then  cut  up,  and  divided  into 
various  joints.  There  is  no  animal  that  furnishes  so  many  different 
parts  suited  for  food  as  the  Pig ; this  is  what  makes  it  so  immensely 
useful  and  economical.  We  will  say  a few  words  on  these  products 
. B/ack  P^ding  is  made  of  the  blood,  spiced,  salted,  and  larded’ 
introduced  into  a piece  of  the  gut,  which  is  afterwards  closed  at  each 
end-  .7. 11S  1S  co°ked  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  tepid  but 
not  boiling  water.  Sausages  are  manufactured  from  a mixture  of  lean 
flesh  and  fresh  fat  bacon,  with  the  addition  of  some  salt  and  spices 
Collared  brawn  is  composed  of  the  head  of  the  animal.  Lean 
pork  mixed  with  fillet  of  beef,  forms  the  ordinary  saucisson.  To  these 
mgredmnts  are  added  little  squares  of  fat  bacon,  of  about  the  size  of 

The  saucisson  de  Lyon  and  the  saucisson  d’ Arles  require  meat  of 

tha t^hP  flUailt}f  6’  and  S,treaked  Iike  marbIe-  Some  people  pretend 
nf  fiSh  °f  16  aSS  ? ayS  a Promment  Part  in  the  Lyons  sausage  • 

their  pro^ctionr^6'™  "5  rep"dlate  any  addition  of  this  kind  to 

fin^e„S0nd  qU,aUty  °f  ?ork>  interlarded,  seasoned,  and  chopped 
nne,  is  used  m making  saveloys . 1 1 

,•  .Jhe  most  fleshy  of  the  intestines,  pickled  and  seasoned  when 

bite  ofdthne  faM^f  7d  miXCd  Wkh  piecGS  0f  lean  flesh  and  little 
b ts  of  the  fat,  introduced  into  portions  of  the  gut,  constitute  what  is 

Thped  16  Td0m/le  (ohrtterlings.)  They  are  generally  eaten  grilled 

y are  also  sometimes  smoked,  and  cooked  in  soup.  Pigs'  \onoucs 

are  also  greatly  esteemed.  Pickled  pork  is  prepared  by  preserving 

various  parts,  such  as  portions  of  the  fillet  and  brisket,  in  a stone  iaf 

o bmrrel  containing  salt  and  water.  The  mass  of  fat  which  covers 

P,  uCkuand  ckesb  melted  over  a fire,  furnishes  that  grease  of  the 

bgm^CcXif^ati«sd  WhiCh  adVantage°USly  replaces 

Ham  (the  familiar  appellation  for  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  Pin- 

r: « “J $>3 

Sahes,  the  chtf-heu  of  the  canton  of  the 
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and  with  which  they  are  prepared.  The  excellent  haras  of  Mayence 
are  cured  by  salting  and  dipping  them  in  a preservative  mixture  ; 
after  which  they  are  hung  for  six  weeks  in  the  interior  of  a chimney, 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  by  smoke ; ultimately 
thev  are  placed  in  layers,  in  barrels  furnished  with  a chafing  dish,  in 
which  juniper  wood  is  burnt.  The  small  Westphalia  ham  is  usually 
smoked  for  three  weeks  over  a smouldering  fire  made  of  juniper 
t)  rein  ch  6 s . 

A ham  fair  is  held  in  Paris  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day of  the  Holy  Week.  It  formerly  took  place  in  the  square  opposite 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  ; and  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  an  ordinance  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  15th  April,  1488.  In  1813,  it  was  established  on  the 
Ouai  de  la  Vallee.  From  there  it  was  removed,  m 1 83 2,  to  the  forage 
market  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin.  In  1843,  it  again  change 
locality  to  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  between  the  Seme  and  the  Place 

de  la  Bastille,  where  this  market  is.  still  held. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  with  the  innumerable  products  01 

The  hide,  after  having  been  tanned,  is  used  by  harness-makers, 
saddlers,  and  trunk-makers.  Bottles  for  transporting  and  preserving 
wine  are  also  sometimes  made  of  pigskins  m Spain. 

The  bristles  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  toothbiusi  , 
nailbrushes,  paintbrushes,  &c.  Lastly,  the  bladders  serve  or 
different  uses  in  trade  and  domestic  economy.  France  c^si,aie^ 
annually  more  than  sixty  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  pork.  Hngland 
and  the^United  States  of  America  probably  more,  lhis  meat,  whe 
it  is  properly  fed,  is  tender,  savoury,  full  of  gravy,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavour.  In  Italy  the  Pig  is  reared  under  circumstances  very 
favourable  for  producing  agreeable  and  nourishing  human  food.  - 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  some  other  towns  m the  north  of  I^y,  pork 
is  said  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  the  heating  properties  that  it 

possesses  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  . . , , 

During  life  the  Pig  is  also  made  useful.  Few  are  ignorant  of  the 


uurmg  me  me  rig  is  o-iow  — - — - - „ 

fact  that  it  is  man’s  assistant  when  searching  after  tiutfle  . 


It  is 


fact  that  it  is  man's  assisram  wicn  » ~ . , , 

principally  in  Perigord  that  it  renders  this  service.  W l en  it  has  been 
trained  to  hunt  for  them,  from  its  keen  sense  of  smell,  it  discm  e^s 
the  precious  subterranean  champignon  with  great  adro  ‘ ' 

soon  as, the  Pig  has  disinterred  it,  it  remains  a few  °-°ng 

less,  similar  to  a Pointer  standing  on  game  ; but  if  it  is  p : . g 
too  long  a time,  its  gluttony  frequently  gets  the  better  of  its  training. 
A Truffle  Pig,  well  taught,  is  worth  about  200  francs. 
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In  Normandy  Pigs  are  often  tied  to  the  foot  of  apple  trees,  that 
they  may  in  a manner  cultivate  them  by  digging  and  turning  up  the 
soil  round  tbeir  stems. 


In  certain  parts  of  China  Pigs  are  used  as  beasts  of  draught. 

A point  in  the  history  of  the  Pig  which  we  should  not  forget 
is  that  many  ancient  legislators  forbid  its  flesh  to  be  eaten.  This 
prohibition  was  founded  on  the  fact  that,  in  all  seasons  in  hot 
countries,  and  in  summer  in  temperate  climates,  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  often  infested  with  parasites,  when,  if  it  is  imperfectly 
cooked,  the  germs  not  being  destroyed,  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  become  developed  in  the  body  of  the  person  who  has  partaken 
of  it. 

Diseases  resulting  from  the  use  of  pork  thus  eaten  would  have 
been  frequent  in  Asia  if  the  public  health  had  not  been  protected  by 
this  salutary  prohibition.  In  our  climates  it  has  been  established 
beyond  doubt  that  pork-butchers  are  more  often  attacked  by  Tcenia 
(tape-worm)  than  those  persons  who  follow  other  trades. 

Moreover,  measly  Pigs  occasion  a disease  called  trichinosis , about 
which,  of  late  years,  a great  deal  has  been  written. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a minute  worm,  with  difficulty  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  for  it  has  scarcely  as  large  a diameter  as  a very  fine 
hair,  and  in  length  is  rarely  over  two  millimetres.  It  is  found  in  the 
muscles,  where  it  lives  and  reproduces  itself.  When  pork  containing 
the  trichinae  is  eaten  by  man  these  worms  pass  into  his  intestines. 
But  this  abode  not  suiting  them,  they  make  their  way  out,  and  get 
into  the  veins,  when  they  are  carried  along  with  the  blood  in  the 
circulating  torrent,  and  finally  lodge  in  the  muscles. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  human  form  which  is  preferred  by  the 
trichina.  While  irritating  the  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres  it 
produces  intolerable  pain  and  brings  on  hectic  fever. 

This  disease  has  made  great  ravages  in  the  North  of  Germany 
where  raw  ham  is  much  eaten;  it  has  also  been  prevalent  in  America! 
France  and  England,  however,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  immunity 


Although  this  epidemic  has  almost  disappeared,  we  will  state 
follows*4  meanS  f°r  PreventinS  its  development.  They  are  as 


1 st.  Watch  carefully  over  the  food  of  the  Pigs,  and  never  give 
them  animal  substances  about  which  there  is  the  least  suspicion ; 

Caiefull.y1  the  pork’  lf  possible>  with  a lens,  or  examine 
suspected  morsels  with  a microscope;  3rd.  Cook  most  thoroughly 
every  piece  of  pork,  bacon,  ham,  &c.,  before  use.  y 
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The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  amount 
results5  tiat  ^ neC6SSary  t0  destr°y  the  trichines  give  the  following 

1st.  1 he  trichines  are  killed  in  hams  by  a protracted  salting,  or 
in  sausages  by  subjecting  them  to  strong  smoking,  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours.  2nd.  They  resist  ordinary  smoking  for  three 
days  ; if  prolonged,  however,  it  appears  to  destroy  them.  3rd.  Cook- 
mg  poik  by  boiling  is  not  certain  to  kill  them,  unless  performed  most 
thoroughly. 

P/iacochcerus  (F.  Cuvier),  the  Wart  Hogs,  which  much  resemble 
the  true  Hogs,  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  structure  of  their 


45 — The  White-lipped  Peccary  (D . labial  us). 


molar  teeth.  A fleshy  excrescence  hangs  down  on  each  side  of  their 
cheeks,  which  gives  them  a repulsive  appearance.  There  are  two 
species  to  be  found  in  Africa,  of  which  country  they  are  natives. 
They  are  very  courageous,  and  possessed  of  immense  strength. 
Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Wild  Boar.  The  yEthiopean 
Wart  Hog  (Ph.  sEthiopicas),  found  in  South-eastern  Africa,  is  probably 
the  best  known.  Specimens  of  it  are  generally  to  be  seen  at  the 
Regent  s Park  Gardens,  London.  The  other  species,  P/i.  Africanus, 
is  found  from  Kordfan  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Abyssinia  to  Senegal. 
Balnrussa,  one  species  (B.  a/f tints ) of  this  genus,  is  found  in  the 
Moluccas,  in  which  the  upper  canines  are  of  great  length,  turned 
completely  upwards  and  curved  backwards  in  a semicircle. 

Dicotyles  (F.  Cuv.). — The  Peccaries  are  animals  which  are  peculiar 
to  America.  1 hey  resemble  the  common  Pig  in  their  general  shape 
and  in  their  teeth,  but  their  canine  tusks  do  not  project  from  the 
mouth.  1 hey  are  devoid,  of  tail,  and  are  provided  with  a gland 
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opening  on  the  back,  from  which  a penetrating  and  fetid  humoui 
oozes.  The  two  following  species  are  best  known  : — 

The  Collared  Peccary  {D.  torquatus ) is  eaten  in  South  America, 
and  is  considered  a wholesome  article  of  food,  the  gland  above, 
mentioned  being  cut  out  immediately  after  it  is  killed. 

The  White-lipped  Peccary  ( D . labiatus),  Fig.  45,  which  is  found 
in  Guiana,  is  larger  and  more  strongly  formed  than  the  last  mentioned. 

Equina,  or  the  Family  of  Horses. — This  family  is  characterised 
by  the  structure  of  the  feet,  which  are  composed  only  of  a single  toe, 
inclosed  at  its  extremity  in  an  entire  hoof.  It  is  composed  of  but 
one  genus,  Equus , which  comprehends  the  six  following  species  : the 
Horse  proper,  E.  caballus;  the  domestic  Ass,  E.  as  in  us;  the  E. 
hemionus  (or  Dshikketee);  the  E.  Burchelli ; the  E.  Zebra,  and  the 
E.  Quagga. 

The  Horse. — In  the  book  of  Job  there  is  a well-known  passage 
containing  a reference  to  the  Horse,  in  language  the  counterpart  of 
which  can  only  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

“ Hast  thou  given  the  Horse  strength  ? hast  thou  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a grasshopper? 
the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and 
rejoiceth  in  his  strength : he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He 
mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted;  neither  turneth  he  back  from 
the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and 
the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  : 
neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumuet.  He  saith 
among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ; and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting.”  (Job  xxxix.  19 — 25.) 

Linnaeus,  in  a style  most  exact  in  all  its  brevity,  has  written  of 
the  Horse  : — 

“Animal  herbivorum,  rarissime  carnivora m;  generosum,  super- 
bum, fortissimum  in  currendo,  portando,  trahendo;  aptissimum 
equitando;  cursu  furens;  sylvis  delectatur;  hinnitu  sociam  vocat' 
calcitrando  pugnat.”  * 

Buffon  has  left  us  a portrait  of  the  Horse  which  all  admire,  for  he 
depicts  most  truly  and  strikingly  its  character  and  ways  when  human 
art  has  perfected  its  natural  qualities,  and  has  educated  it  for  service 
Let  us  therefore  quote  it: — 

“ The  noblest  conquest  which  man  has  ever  made  is  that  of  the 
proud  and  high-spirited  animal  which  shares  with  him  the  fatigues  of 
war  and  the  glory  of  the  fight.  No  less  intrepid  than  his  master,  the 
Horse  sees  danger  and  faces  it.  Accustoming  himself  to  the  din  of 
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arms,  he  loves  and  seeks  it,  and  is  excited  by  a warlike  ardour.  In 
the  chase,  the  tournament,  and  the  racecourse,  he  partakes  of  the 
pleasures ; brilliant  and  conscious  of  his  glory,  he  is  as  docile  as  he 
is  courageous,  and,  mastering  his  fiery  eagerness,  restrains  his 
impetuosity.  Not  only  will  he  yield  readily  to  the  hand  which 
guides  him,  but  he  seems  even  to  consult  its  wishes ; ever  obedient 
to  the  impression  which  he  receives,  he  dashes  on,  slackens  his  speed, 
or  stops,  doing  all  at  his  master’s  will.  The  Horse  is  a creature 
which  seems  to  renounce  its  own  independent  existence  in  order  to 
submit  to  another’s  will,  which  he  is  able  even  to  anticipate.  By  the 
promptitude  and  precision  of  his  movements  he  expresses  and 
executes  his  master’s  desire.  In  all  his  unreserved  submission  there 
is  nothing  he  will  refuse  to  do ; he  will  serve  with  all  his  strength, 
and,  going  beyond  it,  will  die  in  order  to  render  a perfect 
obedience.” 

The  subjection  of  the  Horse  to  man  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
most  primitive  date.  Moses  recommends  the  Hebrews  to  have 
no  dread,  in  war,  of  the  Horses  of  their  enemies.  We  read  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  (i  Kings  iv.  26)  that  “Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  for 
his  horses,  and  12,000  horsemen.” 

According  to  the  same  book,  these  Horses  were  bought  in  Egypt 
and  brought  into  the  country  of  the  Hebrews. 

Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  speaks  of  the  numerous  studs  of  King 
Priam.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  afford  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  Horses  of  Asia  Minor ; and  the  paint- 
ings of  ancient  Egypt  acquaint  us  with  the  fact  that  their  Horses 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  Greeks  must  have  given  preference  to  the  Horses  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt,  for  the  splendid  remains  of  statues,  in  the  Par 
thenon  prove  that,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  were  in 
possession  of  some  magnificent  specimens  of  that  race..  We  learn, 
indeed,  from  various  ancient  authors,  that  the  Horses  which  appeared 
in  the  Olympic  Games  were  brought  from  Cappadocia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants,  or  rather  the 
kings,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  zealously  addicted  to 
horse-dealing,  and  they  have  done  their  part  in  spreading  far  and 
wide  the  famed  Arab  blood.  Armenia  also  furnished  Horses  to 
the  early  dealers  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Cyrus  collected  together 
in  his  stables  800  stallions  and  i,6oo  mares.  The  Numidian  Horses 
were  also  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  their  shape  and  the  swiftness 
of  their  pace,  characteristics  preserved  by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  horsemanship  is  ascribed  to  the 
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Scythians. . When  that  nation  made  its  first  appearance  in  Greece 
the  inhabitants  of  1 hrace  were  struck  with  surprise  and  dread, 
imagining  that  the  man  and  the  animal  formed  one  and  the  same 
body,  and  unquestionably  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Centaurs  of 
mythology.  We  find  the  same  apprehension  and  the  same  dread 
existed  among  the  American  savages,  when  the  natives  of  the  Mexi- 
can coast  saw  for  the  first  time  the  troopers  of  Fernando  Cortes 
disembark  upon  their  shores. 

The  remote  epoch  to  which  we  can  trace  back  the  Horse  bein°- 
employed  as  a domestic  animal  renders  it  very  difficult  to  determine 
its  original  country.  For  a long  time  it  was  assumed  to  be  Arabia 
but  historical  facts  and  other  considerations  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  Horse  render  this  hypothesis  improbable.  At  the  present  day 
we  are  generally  led  to  consider  the  Horse  as  originally  a native  of 
Asia,  and^that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  either  on  the  vast  central 
plateau  wmch  occupies  so  large  a space  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
or  on  the  steppes  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caucasus.  As  the 
originally  wild  Horse  does  not  exist  in  any  country,  it  is  quite  as 
impossible  to  recognise  its  primeval  traces  in  historic  times  as  to 
state  with  any  certainty  the  native  country  of  the  first  Oxen,  the  first 
Goats,  the  first  Pigs,  the  first  Sheep,  or  the  first  D«gs. 

There  are,  however,  droves  of  Horses  free  and  unowned  living  on 
t e plains  of  Asia  and  the  pampas  and  prairies  of  America  ; but  all 
zoologists  agree  in  considering  them  as  the  descendants  of  certain 
domestic  races,  somewhat  modified  in  their  shape  and  habits  bv 
having  returned  toa  state  of  liberty.  At  the  date  of  the  discovery 
°f  the  New  World,  it  is  certain  that  no  animal  of  the  Horse  genus 
existed  there  j at  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  immense 
ordes  of  them,  which,  through  their  wild  and  exposed  life  have 
ThpfT/  charactenstics  which  were  possessed  by  their  progenitors 

to  locality3 r’  CaUed  TarPans>  Mustangs,  and  Parameros,  according 
ttol  T m°St  frequently  rn  bands  of  fifteen  to  twenty  of 
which  only  one  is  a mature  male.  In  the  pampas  of  Paraguay 
owever,  the  droves  are  sometimes  composed  of  more  than  10000 
animals.  They  are  controlled  by  chiefs!  who  always  lead  them  to 
travellmg  as  well  as  m escaping  pursuit,  and  each  drove  inhabits  a 
particular  district,  which  it  defends  against  the  invasion  of  strangers 
and  does  not  abandon  unless  obliged  by  deficiency  of  naqinmo-f  ’ 

s s 
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and  his  attendant  mares,  the  column  progresses,  preceded  by  their 
scouts.  If  these  droves  should  meet  with  domestic  Horses,  they 
invite  them  by  neighings  to  regain  their  lost  liberty  and  join  their 
wandering  phalanx,  a request  too  frequently  accepted. 

These  wild  Horses  can  be  broken  in  for  man’s  use,  but  their 
struggles  are  most  determined  before  they  are  willing  to  resume  the 
commonplace  life  which  was  led  by  their  ancestors. 

Spaniards  and  Indians  capture  wild  Horses  by  surrounding  and 
forcing  a drove  to  enter  an  inclosure,  called  a coral , where  a horse- 
man, armed  with  a lasso  (a  long  strip  of  green  hide,  provided  with  a 
noose  at  one  end)  or  the  balleros  (two  balls  connected  by  a cord)  is 
placed.  In  Mexico  the  former  implement  is  used,  in  lower  South 
America  the  latter ; and  the  skill  and  address  with  which  these 
people  entangle  and  throw  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  truly 
surprising.  However  violent  and  protracted  the  struggle,  the  victim 
must  ultimately  succumb,  when  a leather  strap  with  a slip  noose 
having  been  placed  round  its  lower  jaw,  or  a villainously  cruel 
Spanish  bit  in  its  mouth,  an  Indian  mounts.  After  making  vain 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  man,  the  Horse  sets  off  at  full  gallop,  stimu- 
lated moreover  by  the  spur.  After  being  ridden  till  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  its  lungs  bursting  for  want  of  breath,  it  submits  to  be 
led  back  to  the  coral.  Henceforth  it  is  tamed,  or,  more  properly, 
broken-spirited,  and  although  left  free  with  the  domesticated  Horses, 
does  not  seek  to  escape  ; for  having  felt  the  brand  of  serfdom,  it  feels 
unworthy  of  liberty.  Young  Horses  are  generally  selected  for  this 
mode  of  breaking,  as  they  give  less  trouble  than  those  that  are  older, 
and,  from  their  making  a less  determined  resistance,  are  not  so 
subject  to  injuries  that  mature  into  blemishes,  or  frequently  cause 
unsoundness. 

The  Horses  running  free  in  the  plains  of  Asia  may  also  be 
broken  in.  Those  which  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus 
are,  it  is  said,  the  descendants  of  some  troopers  which  were  aban- 
doned by  Peter  the  Great  during  the  siege  of  Azov,  in  consequence 
of  a deficiency  of  forage  to  maintain  them.  _ , . . 

In  addition  to  these  races,  which  have  regained  their  primitive 
liberty,  there  are  some  which  form,  so  to  speak,  a link  between  the  , 
wild  Horse  and  those  w'hich  are  completely  tamed.  Among  these 
are  the  Iceland  Horses,  which  are  allowed  by  their  masters  to  feed 
on  the  mountains  in  full  liberty,  and  are  caught  only  when  they  are 
wanted.  We  may  likewise  mention  the  droves  of  Horses  which  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  possess,  and  which  graze  in  deserts  of  the 
Ukraine  ; also  the  Finland  Horses,  which  pass  the  summer  in  absolute 
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independence,  and  in  the  winter  return  to  their  owners’  homes  ; 
lastly,  those  of  the  Camargue,  which  live  in  full  liberty,  among  the 
fens  and  salt  marshes  lying  round  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Arles  to  the  sea. 

After  this  digression  as  to  the  various  races  of  wild  or  semi-wild 
Horses,  we  must  now  give  a portrait  of  the  animal,  although  it  is 
doubtless  perfectly  well  known  to  our  readers,  so  as  to  bring  more 
clearly  to  view  the  beauty  of  its  structure.  In  a passage  which  is 
somewhat  less  known  than  the  one  we  before  quoted,  Buffon  thus 
expresses  himself : — 

“ Among  all  the  animals  the  Horse  is  the  one  which  combines 
with  a considerable  bulk  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  of  propor- 
tion, and  elegance  in  every  part  of  his  body  ; for  if  we  compare  the 
animals  which  come  immediately  above  and  below  him,  we  find  that 
the  Ass  is  ill-made,  the  head  of  the  Lion  is  too  large,  the  legs  of  the 
Ox  are  too  clumsy  and  short  for  the  size  of  its  body,  the  Camel  is 
certainly  deformed,  and  that  the  larger  animals — such  as  the  Rhi- 
noceros and  the  Elephant — are,  so  to  speak,  nothing  but  shapeless 
masses.  The  regularity  in  his  proportions  gives  the  Horse  an  air  of 
graceful  lightness  which  is  well  maintained  by  the  beauty  of  his  head 
and  shoulders.  In  the  carriage  of  his  head  he  appears  to  desire  to 
rise  above  his  condition  of  quadruped,  and  in  this  noble  attitude 
regards  man  face  to  face.  His  eyes  are  sprightly  and  wide  opened  ; 
his  ears  are  well  made,  and  of  a proper  length,  without  being  too 
broad,  like  those  of  the  Ox,  or  too  long,  like  those  of  the  Ass.  His 
mane  harmonises  gracefully  with  his  head,  and  is  a handsome 
appendage  to  the  neck,  conferring  both  an  air  of  strength  and  spirit. 
His  flowing  and  bushy  tail  is  an  ornamental  finish  to  the  extremity  of 
his  body.  Very  different  from  that  of  the  Stag,  Elephant,  &c.,  and 
from  the  bare  appendage  of  the  Ass,  the  Camel,  the  Rhinoceros,  &c., 
the  Horse’s  tail  is  formed  of  long  and  thick  glossy  hair  which  seems 
to  spring  directly  from  the  end  of  the  back.  He  cannot  elevate  his 
tail  like  the  Lion,  but,  although  drooping,  it  becomes  him  better,  and 
as  he  can  readily  move  it  from  side  to  side,  it  is  of  great  use  to'drive 
away  the  insects  which  might  annoy  him;  for  although  his  skin  is 
very  firm,  and  covered  all  over  with  thick  and  close  hair  it  is  never- 
theless, highly  sensitive.” 

It  may  be  useful  to  specify  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Horse.  These  details  will  not  prove  altogether 
supeifluous,  as  some  of  the  words  which  we  are  about  to  explain  not 
unfiequently  occur  in  conversation.  1 

I he  two  parts  of  the  head  of  the  Horse  which  correspond  to  the 
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temples  in  a man  are  above  the  eyes.  The  eyes  themselves  have  a 
loose  crescentiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  inner  angle,  often 
erroneously  called  membrana  nictitans , but  it  neither  performs  its 
office  nor  possesses  its  muscular  apparatus.  The.  orbit,  which  is 
formed  of  seven  bones,  four  cranial  and  three  facial,  contains  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  on  the  inner  angle  of  which  is  situated  the  haw  (a). 
Fig.  46  will  perfectly  supply  the  means  of  verifying  all  these  indica- 
tions. The  eyepits  (b)  are  deep  indentations  which  lie  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  above  the  eyebrows  on  each  side. 

The  face  (c)  is  the  front  of  the  head  from  the  eyes  to  the  nostrils  ; 
this  part  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  a man’s  nose.  This  name 
is,  however,  generally  applied  to  that  portion  that  surrounds  the  curl 
or  centre  on  the  forehead  from  whence  the  hair  radiates.  . 

The  neck  of  the  Horse  is  designated  by  the  word  crest  (d).  It  is 
comprised  from  one  end  to  the  other  between  the  mane  on  the  upper 
side  and  the  gullet  on  the  lower.  Th t fore-lock  ( e ) is  the  portion  of 
the  mane  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  falls  over  on  the  fore- 
head between  the  eyes.  , 

The  withers  (/)  is  the  spot  where  the  shoulders  meet  up  ab°ve; 

between  the  back  and  the  neck,  at  the  point  where  the  neck  and  the 

mane  come  to  an  end.  , . , 

The  chest  (g)  is  that  part  which  is  in  front  between  the  shoulders 

and  below  the  throat.  ..  . , 

The  bach  (h)  commences  at  the  withers  and  extends  all  along  tie 

spine  as  far  as  the  crupper.  When  the  Horse  is  fat  the  whole  lengt 
of  the  spine  forms  a kind  of  hollow,  which  is  said  to  be  c^ndl^' 
The1  space  which  is  included  within  the  ribs  is  called  the  barrel 
l{)  • the  name  of  stomach  (J)  is  also  given  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  which  joins  the  os  sternum  and  the  bottom  of  the  ribs. 

The  flanks  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  extend  as  fa 
as  the  hip  bones.  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  parts  : the  stump  0 

d0C‘  The  uppeerhpart  of  the  front  leg  of  the  Horse  is  called  the  shoulder 
(in),  although  it  corresponds  with  the  fore-arm  in  a man  ; the  fore- 
arm ( n ) follows  it  lower  down.  . , . , /a  . 

The  joint  which  is  below  the  fore-arm  is  called  the  knee  (0),  it 

corresponds  to  the  place  of  the  wrist  in  man,  and  forms  an  angle 

turning  inwards  when  the  leg  is  bent.  . 

The  shank  (/)  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  fore-ltg  , 

ruences  at  the  knee-joint,  and  corresponds  to  the  ^ ^ 

Behind  the  shank  is  a tendon,  which  extends  from  one  end  to 

other,  and  is  called  the  back-sinew. 
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The  fetlock-joint  (y)  is  the  articulation  immediately  below  the 
shank. 

The  fetlock  itself  is  a tuft  of  hair  covering  a sort  of  soft  horny 
excrescence,  which  is  called  the  ergot. 

The  pastern  (f)  is  the  portion  of  the  leg  between  the  fetlock-joint 
and  the  foot. 


I 


Fig.  46.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  Horse. 


.coro!^\  (s)  [s  an  elevation  lying  below  the  pastern,  and  is 
furnished  with  long  hair  falling  over  the  hoof,  all  round  the  foot. 

the  hoofs  (t)  form,  so  to  speak,  the  nails  of  the  Horse  and 
consist  of  a horny  substance.  ’ 

In  order  to  describe  the  parts  which  make  up  the  hind  leas  of  the 
Horse  we  must  go  back  to  the  haunches.  Each  of  these  contains 

r n?  corresP°nds  to  the  thigh  of  a man.  It  is  therefore 
the  thigh  of  the  Horse  which  is  joined  on  to  the  body  and  bears  the 

(“which TfteTinl  oftlhmTted  beW  and  in  fr°nl  by  ‘he  stife 
i h Which  is  the  joint  of  the  knee  containing  the  knee-pan  It  is 
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situated  below  the  haunch,  on  a. level  with  the  flank,  and  shifts  its 
P%"st^rtoTlhe  hind  leg,  which  is  detached  from  the 

dow"'°  lmcft^the  joint  which  is  below  the  thigh,  and  bends 
forward.  This  j oint  represents  the  instep  of  a man  ] t e m er  par 

0f  '^w  pastern,  and 

the  foot,  just  the  same  as  in  the  fore-legs.  colour  in  the 

tWoef' S”in  orWde7tfflaAhe  meanh?ofy the  terms  which 

flanks  and  tip  of  the  nose,  w ere  j,  je  Dappled-bay  Horses 
golden,  or  light  bay.  is  rest  of  their 

ST*  "Ho-tlre  — ie^the  mane,  and  the  mil  are 

always  black.  Horses  : the  rusty  black,  which  is 

of  aTbror:mS  or  Sfco^euous  in  various  lights;  the 

black,  and  the  coal-black,  whlfcV; c*  there  me  several  shades,  are  of  a 
/^-coloured  Horses,  of  which  there  are  seier  ^ ^ 

£“1^  ihi"  “a  bTack°line  along  the  vertebra, 

Wh^/rer/rnrns  a of  °o^t^^|cinmmon-^oured^bay. 

are  several  shades  of  it^among  wl  h ckJnut>  which  is  neither 

the  colour  of  a red  Cow  s coat  ,tne  up0n  the  red;  the 

dark  nor  bright;  the  bay  chestn  ^ approaches  black.  Some 

SufCirS  wUte  manes  and  i,  others  black.  The  rol 

" * ^Hor“e  white  hair  mixed  ££££&  S 

are  several  modifications  of  eyHorses  liave^n  the  back  and  othei 
grey,  the  iron-grey,  &c.  Dapple-g  y in  some  cases  black,  in 

parts  of  the  body  a number  of  round  ^egularly  dtf 

others,  of  a lightei  hue , ms  increase  in  age  become  lighter  n 
tributed.  Grey  Horses  as  they  increase  ® 

colour,  ultimately  becoming  white. 
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Piebald  and  skewbald  Horses  are  white,  with  large  irregular  spots 
and  stripes  of  some  other  colour  irregularly  arranged.  The  different 
kinds  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  that  is  combined  with  the  white, 
as  the  piebald  proper,  which  are  white  and  black ; the  skewbald, 
which  are  white  and  bay ; the  chestnut  piebald,  which  are  white  and 
chestnut. 

The  Horses  which  have  small  black  spots  on  a white  or  grey  coat  are 
called  flea-bitten,  and  are  particularly  prevalent  in  India  among  Arabs. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  wild  and  domestic  Horse  in 
common,  both  as  regards  its  structure  and  its  colour ' in  short, 
its  outward  appearance  generally,  without  noticing  the  different 
breeds,  which  must  soon  occupy  our  attention.  But  before  we  enter 


a Incisors. — b Tushes  or  Canines.— c Interval  called  the  bar.—  d Molars. 


upon  the  study  of  the  various  equine  races,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
short  explanation  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  bit  regulates  the  paces 
of  the  Horse.  By  this  we  are  led  to  speak  of  the  construction  of  the 
mouth,  a knowledge  of  which  is  most  useful. 

The  Horse  either  walks,  trots,  gallops,  or  ambles. 
c ThePaces  °f  the  Horse  are  essentially  modified  by  means  both 
of  the  bit  and  spur.  The  spur  excites  a quickness  of  movement  • 
-he  bit  communicates  to  this  movement  a due  amount  of  precision' 
rhe  mouth  of  the  Horse  is  so  sensitive  that  the  least  movement 
or  the  slightest  impression  which  it  receives  warns  and  reaulates 
:he  motion  of  the  animal.  But  to  preserve  the  fol“deH^?f 

iensibfiftjc  ^ ^ llghly  neceSSary  t0  treat  tenderly  its  extreme 

heTi-iP.0Sitri°fthe  teetJ  in  the  jaw  of  the  Horse  affords  to  man 
■he  facility  which  exists  of  placing  a bit  in  its  month  hv  ,,,i,;„i 

nstrument  this  high-spirited  and  vigorous  animal  is  broken  in  and 
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guided.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  study  the  arrangement 

0fitTlmreUme(Inf  etch  jaw  six  incisors,  or  fore-teeth,  followed  on 
. , ■ ipL  o +nsh  which  is  Generally  deficient  in  mares,  especial  y I 

S^Be" 

space  called  the  bar,  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  P > 

“ bltets  of6  the  leShftat  we  are  enabled  to  know  a 

thSetgedec”eSrZ?d  pretv  accuSy  by  means  of  the  changes 
whiS^^>tnally  devoid 

their  appearance.  _ In  the  cou  , next  fore.teeth  also 

shows  itself,  and  in  four  mon  months  the  side  incisors,  or 

emerge.  Within  six  and  a hatf  or At this  period  the  first 
comer-teeth,  show,  and  8which  take  place  up  to  the  age 

dentition  is  complete.  I S ^ away  more 

°f  three  ^SVoK  b *V~edVaduaUy  by  contact 
or  less,  and  the  Diacx  nouuv  & , ,1  cavities  on  the  surface 

thejTare  then  ^berW 

“ SS?  the  same  thing  takes  p.ace  with  the 

corner-teeth.  . . mor...  tiie  ao-e  of  two  and  a half  or 

The  second  dentrtion^ommen^  the  „eir 

three  years  (Fig.  4?)-  The  ™ , constructidn  round  their  base, 

shortness,  their  whiteness  and  * e cons^uct  ^ ^ 

called  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  te  ^ ^ first  tQ  fall  out  and 
neck,  and  are  much  laigtr.  of  from  three  years  and  a hall 

be  replaced  by  new  ones.  At  the  g rience  the  same  change 

to  four  years  the  intermediate  fore-tc  1 nce>  The  corner 

and  the  lower  tushes  begin  tojnak^  th^  ^PP  & ^ tQ  five  years 

teeth  are  also  renewed  when  about  the  same  dat< 

the  upper  tushes  likewise  pierce  the  gums,  ana  auu 

the  sixth  grinder  shows  itself. 
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A depression,  or  small  hollow,  may  be  noticed  on  the  surface  of 
the  crown  of  the  second  growth  of  fore-teeth,  just  as  in  the  milk- 
teeth,  and  these  hollows  are  gradually  worn  away  in  the  same  fashion. 


Fig.  48. — At  eighteen  days. 


Th t pincers  of  the  lower  jaw  lose  their  cavities  when  the  Horse  is 
five  or  six  years  old  (Fig.  50) the  intermediate  fore-teeth  are  the 
next  to  raze.  The  marks  in  the  corner-teeth  are  obliterated  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  process  of  destruction  of  the 


^ ?£)eeth  g°eS  0,1  “ ‘he  Same  order>  but  ™re 
When  all  these  various  changes  have  taken  nlace  the  TTnrce 

anv^11^-^  aged  ^Fig‘  53^  because  Ae  teeth  no  longer  furnish 
ny  certain  indications  as  to  the  aae  of  the  animal  rtni  & 
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The  domestication  of  the  Horse  appears  to  date  back  to  the  very 
earliest  period  of  his  appearance  on  earth;  and  as  this  animal  adapts 
itself  to  every  necessity,  every  want,  and  every  climate,  its  subjection 
has  resulted  in  a considerable  number  of  races,  distinguished  by  more 
or  less  prominent  characteristics  of  shape,  strength,  temper,  and 
endurance.  Although  generally  intelligent,  affectionate,  and  endowed 
with  considerable  powers  of  memory,  these  qualities  m the  Horse  are 
essentially  modified  by  education  and  climate.  And  for  the  lull 
development  of  his  intelligence,  and  his  high  qualities,  it  is  requisi  e 
that  man  should  be  his  companion  and  his  friend,  as  well  as  his 
master,  but  never  his  tyrant.  Under  the  whip  of  an  unfeeling  d 


the  Horse  becomes  brutalised,  and  rapidly  degenerates,  morally  e\  en 

m°  The”achi“ntyof  the  Horse  for  those  who  treat  it  kindly  is  a 
well-known  fact ; anecdotes  proving  this  are  iiumcrons  and  vir1^ 
but  “r  limits  are  too  circumscribed  to  relate  more  than  one,  the 

captured  fifteen  Horses  from  the  Bavarian  troops,  on  which  they 
mounted  their  own  men.  An  encounter  afterwards  took  place 

between  the  hostile  forces  ; but  at  the  recognised 

Bavarian  chargers,  which  had  changed  then  r’eiment,  and 

their  former  trumpet-call  and  the  uniform  of  their  o cfforts  0f 

in  an  instant  darted  off  at  a full  gallop,  1 f j Bavarian 

their  riders,  whom  they  bore  in  triumph  into  the dst :ot  the 

ranks,  where  the  Tyrolese  were  ^ ^ce  shown  by  the 

The  influence  of  memory  on  the  worse  is  aisu 


54- — Arab  Horses. 
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sense  it  retains  of  injuries  and  ill-treatment  it  has  suffered.  Many  a 
Horse  is  restive  with  persons  who  have  misused  it,  while  perfectly 
ocile  with  others,  proving  a consciousness  of  good  and  evil  and  a 
natural  insubordination  against  tyranny  and  injustice.  ’ 

Emulation  they  also  strongly  possess.  In  Horse-racin^  the 
conquerors  show  by  their  carriage  the  pride  they  a^spfredlith 
the  vanquished,  on  the  contrary,  are  sad  and  humiliated  ^vmoathv’ 

SlHpS 53SIS5 

timidly  vpS  HeSL  fa  Pf 0US  api5eals’  and  th™  would® 
utter  despair,  scamp’er  back  to  lLacreaekOPmen  “d  lben’.as  if  in 

to  tek^little^^no^notice^fton^hif6' ,f andi"f  ^TanTTeemed 
move ; again— no  Trie  cfP’  he,  toud?ed  •>«  with  bis  whip-no 

SSi;  vT':: 

the  off  faithfun Kendt7hdeifSairly  out"ide  *e  hu? 

side  her  former  companion  and  kld  down.  close  aI°ng- 

Their  two  frames  lay,  one ’near’ the"  ofhe  ° WaS,  quite  dead  also- 
the  foal  has  since  joined  a ^ 1 , V otl^er{  111  the  deserted  hut,  and 
qmte  forgotten  his  kind  old  mother^  US ' 10rSeS’  and  seems  to  have 

For' in  many  ways, 
it  were  a member  of  the  family  • or  to  thP  s.esteem®d  and  loved  as  if 
series  of  prodigies  of  strength  or  grace  d nWr  1616  ft  Performs  a 
Us  trainer.  The  most  restfve  and  vkious  w to  the  voice  of 

g*  V1C10US  Horses  have  been  known 
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ss^-j^sset.: 

The  Saddle-horse  must  possess  elegance  and  Kt  J 
movements.  It  must  pay  '“mediate  obedience  to 

rideThe&^etorse!  used7  in  the  vehicles  of  the  rich,  either  alone 

^ a"rgefsTdS^-honrseeendmved  with  a 

features  of  nobility  and 

distinction  that  cbaractense^tlm  previous  _ the  neck  is  shorter  and 

shape  is  more  massive,  and  a little  clun  y. 

thicker,  while  the  coat  is  compos^  ha  . paces, 

'CulSor“  i5  is  Stamp  of  animal  used  for  posting,  coach- 

work,  and  artillery.  i Prl  with  immense  muscular 

The  Heavy  Draught-horse  is  endowed  witft  ^ ^ violent 

development.  Its  back  is  wide  an  , and  voluminous, 

confor^tL^for ' Special  economic  functions,  we  will  now  glance  at 

^ Horses,  and  those  of  ordi- 

nary  or  common  Horses.  . ,w(a  ch  all  therefore  commence  our 

Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  , w Arabian  Horse  (Fig.  54)- 

account  of  the  former  class  by  spe^  f 5 ™ kinds,  is  the  perfect 

The  Arab,  pure  from  any  alliance  wii  ^ physically. 

type  of  beauty  and  perfection,  moi  > arches  are  prominent : ; 

The  forehead  is  wide  and  flat,  „arated  : the  face  short, 

the  orbital  hollows  are  large  and  widdy  S£P  ^ wide  and 

with  a straight  flattened  and  broad  nose,  i 
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open,  the  lips  thin,  the  cheeks  flat,  and  the  mouth  small ; the  ears 
small,  straight,  mobile,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
The  eye  is  prominent,  bright,  and  energetic,  and  the  tout  ensemble  is 
mild,  yet  proud.  Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  which  may  be 
noticed  in  the  head  of  this  noble  animal.  Its  height  varies  in  the 
East  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands.  Its  colour  is  generally  white, 
light  grey,  or  flea-bitten,  not  uncommonly  chestnut,  rarely  black  or 
bay.  Its  straight  neck  and  large  and  strong  joints  serve  as  points  of 
connection  to  muscles  of  vast  power,  which  stand  out  under  a glossy, 
short-haired,  silky  coat,  underneath  which,  in  every  direction,  can  be 
distinctly  traced  the  veins.  Its  chest  is  wide,  its  legs  handsome  and 
sinewy,  and  its  foot  is  terminated  by  a hard  hoof.  Combining,  as  it 
does,  both  strength  and  agility,  it  is  able  to  travel  habitually  immense 
distances,  and  is  a better  weight  carrier  for  its  height  than  any  other 
race  extant.  As  the  Arabian  Horse  transmits  to  posterity  its  high 
qualities,  together  with  its  generous  blood,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
source  from  which  the  whole  equine  race  obtained  improvement. 

Reared  under  its  master’s  tent,  and  forming  a part  of  his  family, 
the  Arabian  Horse  manifests  an  unchangeable  attachment  and 
fidelity  for  him.  The  Arab,  on  his  part,  would  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  his  Horse,  and  in  order  to  produce  and  preserve  these 
admirable  qualities  he  deems  no  amount  of  labour  trouble.  The 
genealogy  of  each  Horse  is  strictly  preserved,  and  its  details  are 
as  authentic  as  those  of  the  proudest  families  of  our  nobility,  for 
some  of  their  pedigrees  may  be  traced  back  in  all  due  form  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  a 
pedigree  of  two  thousand  years  to  the  noble  race  of  Horses  which 
they  call  Kochlani.  This  has  formed  a theme  for  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  Oriental  verses. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  an  Arab  colt  is  reared  • 

When  a suckling  it  is  supplied  with  camel’s  milk,  in  addition  to  that 
of  its  mother’s.  As  soon  as  its  teeth  are  able  to  masticate,  it  is  given 
bruised  and  softened  barley,  and  after  it  is  weaned  it  grazes  on  the 
tenderest  grass,  although  barley  forms  its  staple  support.  All  the 

°f  the  tent  lavish  0n  it:  their  caresses>  just  as  if  it  were  a 
child  belonging  to  the  family.  When  its  back  gains  strength  it  is  at 
first  mounted  by  a child,  and  gently  exercised  ; it  then  carries  in 
succession  the  child,  the  youth,  the  grown  man,  and  the  warrior.  Its 
hmbs  and  its  joints  are  objects  of  the  most  constant  solicitude  while 

anedgth^dUaS  trn  t0  ,CndU15  fatigUe  and  Privations  of  hunger 
• ' ^e  Arab,  in  fact,  identifies  the  courser  with  his  own 

existence,  and  thus  the  nobility  of  its  race,  the  mode  of  its  education, 
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the  affection  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  make  it  at  the  same  time 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  abstemious,  the  most  docile,  the  most 
loving,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  equine  race,  while  it  is  the 
best  fitted  for  long  and  rapid  journeys. 

According  to  M.  Sanson,  the  breed  of  English  Horses  called 
Thoroughbreds  springs  from  animals  of  Arab  lineage,  which  were 
introduced  into  England,  and  modified  so  as  to  serve  for  different 
uses,  particularly  that  of  Horse-racing.  Into  France  also  they  have 
been  imported,  together  with  the  practice  of  the  latter  sport.'  The 
typical  characteristics  of  the  English  racer  differ  but  little  from  those 
of  the  Arabian  Horse.  It  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  same 
author,  an  error  to  look  upon  the  English  racer  as  forming  an 
independent  breed.  The  next  point  is,  how  did  the  Arabian  Horse 

come  to  be  introduced  into  England  ? _ . 

The  first  foreign  stallion  which  is  mentioned  in  ancient  chronicles 
as  being  imported  into  England  is  the  “White  Turk,’  which  was 
purchased  by  James  I.  from  a M.  Place,  who  subsequently  became 
Cromwell’s  Master  of  the  Horse.  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Bucking 
ham,  then  introduced  “ Helmsley’s  Turk,”  and  afterwards  ‘ Fairfax  s 
Morocco.”  But,  generally  speaking,  this  genealogy  is  not  traced 
back  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  beginning  with 
the  “ Darley  Arabian,”  a horse  born  in  Syria,  of  the  highest  lineage. 
Among  its  descendants  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
the  famous  “ Eclipse,”  which  still  remains  in  memory  the  most  perfect 


type  of  a Race-horse.  . , . f M rww 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Darley 

Arabian,”  Lord  Godolphin  admitted  into  his  stud  the  celebrated 
“ Godolphin  Arabian,”  a stallion,  which  was  purchased  for  a very 
small  sum  in  Paris,  where  it  was  drawing  a water-cart  Eugene  bue, 
in  one  of  his  romances,  has  related  the  pathetic  story  of  its  life 
“Lath,”  one  of  its  progeny,  was  the  most  distinguished  Horse 

hlS  The  English  Race-horse  (Fig.  55)  possesses  certain  niinor  peculi- 
arities, by  means  of  which  it  may  be  distinguished  fiom  its 
type  First,  it  is  taller,  and  the  lines  of  its  body  are  moie  e ongc 
and  rounded.  The  exercises  of  the  race-course  have  lengthened  its 
thigh,  raised  its  croup,  and  communicated  to  these  parts  a spec 
shape.  Its  frame  is  throughout  more  lengthy  than  that  o 
Arabian,  and  bay  and  chestnut,  with  their  diverse  shades,  na\e 
become  its  prevailing  colours. 


* “ Applications  dc  la  Zoo  tec  knit,"  p.  4' 
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The  special  qualities  of  this  English  Horse  are  the  result  of 
the  combined  action  of  climate,  education,  and  use. 

But  the  sport  of  racing  dates  back  to  a time  far  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  any  Arabian  stallions  ; for  an  English  author  of  the 
twelfth  century  speaks  of  Horse-races  which  were  established,  in  his 


Fig.  56. — Norman  Horse. 


time,  in  Smithfield.  Again,  we  read  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  promulgation  of  regulations  for  their 
guidance  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Since  that  time 
they  have  always  been  kept  up  in  England. 

Much  of  course  is  due,  even  among  the  most  celebrated  families 
ot  English  Race-horses,  to  the  mode  of  education,  or  more  properly 
speaking  training,  to  which  these  animals  are  subjected,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  their  career.  The  qualities  of  lightness  and  speed 
-aye  keen  obtained  unquestionably,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
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at  the  expense  of  strength  and  endurance.  We  must  also  add  that, 
in  many  cases,  a race  cannot  be  won  without  a cruel  urging  of  the 
steed  on  the  part  of  the  jockey— a class  which,  nowadays,  have 
assumed  an  important  position  in  a contest  in  which  the  Horse  once 
solely  took  a part.*  As  a proof  of  the  exertion  a racer  will  make  to 
be  victorious,  we  will  quote  the  following  anecdotes  from  a well- 
known  authority : — 

“ ‘ Forester,’ ” says  William  Youatt,  “had  already  won  several 
hardly-contested  races  ; but  on  an  unlucky  day  he  entered  the  list 
with  ‘ Elephant/  a most  extraordinary  Horse,  belonging  to  Sir  James 
Shaftoe.  The  length  of  the  course  was  about  four  miles  in  a straight 
line,  and,  having  run  over  the  level  part  of  the  ground,  they  found 
themselves  ‘ neck  and  neck  ’ on  mounting  the  ascent.  When  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  winning-post,  ‘Elephant’  gained  a little  on 
< Forester,’  and  the  latter  made  every  possible  effort  to  regain  his  lost 
ground ; but  seeing  that  these  efforts  failed,  with  a desperate  bound 
he  darted  upon  his  antagonist,  and  seized  him  with  his  teeth,  in  order 
to  hold  him  back,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  made  to  let 


go  his  hold.  . _ . 

“In  1753  another  Horse,  belonging  to  Mr.  Quin,  on  seeing  his 

antagonist  pass  him,  seized  the  conqueror  by  one  of  his  limbs,  and 
the  two  jockeys  were  obliged  to  dismount  to  part  their  steeds. 

The  author  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  these  two  facts 
regrets  the  state  of  the  present  system,  which  requires  that  the  Race- 
horse should  be  hard  pressed  by  the  jockey,  and  that  much  should  be 
sacrificed  to  speed  at  the  expense  of  strength,  so  that  the  victorious 
Horse  sometimes  leaves  the  course  with  his  flanks  torn  by  the  spui, 
his  sides  running  down  with  sweat,  his  tendons  strained,  and,  in  tact, 
incapable  of  further  exertion,  at  least  for  that  day.  Men  who  are 
competent  to  judge  regret  to  see  that,  both  111  France  and  England, 
every  effort  tends  to  one  aim — an  extraordinary  rate  of  speed  foi 
a short  space  of  time.  It  is  not  by  requiring  from  a Horse  the  one 
Quality  of  speed  that  we  obtain  vigour  and  endurance,  which,  after  all, 
are  the  most  necessary  qualities.  All  the  triumphs  of  ^ re- 
course, even  those  of  “ Gladiateur,”  winner  of  the  Derby,  and  of 
the  “ Grand  Prix  de  Paris,”  only  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 

transien  ^q  Qn  tQ  tpe  Norman  Horse  (Fig..  56)..  Before  the 

creation  of  the  Administration  des  Haras , there  existed  in  Norman  ) 
a race  of  Horses  which  for  many  years  furnished  carnage  animals  to 


* In  Italy  it  is  still  the  custom  to  race  Horses  without  jockeys. 
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the  great  lords  of  olden  time.  These  were  of  Danish  origin  : but 

nfln£eSeilt  raCG  a ,the  result  of  a cross  between  the  Norman  or 
amsh  mares  and  the  English  thoroughbred,  the  results  show  the 

SSSrSnfthb0tIll  St°C They  ^ bl4d  in  two  districts  in 
Normandy,  one  the  plain  of  Caen,  comprising  the  grassy  meadows 


Fig-  57.— Breton  Horse. 


Err°^ 

Vermouth,’;  “ Fille  de  l'Air,”  “fclfpse.”  &c  ’ " Surprlse>” 

“fa  ra“  of  Ho-s, 

rf  which  the  farmers’  wivef  of  C°"x  ride  d on  the  mare= 

Normandy  nags  the  graziers  before  the  0n  these 

«ed  to  make  journeys  of  several  days'  duration,'?*  Sr  to  plZe 
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Oxen  These  Horses,  which  walk  with  high  action,  and  are  pure  of 
° "cross, arc strong,  of  great  substance,  and  at  the  same  tune  hand- 

SOniTn  the  Landes  of  Brittany  there  is  a breed  of  small  Horses  called 
Bretons  (Fig.  57),  whose  good  temper,  beauty,  hardiness,  and  strength 
cause  them^  to  be  much  valued.  They  are  evidently  allied  to  the 
Arabian  type.  These  estimable  qualities,  combined  with  diminutive 
size  are  only  met  with  in  those  reared  in  a comparatively  wild  state 
to  increase  their  height  they  have  been  crossed  with  English  stalho  . 
On  the  Atlantic  sea-coast,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Loir 

ssr 

w”h  Anglo-Norman  stallions,  produced  the  chargers  whrch  were 

^Tan^hsieft ' bi  the  Saracens,  ’after  their  conquest  by  Charles 

S“Teb^obr£^TXderlie  dtfeX^hdy  from  the  Limousin 

breed,  although  they  nt^ato  not"’ sV  ple'asmg  1 

mountainous  country.  T1  Pf  , , q i0Wer  than  in  the 

**  height  is  'es,  A 

docile"  in  ^iheir  Sis,  full  if  spnir 

become  vicious.  of  Aude  and  Camargue  are  all 

Ihe  Horses  of  the  -ana  smaller  than  those  of 

descended  from  the  Arab  type.  ^ for  shape  ; but  they 
Limousin  and  Auvergne,  andkssto  . independence. 

fi£SZSSB««R  ■”  s 

characteristics  of  the  Camargue  Hoise  . « He  is  small 

In  England  he  would  be  denominated  a rony. 
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his  height  measuring  from  thirteen  to  thirteen  hands  and  a half;  it  is 
but  seldom  that  he  is  tall  enough  to  reach  the  limit  for  a light  cavalry 
charger.  His  coat  is  always  of  a greyish  white.  Although  the  head 
is  large,  and  sometimes  ‘Roman-nosed/  it  is  generally  squarely  made 
and  well  set  on;  the  ears  are  short  and  widely  separated,  the  eyes  are 


Fig.  58.—  Pyreneean  Horse  (Haras  de  Tarbes). 


lively  and  well  opened,  the  crest  is  straight  and  slender  but  some 
times  ewe-necked ; the  shoulder  is  short  and  uprieht but  yet Te 

:SeerbuHonf/  ^77  ^ 7 ^ 

vide  but  long,  and  badly  set  on;  the  croup  is  short  and  drooping 
he  haunches  are  poor,  the  hocks  narrow  and  close,  but  yet  strong  • 

! ven  flat"  S cT  “d  *“4 

high  snirited  d T cH°rf  ?S  aCtlVe>  abstemi°us,  mettlesome, 

For  cSes  hedhapab  • f.endu?ng  both  bad  weather  and  fasting, 
centuries  he  has  maintained  the  same  type,  notwithstanding  the 
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state  of  distress  to  which  he  is  sometimes  reduced  by  carelessness  and 

These  small  Horses  are  kept  in  the  marshes  and  wild  meadows 
which  stretch  away  from  Arles  to  the  sea.  They  live  in  perfect 
freedom,  in  small  droves,  together  with  semi-wild  Oxen.  In  harvest 
time  they  use  these  Horses  for  thrashing  out  the  gram  ; they  are  led 
in  upon  the  thrashing-floors,  and  are  made  to  stamp  upon  the  sheaves 
to  beat  out  the  corn  from  the  ears.  Their  hard  but  elastic  hoof 
forms  an  excellent  flail.  When  they  have  done  their  allowance  of 
work  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  their  independent  existence,  to 
roam  and  feed  over  the  wide  expanse  of  uncultivated  districts  which 

surround  their  homes.  . , , t ,oA 

The  breed  of  Camargue  Horses  is,  as  a rule,  but  little  valued, 

even  in  the  south  of  France.  The.  best  of  them  are,  however, 
occasionally  sent  into  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  these  Horses  are 
the  descendants  of  some  of  those  left  by  the  Moors  m one  or  other 
of  the  frequent  descents  and  incursions  made  by  them  on  the  south 
coast  of  France  during  the  early  years  of  history. . 

The  Barbary  race  of  Horses,  which  was  introduced  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  produced  the  Pyreneean  breed, 
on  which  we  shall  not  dwell.  Fig.  58  represents  the  Pyreneean 
Horse,  sometimes  called  the  Horse  of  Tarbes,  on  account  of  the 
splendid  studs  which  have  been  established  m the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  and  which  have  produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful 

“The  Bartary  breed  of  Horses,  or  the  Barb  which  is  a native  of 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  is  found  among  the  settled  Arab  tribes,  and 
also  among  the  Kabyles.  Having  been  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Moors,  this  type  there  assumed  the  name  of  Andalu- 
£7  A cross  from  the  same  race  and  the  Arab  also  exists  in  the 
Pyrenees  under  the  name  of  Navarrme.  Its  forehead  is  large  and 
Slv  prominent  its  face  is  short  and  wide,  and  the  brow  is 
projecting  in  a line’ with  the  orbits  ; its  nostrils  but  little  opened  ; the 
™Juh  small-  the  eve  large;  the  ear  straight  and  finely  cut , the 
expression  calm  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  but  lighting  up  during  tv 

• rvf  ariinn  This  breed  is  but  diminutive  m size,  but  carries 
S cLt  Xn=l  whh  flong  and  silky  mane.  Its  limbs  are  strong 

K set  under  it ; the  back  and  the  reins  are ^ 4 
,,  . -i  • iri i ciy v Its  coat  varies  in  colour,  but  is  generally  grey 

These  Horses,  although  small,  are  powerful,  docile,  and  abstemrous 


i “ Guide  du  Sportsman, ” or  “ Trait  I de  t Entrainment  et  des  Courses  de  Cheoa 
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During  the  Crimean  campaign  the  French  and  English  Horses  were 
decimated,  whilst  the  Barbs,  which  were  ridden  by  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique , endured  with  impunity  every  hardship. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Russian  Horses  (Fig.  59),  a 
j magnificent  race,  which  combines  elegance  of  proportion,  height, 


Fig.  59. — Russian  Horse. 


size,  vigour,  and  suppleness.  Many  of  this  breed  are  remarkable  for 
their  speed  in  trotting,  and  they  all  much  resemble  the  celebrities  of 
the  American  trotting  turf.  After  many  inquiries,  we  are  unable  to 
learn  if  there  is  any  affinity  between  these  similar  and  equally  cele- 
brated strains  of  blood.  Some  magnificent  specimens  of  Russian 
Horses  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867. 

We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  to  high-bred  Horses 
alone  3 we  must  now  take  a glance  at  some  of  the  commoner  breeds, 
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especially  those  belonging  to  France,  taking  for  our  guide  throughout 
M.  Sanson’s  excellent  work  “ Applications  de  la  Zootechnie. 

The  Flemish  Horse,  which  is,  in  fact,  as  much  Belgian  as  r rench, 
is  of  great  height  and  immense  bulk.  Its  face  is  very  long,  narrow, 
and  prominent  at  the  extremity  ; the  nostrils  small ; the  mouth  large, 
with  flat  cheeks  ; its  ear  is  thick,  long,  and  slightly  drooping  ; its  eye 
small ; the  crest  short  and  overloaded  with  mane  ; its  body  long,  and 
croup  channelled.  Its  limbs  are  very  largely  made  and  thickly  covered 
with  rough  hair.  Its  feet  are  large  and  flat,  and  its  temper  is  lym- 
phatic It  is  but  dull  at  work  and  devoid  of  fire  ; its  strength  lying 
in  its  enormous  weight.  This  breed,  somewhat  improved  by  training 
furnishes  the  brewers  of  Paris  with  those  colossal  specimens  of  the 
equine  race  which  are  the  admiration  of  all. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  type  of  the  Germa 

Horse  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  60. 

The  Horses  of  the  Boulonais  breed  (Fig.  61)  are  shaped  like 
preceding,  with  the  exception  of  their  size  and  the  form i of Hhe : head. 
They  are  easy-tempered,  docile,  vigorous,  and  energetic , their  eyes 
too  are  full  of  resolution.  They  are  natives  of  the  Department  of 
Pas'-de- Calais,  and  chiefly  of  the  district  of  Boul°Sf ' J°Apbevi  e 
colts  are  sent  into  the  districts  of  Arras,  Samte-Pol,  apd  Abbei  .U  . 
Others  cross  the  Department  of  Somme,  and  are  trained  m th 
cowries  of  Caux  a,h  Vimeux,  being  distributed  over  the  Depart- 
inputs  nf  Oise  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  Eure-et-Loire,  and  the  seine 
Inferieure  The  difference  of  climates  and  agricultural  conditions 
stamps  a variety  of  modifications  on  the  Boulonais  type,  chrefly  with 
vPsnect  to  stature  It  is  this  breed  which  supplies  nearly  all  the 
Horses  employed  in  trade  in  Paris  for  heavy  carriage  not  requiring 

SP£  We  must  also  mention  the  Ardennes  breed,  .whic^  ^ 
Draught-horses  for  artillery,  and  is  very  similar  in  type  to  B 

brow  high  and  square,  the 

face  short,  with  the  forehead  sunken,  nostnb  open  s 5™d'w*„ 

and  feet  sound.  Their  paces  are  quick  and  easy,  consmutio  & 

and  temper  gentle.  . . A fnr  a„es  /pig.  62),  is  the 

The  Percheron  breed,  justly  celebrated Hoi ^ g t 

model  of  a light  Draught-horse.  In  te  ay ' 1 At  tbe  present 

diligences  this  race  was  the  lost-horse p ■ ‘ • -pret0n  type, 

time  it  almost  exclusively  supplies,  together  with  the  Breton  tjf 
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the  Horses  for  the  omnibuses  of  Paris  and  the  rapid  carriage  of 
merchandise.  The  brow  of  these  animals  is  slightly  bulging  between 
! the  orbital  arches,  which  are  prominent.  The  face  is  long,  with  a 
narrow  forehead,  straight  at  the  top,  but  slightly  bulging  out  towards 
the  tip  of  the  nose ; the  nostrils  are  open  and  mobile ; the  lips  thick 


. and  the  mouth  large ; the  ear  long  and  erect ; the  eye  lively,  and  the 
: countenance  animated.  Their  mane  is  but  poorly  provided  with 
: hair,  but  the  tail  is  bushy ; the  legs  are  strong  and  firmly  jointed, 
with  rather  long  shanks  devoid  of  hair.  Their  coat  is  generally  a 
> dappled-grey  colour. 

The  farmers  in  the  environs  of  Mortagne,  Bellesme,  Saint-Calais, 
Mondoubleau,  and  Courtalin  breed  this  race;  but  the  greatest 
| number  come  from  the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loire,  in  the  district 
I of  Illiers. 
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We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  generally  the  Horses  found 
in  Central  France  are  of  a very  miscellaneous  character,  the  individuals 
of  which,  having  been  brought  there  as  foals,  belong  to  the  various 
types  which  we  have  previously  mentioned. 

Among  foreign  races,  we  have  already  spoken  in  favour  of  the 


Fig.  61. — Boulonais  Horses. 


Russian  Horses.  We  must  also  mention  the  race  which  are  natives 
of  a group  of  islands  situated  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  These  are 
called  Shetland  Ponies  (Fig.  63),  and  are  perfect  Horses  in-miniature. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  scarcely  as  high  as  a large  Newfoundland 
Dog.  Notwithstanding,  they  are  strong,  and  will  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  fatigue  and  privation.  .. 

Independent  of  all  the  services  which  the  Horse,  during  its  hle> 
renders  man,  it  furnishes  him,  after  death,  with  a variety  of  useful 
substances — such  as  the  skin,  the  horn  of  the  hoofs,  the  hair  of  the 
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mane  and  tail ; the  tendons,  from  which  glue  is  made,  and  the  bones, 
which  produce  animal  charcoal.  Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  make 
mention  of  the  Horse  as  an  article  of  food.  Everyone  is  acquainted 
with  the  efforts  which,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  have  been  made 
(and  to  some  extent  with  success)  to  introduce  Horse-flesh  for  the  use 


Fig.  63. — Shetland  Ponies. 


of  the  public.  In  Paris,  and  some  other  cities  in  France  at  the 
present  time  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nutriment  of 

dxampleln  5^  °f  ^ **  “ “ ** 

helnef ofLLhh  Li  ^SS)-  t-'G  ^orse.  is  the  servant  and 
The  DomS  b*« ^ls,^omey\catlon  15  of  a much  less  ancient  date, 
he  Domestic  Ass  (Fig.  64),  a somewhat  degenerate  offsDrine 

mixed  “r>,  is  .generally  mouse-coloured  of  sdve?y Ley 

mtxed  with  darker  shades.  Upon  its  back  a black  longimdinal 
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dark  stripe,  crossed  over  the  shoulders  by  another  of  similar  colour, 
may  be  almost  invariably  found.  Its  ears  are  very  long,  and  the 
tail  is  tufted  at  the  termination. 

If  we  compare  the  Horse  and  the  Ass  as  regards  general  appear- 
ance and  carriage,  we  immediately  observe  that  the  head  of  the  Ass 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  its  body ; its  ears  much  more  elongated, 
the  forehead  and  temples  more  covered  with  hair  ; its  eyes  are  more 
deeply  sunk,  the  upper  lip  more  pointed,  in  fact,  pendent ; the  crest 
more  thick-set,  the  limbs  less  upright,  and  the  chest  narrower.  The 
back  is  convex,  and  the  spine  projecting ; the  croup  is  flat  and 
drooping,  and  the  tail  is  bare  for  three-quarters  of  its  ^enSt]1>  'v  „ 
the  difference  in  its  carriage  is  still  more  apparent.  _ If  we  add  to  all 
this,  that  the  vocal  utterance  of  the  Horse  is  a neigh,  marked  with 
considerable  power  and  pride,  whilst  that  of  the  Ass  is  a discordan 
bray,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  depreciate  too  much  this  poor 
animal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  occupying  a large  P .ace  m 
our  esteem.  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Ass  is  not  a degenerate  Horse,  but  that  it  constitutes  a distinct 
race,  has  its  own  special  individuality  and  characteristics,  and  con- 
sequently we  ought  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  without  any  odious 

“ Why,”  says  Buffon,  very  justly,  “ is  there  so  much  contempt  foi 
an  animal  so  good,  so  patient,  so  abstemious,  and  so  useful  ? Can 
it  be  that  men  despise,  even  in  animals,  those  who  serve  them  too 
well  and  at  too  little  expense?  We  confer  on  the  Horse  a degr 
education ; he  is  cared  for,  he  is  trained,  and  he  is  exerciser , w 
the  Ass  is  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  lowest  servant  or  to  t 
malice  of  children,  and,  so  far  from  improving  by  education  he  m 
almost  always  be’ the  worse  for  it;  if  he  did  not  posses  a itagj 
supply  of  good  qualities  he  would,  m fact,  lose  all  m consequence  o 
the  treatment  which  he  receives.  He  is  too  frequently 
the  butt,  and  the  drudge  of  his  owner,  who  drives  him  beats  hi  , 
overloads  him,  and  tires  him  out,  without  care  and . m&o* • mercyJ 
There  seems  to  be  no  attention  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  Ass  wo 
be  the  best  and  most  useful  of  animals,  if  there  had  been  no  such 

animal  in  the  world  as  the  Horse.”  > „ , 1ir  ass 

While  the  Horse  is  full  of  pride,  impetuosity,  and  ardour,  the ^A ss 

is  mild,  humble,  and  patient,  and  bears  wjth  resign ation  most 

cruel  treatment.  Most  abstemious  in  its  habits,  it  is  ^ , 

the  coarsest  herbage,  which  other  beasts  will  not  toucp ; eve  but 
thistles  and  weeds.  A small  quantity  of 
this  it  requires  pure  and  clear.  It  will  not,  like  the  Horse, 
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in  mud  or  water ; and  as  its  master  too  often  forgets  to  groom  it. 
it  performs  this  duty  by  rolling  itself  on  the  turf  or  the  heather  when 
opportunity  offers.  It  has  sharp  sight,  an  excellent  sense  of  smell, 
and  an  ear  of  keen  acuteness.  If  it  is  laden  too  heavily  it  remon- 
strates by  drooping  its  head  and  lowering  its  ears.  “ When  it  is 
teased,”  says  Buffon,  “ it  opens  its  mouth  and  draws  back  its  lips  in 
a disagreeable  manner,  giving  it  a mocking  and  derisive  air.” 

The  Ass  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  the  Horse,  but  all  its  move- 
ments are  shorter  and  slower.  Whatever  pace  it  employs,  if  too 
hardly  pressed,  it  soon  becomes  tired ; if  not  hurried,  it  is  most 
enduring.  It  sleeps  less  than  the  Horse,  and  never  lies  down  for 
this  purpose  except  when  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Buffon  says  that  it 
never  utters  its  long  and  discordant  cry,  which  passes  in  inhar- 
monious succession  from  sharp  to  flat  and  from  flat  to  sharp,  except 
when  hungry,  or  desirous  of  expressing  amorous  feelings. 

Attaching  itself  readily  and  sincerely,  it  scents  its  master  from  afar, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  persons,  manifesting  joy  when 
he  approaches.  It  recognises  without  difficulty  the  locality  which  it 
inhabits,  and  the  roads  which  it  has  frequented.  When  young,  it 
cannot  fail  to  please  by  its  gaiety,  activity,  and  gracefulness ; but  age 
and  ill-treatment  soon  render  it  dull,  slow,  and  headstrong. 

The  Ass  carries  the  heaviest  weight  in  proportion  to  its  size  of  all 
beasts  of  burthen  ; it  costs  little  or  nothing  to  keep,  and  requires,  so 
to  speak,  no  care  j it  is  a most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  poor  man, 
more  especially  in  rugged  mountainous  countries,  where  its  sureness 
of  foot  enables  it  to  go  where  Horses  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
accidents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Horse  of  those  of  small  means  ; the 
abstemious  and  devoted  helper  of  the  poor.  It  suffers  with  resigna- 
tion under  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressors.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
with  feelings  of  compassion  the  coal-merchants  of  Burgundy,  driving 
them  along  the  roads,  punishing  them  at  every  step,  so  as  to  cause 
their  backs  to  become  denuded  of  hair,  and  covered  with  revolting 
ulcers?  When  used  as  a riding-animal  by  children,  its  destiny  is 
possibly,  less  precarious,  and  less  unbearable. 

In  energy,  in  nervous  power,  and  in  temperament,  the  Ass  even 
surpasses  the  Horse.  It  is  also  superior  to  the  latter  in  docilitv 
abstemiousness,  and  capacity  to  endure  fatigue.  How  then  does 
it  come  to  pass  that  this  animal— so  useful  and  devoted’  the  servant 
of  the  weak  the  Horse  of  the  poor  man— should  have  acquired  a 
reputation  which  is  become  proverbial  for  foolishness  and  obstinacy? 
Bnough  praise  cannot  be  lavished  on  the  brilliant  Race-horse  • but 
tor  the  humble  creature  of  which  we  are  speaking  there  is  nothin^ 
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but  abuse  and  blows.  How  ungrateful  and  capricious  does  man 
appear  to  be  in  his  loves  as  well  as  his  hates  ! How  often  may 
he  be  seen  treading  under  foot  the  simplest  rules  of  justice  and 
common  sense,  even  without  motive,  and  to  the  injury  of  his  own 
interests  ^ 

According  to  M.  Paul  Gervais,*  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Ass 
are  (1)  the  Thibetian  Ass;  (2)  the  Persian  Ass  (the  latter,  which 
has  a reddish  coat,  and  often  has  wild  blood  in  its  veins,  is  much 
valued  in  Persia  on  account  of  its  strength  and  activity;  great  care  is 
taken  of  it,  as  it  is  of  considerable  pecuniary  value ; but  it  is  more 
headstrong  than  those  of  other  races— whence  comes  the  proverb, 
“Stubborn  as  a red  Ass”);  (3)  the  Tuscany  Ass,  which  is  as  large  as 
a Mule-  (4)  the  Sicilian  Ass,  a little  less  in  height;  (5)  and  an  Ass, 
to  which  the  Mahrattas  give  the  name  of  Gudha,  which  is  not  larger 
than  a Newfoundland  Dog,  &c. 

Among  the  Asses  which  are  natives  of  France  M.  Sanson  m 
his  “Zootechnie,”  recognises  two  breeds,  one  of  which  comes  from  tie 
East  whilst  the  other  has  inhabited  from  time  immemorial  the  south 
of  Europe,  especially  the  Balearic  Isles  and  Catalonia,  where  it  still 
flourishes  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  distinguish  as  varieties  of 
fhe  asinine  species,  the  Common  breed,  which  is  found  everywhere 
n the  East  and  that  which  is  called  the  Mule  breed,  differing  from 
Se  other  in  “e  shape  of  the  skull,  in  its  short,  thick,  and  wide  head, 

and  its  more  massive  neck  and  shoulders.  _ . , 

In  size  and  in  other  respects,  the  Ass  varies  according  t 

s?  sg  Sr  rts  « » 

is  of  a dark  shade  varies  from  a brown  bay  to  pure  black., 
south  of  France  the  Ass  has  generally  close  short  ham  ; but  m PoU 
it  is  verv  shaggy  and  connoisseurs  set  a value  on  this  mark  of  beau). 

If  contains  more 


“ Histoire  Naturelle  dcs  Mammiferes,  Paris,  vol.  ii.,  p-  IS°* 
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sugar,  and  soluble  salts  and  less  casein  and  insoluble  matter  than 
Cows  milk  ; but  it  should  invariably  be  taken  from  a young  animal 
in  good  condition,  which  has  been  fed  on  wholesome  food.  Fig. 
represents  the  male  and  female  of  the  common  breed  of  the  Ass.' 
the  Ass  is  also  of  considerable  service  to  us  after  its  death.  ' Its 


ri£-  65.  Male  and  Female  Ass  (common  breed). 

S iSci:  rous  pures 

for  memorandum  books*  tablets  &c  &c  Thf  1 1 Parchme" 

S “ * Cd‘—  for^die  various  ^ads^usec 

theXel„adndcha?a«ePri:dcsCeol  Thff  breed’  which  Pupates  ir 
Proceed.  This  oTSS  ^ ‘he,  tw0  ^.es  from  which  the) 
intermediate  race  as’, hey  are  C°nStitUte  “ 

H a"d  "eCk  and  Sh0uld“s.  «'e  Mule  (Fig.  06)  inherits  the 
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fine  shape  of  the  Mare.  From  the  Ass  it  derives  the  length  of  its  ears, 
its  almost  naked  tail,  its  sure-footedness,  and  strong  constitution.  Its 
hair  is  short,  rough,  and  generally  of  a brownish  black  colour ; there 
are  however,  many  Mules  which  have  grey  or  chestnut  coats,  with  a 
stripe  along  the  back  of  dark  hair,  as  well  as  bands  of  the  same  shade 


Fig.  66. — Mules. 


1 limhc  Tt  is  a long-lived  animal,  even  occasionally 

SSng  age of  forty-five  to®  fifty  years.  Almost  ommvorous 
in  reference  to  herbage  Mules  have  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  t 

a level  country  or  mo.ntt.no™ 

eauaHv  suits  them ; provided  neither  are  too  damp.  AltlwugS 


• ^7*  Equus  hemionus. 


— 
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and  Charente  furnish  those  which  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of 
merchandise  over  the  most  difficult  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Mules  bred  in  the  Deparments  of  Jura,  Herault,  Aveyron,  and  Isere 
are  used  chiefly  for  agricultural  labour.  In  the  south  of  France  this 
animal  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  farmer,  performing  most 

of  the  hard  work  which  is  required  from  Oxen  in  the  centre  and 
north  of  France. 

Equus  hemionus  Cuvier  (Fig.  67).  The  Wild  Ass,  Kiang, 
JJshikketee,  in  its  shape  and  proportions,  takes  the  middle  place 
between  the  Horse  and  the  Ass.  This,  indeed,  is  implied  by  its 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek  word,  meaning  Half  Ass.  It  re- 

lTaWr8  T]MU  e’  bUti  ltS,legS  -are  ni0re  slender>  and  its  carriage  is 
K Ifi  genefa-  C°l0Ur  13  dun’  the  maiie  a^d  dorsal  slripe 
hC  3ai  n1S  tcrmirnated  by  a black  tuft.  This  animal 
habits  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia,  especially  those  of  Mongolia,  or 
the  plains  north  of  the  Himalaya.  s ’ 

PerSnr^PTSCal  migrations  they  come  down  as  far  as  the 
ajld  Hindostan-  To  the  north,  they  do  not  go  beyond 

droves  and  travS^  °J  U^ude\  They  Iive  together  in  innumerable 
’ f?d  travel  under  the  guidance  of  a leader,  whom  they  obev 

\v  1 mte dlgent  submission.  If  they  chance  to  be  attacked  bv 
Wolves  they  range  themselves  in  a circle,  placing  the  weak  and 
younger  members  in  the  centre,  when  they  defend  themselves  so 

^^^4riMs^h01Tfe?  and  teeth  that  they  almoSt  invai‘iably 
ome  ott  victoiious.  The  Tartars  capture  them  to  improve  the  breed 

also IZSZ  °f  their  Ski"S ; ^ 

£1“  -“s,  Ma 

habit  tfcSfog”  £k  ar°“nd  the  l’laces  “>ey  are  in  the 

ches^Jt^^  to1  r°T 

forehead  arched,  the  head  lean,  which  it  carries  erert  hke  the  h’  the 
1 he  top  of  the  head,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  flanks  an d the  c H°rSe' 

well-known  to  the  ancients  Tt  akn  f s mentioned,  so  that  it  was 

Roman  emperors  gave  to  the  people  toml'1'^16  fe_stivals  which  the 
tbeir  liberty  and  their  grandeur  P ^ ^ f°rget  the  Ioss  of 
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In  18-58  M Dussumier,  a shipowner  of  Bordeaux,  procured  for 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  three  adults,  a male  and  two  females. 
These  animals  had  never  figured  in  this  menagerie  before,  and  since 
that  time  no  other  individual  of  the  breed  has  been  brought  there ; 
but  the  specimens  which  they  possessed  were  not  long  before  they 
bore  young.  Not  only  did  they  multiply,  but  were  crossed  both  with 

male  and  female  Asses.  . . . c 

When  the  question  arose  as  to  utilising  this  animal,  it  was  lor  a 

moment  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  break  it  in ; at  the 
present  day,  however,  we  know  how  to  train  animals  better  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  A wild  Ass  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  m a few 
months'  handling  became  sufficiently  docile  to  be  driven  from  Pans 
to  Versailles.  According  to  M.  Richard  (du  Cantal),  they  present 
no  more  difficulty  in  breaking  than  Horses  which  are  reared  in  our 
meadows,  and  permitted  to  run  at  large  to  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years.  Two  individuals  from  the  menagerie  of  the  Museum,  which 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  de  Pontalba,  were  ridden  without 

difficulty  after  a very  short  tutelage. 

Equus  Zebra,  Linn.— The  Zebra  (Fig.  68)  is  larger  than  the  Mild 
Ass,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a mature  Arab  Horse,  ine 
richness  of  its  coat,  which  almost  every  one  has  had  an  opportun  e 
of  admiring  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Pans,  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London,  both  of  which  institutions  possess  living  speci- 
mens, would  suffice  to  distinguish  this  creature  ^ ^ 
species  of  the  same  genus.  The  ground  colour  is  white  tinged  with 
yellow,  marked  with  stripes  of  black  and  of  blackish  brown. 

This  elegant  animal  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HoP  > 
probably  the  whole  of  southern,  and  a part  of  extern,  Afnc^ 
Travellers  state  that  they  have  met  with  it  in  Congo,  Guine  , 
Abyssinia.  It  delights  in  mountainous  countries,  and  ^though 
less  rapid  than  the  Wild  Ass,  its  paces  are  so  good  that  the  bes 

Horses  are  alone  able  to  overtake  it.  . . •.  • 

The  Zebra  lives  in  droves,  but  is  very  shy  in  its  nature  , it 
endowed  with  powers  of  sight  that  enable  it  to  perceive  r 
distances  the  approach  of  hunters.  It  is,  consequently,  y 
to  capture  a mature  living  specimen.  _ , stlte 

That  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  quadruped  to  a do  , 

is  currently  believed.  In  contradiction  we  would  state  tha  “ of 
Zebra,  which  had  been  caught  young,  and  sent  by  t waS 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in ’ J as 
so  tractable  that  it  allowed  itself  to  be  approached  and  le 
readily  as  a Horse. 
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Mules  between  the  Zebra  and  the  Ass  we^eoS  if E^nfi 
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the  time  of  Buffon,  and,  at  the  present  day,  Mules  between  the  Zebra 

and  the  Horse.  . 

The  Zebra  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  called  it  Hippo- 
tigris — that  is,  Horse-tiger.  An  historian  relates  that  the  Emperor 
Caracalla  killed  on  a certain  day,  in  one  of  the  circus  combats,  an 
Elephant,  a Rhinoceros,  a Tiger,  and  a Hippo-tigris.  Diodorus  of 
Sicily  speaks  of  the  Hippo-tigris,  although  in  rather  obscure  teims. 

The  kings  of  Persia,  during  certain  religious  festivals,  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  Zebras  to  the  sun,  a stock  of  which  were  kept 
by  these  potentates  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Eg  mis  Quagga. — The  Quagga  is  smaller  than  the  Zebra,  and  more 
resembles  the  Horse  in  general  shape.  His  head  is  small,  and  his 
ears  are  short.  The  colour  of  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  is  a dark 
brown,  verging  on  black  \ the  back  and  the  flanks  are  of  a bright 
brown,  which  on  the  croup  merges  into  russet  grey.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  legs  and  tail  are  crossed  with  whitish  bars,  the  underneath 
parts  are  white.  The  tail  is  terminated  by  a tuft  of  long  hair.  It  is 
a native  of  the  plateaux  of  Caffraria,  and  feeds  on  grasses  and  the 
mimosa  shrub,  and  lives  in  droves  indiscriminately  with  the  Zebra. 
It  is  tamed  without  difficulty.  The  Dutch  colonists  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  them  with  their  herds,  which  they  defended  against 
the  Hyenas.  If  one  of  these  formidable  carnivora  threatened  to 
attack  the  cattle,  the  domesticated  Quagga  would  attack  and  beat 
down  the  enemy  with  its  fore-hoofs,  ultimately  trampling  it  to  death. 

The  Menagerie  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  m Paris  lias 
for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  a male  Quagga.  At  the  sight  o 
Horses  or  Asses,  this  animal  would  several  times  utter  a shrill  cry, 
which  might  be  pretty  nearly  expressed  by  the  word  Coua-ag. 

Equus  Burchelli , Fisch,  Dauw  or  Peetsu— The  Dauw  seems  to 
take  a middle  place  between  the  Zebra  and  the  Quagga  It 
resembles  the  former  in  its  shape  and  proportions,  and  the  latter  1 
the  colour  of  its  coat,  which  is  dun  on  the  upper  and  white  on  the 
underneath  portions  of  the  body.  All  the  upper  parts  are  s rea-e 
with  dark  bands,  which  are  transverse  in  front  and  oblique  behind. 
The  tip  of  the  muzzle  is  black,  and  from  this  point  spnng  our  s apes 
of  the  same  colour.  The  markings  on  the  neck  are  continued  up  into 
the  mane,  which  does  not  fall  down  over  the  crest,  as  in  the  Horse, 
but  is  stiff  and  straight,  like  that  of  the  Zebra. 

This  quadruped  (Fig.  69)  is- a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  doubtless  of  many  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Southern 
Africa.  It  lives  in  arid  and  desert  localities,  in  droves,  and  is  siy, 
capricious,  irascible,  and  difficult  to  tame.  The  Dauws  in  tie 
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Menagerie  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  have  produced 
several  young  ones. 


Pectsi  (E  quits  Durchelli , FJsch) 


gen  "’thic!;1  belongs 'to  ^ °-f  the  e<luill( 

India,  and  the  Himalaya.  The Zebra  the"  A” C llded  ln  Mongolia 
are  the  species  of  the  gels  Jlch  the  Danv 
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ORDER  OF  RUMINANTIA. 

The  animals  which  compose  this  Order  owe  their  general  name  to 
the  singular  faculty  they  possess  of  bringing  back  into  their  mouth, 
in  order  to  re-chew  it,  the  food  they  have  once  swallowed.  This 
power  is  owing  to  a complicated  structure  of  their  stomach,  which  is 
divided  into  several  compartments,  and  which  have  been  considered 
by  some  as  so  many  distinct  stomachs.  The  first  and  largest  of  these 
divisions  is  the  paunch , b b (Fig.  70),  which  forms  a continuation  to 
the  oesophagus  (a),  and  occupies  a large  part  of  the  abdomen,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  left  side.  The  food  is  here  accumulated  after 
being  grazed. 

After  the  paunch  comes  the  reticulum  or  honeycomb  bag  (c) ; 
this  receptacle  is  small,  and  its  internal  mucous  membrane  is  lined 
with  folds  formed  by  polygonal  cellules.  In  this  the  food  is  gradually 
moulded  into  small  pellets,  which  ascend  again  into  the  mouth,  by 
means  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus ; these  pellets 
then  undergo  in  the  mouth  a thorough  mastication  and  mixing 
with  the  saliva.  Such  is  “chewing  the  cud.” 

When  the  food,  thus  transformed  into  a soft  and  pasty  mass, 
descends  again  into  the  stomach,  it  goes  straight  into  a third  portion, 
called  the  psalterium  or  manyplies  ( d ),  on  account  of  the  wide 
longitudinal  folds  which  line  the  interior  of  it,  much  resembling  the 
leaves  of  a book.  From  this  it  at  length  passes  into  the  digesting 
stomach,  or  rennet-bag  ( e ),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  real  digestion,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  its  irregularly  folded  internal  surface  is 
continually  moistened  by  the  gastric  juice — a fluid  which  has,  as  is 
well  known,  the  property  of  curdling  milk.  After  having  undergone 
the  digestive  process,  the  food  passes  from  the  rennet-bag  ( c ) into  the 
intestine  (_/).  We  may  add  that  liquids  pass  straight  into  the  digesting 
stomach  without  staying  either  in  the  paunch  or  reticulum. 

Ruminants  feed  chiefly  upon  grass,  both  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
their  dental  system  is  specially  adapted  to  such  circumstances. 
There  are  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  except  in  the  Camels,  and 
there  is  an  empty  space  between  the  lower  incisors  and  the  grinders, 
the  crowns  of  which  are  wide,  and  marked  with  two  double  crescents. 
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During  mastication,  the  movement  of  the  jaws  is  from  side  to  side, 
the  lower  jaw  revolving  on  the  upper  one. 

The  feet  ol  all  these  animals  terminate  in  two  toes,  the  metatarsal 
and  metacarpal  bones  of  which  are  joined  together  in  one  bone, 
called  the  shank.  Sometimes,  also,  there  exist  at  the  back  of  the 
foot  two  small  spurs,  vestiges  of  lateral  toes.  In  all  these  animals, 
except  Camels  and  Llamas,  the  hoofs,  which  entirely  cover  the  last 
joint  of  the  two  toes  on  each  foot,  act  side  by  side  on  a smooth 


Fig.  70.— The  Four  Stomachs  of  a Sheep. 


surface,  and  resemble  one  single  but  cloven  hoof.  Thus  the  origin 
of  the  word  cloven-footed.  6 

We  must  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  these  animals  are  the  only 
Mammals  which  are  provided  with  bony  extensions  of  the  frontal 
Dones ; but  all  the  Ruminants  do  not  possess  these. 

Ruminants  are  divided  into  four  families— the  Cavicornia  or 
hollow  horned,  including  the  genera,  Bos,  Ovis,  Capra,  and  Antelope, 
the  Cervina  or  Deer  Tribe,  the  Camelopardalidae,  and  the  Tylopoda 
or  Camel  Tribe.  We  shall  commence  with  this  last. 

t1  The  1ylopoda  or  Camel  Family.— This  family  comprehends 
the  two  genera  containing  the  Camel  and  the  Llama. 
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Camelus. Linnseus,  and  with  him  most  modern  naturalists, 

admit  of  two  distinct  species  in  this  genus;  the  Camel  proper 
(C.  bactrianus ),  which  has  two  humps  on  its  back,  and  the  Drome- 
dary (C.  dromedarius ) which  has  only  one. 

The  Camels  have  a small  and  strongly-arched  head.  Their  ears 
are  slightly  developed,  still  their  sense  of  hearing  is  excellent.  Their 


eyes,  which  have  oblong  and  horizontal  pupils,  are  projecting,  and 
gentle  in  expression,  and  are  protected  by  a double  eyelid.  Their 
power  of  sight  is  very  great.  Their  nostrils  are  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  upper  lip,  and,  externally,  appear 
only  as  two  simple  slits  in  the  skin,  which  the  animal  can  open  or 
shut  at  will.  No  trace  is  found,  round  the  nostrils  of  the  Camel,  of 
the  glandular  body  which  forms  the  muzzle  in  other  Ruminants,  and 
attains  such  development  in  the  Ox.  Their  upper  lip  is  split  down 
the  centre,  and  the  two  halves  are  susceptible  ot  various  and  separate 
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movements,  constituting  a very  delicate  organ  of  feeling.  They  are 
also  possessed  of  an  extremely  acute  sense  of  smell. 

This  remarkable  ‘head  (Figs.  71,  72)  is  carried  with  a certain 
degree  of  nobility  and  dignity  on  a somewhat  long  neck,  which,  when 
the  animal  moves  slowly,  describes  a graceful  arched  curve. 

Their  peculiar  body,  made  more  remarkable  by  the  one  or  two 


Fig.  72. -Camel’s  Head. 


humps  on  its  back,  is  supported  on  four  long  legs,  which  aDnear 
slender  m comparison  with  the  mass  they  bear. 

In  the  Bactrian  Camel  the  colour  of  the  coat  is  chestnut-brown 
more  or  less  dark.  The  hair  grows  to  a considerable  length  and 

mther  rCUrly  °n  the  humpS  and  about  the  neck.  Below  the 
neck  it  forms  a fringe,  which  descends  over  the  fore-Ws 

size  thanDth°pmr  dar>I’  leS?  ,massive  in  form  and  smaller  in 

size  than  the  Camel,  has  a coat  of  brownish-grey,  more  or  less  dark  • 

m S°me  inStances  * is  nearly  bay.  Its  hSr  \ sof^woo^  and 
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moderately  long,  more  especially  about  its  hump  and  neclc.  There 
are,  however,  peculiarities  of  coat  characteristic  of  the  different 

races.  . 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  callosities  which  Camels  have 

on  their  breast,  knees,  and  insteps,  as  well  as  on  their  heels.  Their 
feet  are  bifurcated.  The  two  toes  on  each  foot  are  not  enveloped  in 
horn,  and  have  only  on  the  last  joint  a somewhat  short  and  hooked 
nail.’  A hard  and  callous  sole  covers  the  bottom  of  the  toes,  a 
characteristic  which  enables  them  to  walk  with  ease  on  loose  sand, 
where  the  Elephant  would  be  useless  and  the  Horse  would  soon 

exhaust  its  strength.  . . 

The  Bactrian  Camel  is  a native  of  ancient  Bactria,  now  the 
country  of  the  Usbecks.  It  principally  lives  in  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  used,  from  antiquity,  for  domestic  and  military  service.  In 
Africa,  where  it  is  acclimatised,  it  has  doubtless  existed  since  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Dromedary  is  distributed  all  over  a great  part  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  major  portion  of  Asia.  It  seems  originally  to  have 

been  a native  of  Arabia.  . . 

After  thus  mentioning  the  structure  and  places  of  habitation  ot 
the  Camel,  we  will  dwell  a little  on  the  immense  service  which  it 
renders  man,  by  means  of  its  strength,  rapid  movements,  abstemious- 
ness, patience,  and  docility.  . . , 

Buffon  has  said  that  gold  and  silk  are  not  the  real  riches  of  the 
East,  but  that  the  Camel  is  its  chief  treasure.  _ In  fact,  this  animal 
feeds  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  both  with  its  milk  and  flesh, 
and  furnishes  clothes  for  them,  fabricated  from  its  long  and  soft  hair. 
For  centuries  sal-ammoniac,  so  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  was  sole  y 
obtained  from  its  excrement.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  a means  of  convey- 
ance and  as  a beast  of  burden  that  it  renders  the  most  important 
service  to  man.  Without  it  those  nations  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  vast  stretches  of  desert  sand  could  not  trade  with 
each  other.  Without  it  the  Arab  could  not  inhabit  those  and 
countries  in  which  he  dwells.  With  it,  this  ‘ ship  of  the  deser  , 
the  Eastern  nations  have  called  it  in  their  figurative  and  symbolical 
language,  life  is  possible  even  in  such  places  as  Buffon  has  called 

“ the  blank  spots  in  nature.”  . , 

From  time  immemorial  the  Camel  has  been  the  only  m > 
bearing  commodities  across  the  desert.  By  means  of  this  pa \en 
and  strong  animal  merchandise  finds  its  way  from  the _re 
countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  eastern  confines  of  Europe..  T 
products  of  Arabia,  in  ages  past,  were  brought  to  Phoenicia  o 


Fig.  73.— Algerian  Camel. 
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backs  of  Camels ; and  in  our  time,  in  the  same  way,  merchandise  is 
borne  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  over  the  European 
continent.  Fig.  73  represents  the  Algerian  Camel. 

The  better  to  fit  the  Camel  for  its  arduous  life,  the  Arab  trains  it 
to  do  without  sleep,  and  to  suffer  all  the  extremes  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  heat.  A.  few  days  after  its  birth  its  legs  are  bent  under  its 
stomach,  and  it  is  compelled  to  remain  crouched  upon  the  ground 
laden  with  a suitable  weight,  which  is  gradually  increased  with  its 
age.  As  it  arrives  at  maturity,  its  food  is  restricted,  and  given  at 
onger  intervals ; it  is  also  practised  in  running  and  enduring  severe 
exercise. 


Its  natural  abstemiousness,  further  developed  by  training  is  so 
great  that  a Camel  laden  with  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds 
weight,  travelling  eight  or  ten  leagues  a day  under  a burning  sun 
receives  no  other  food  than  a few  handfuls  of  grain,  a limited  number 
of  dates  or  a^  small  pellet  of  maize  paste.  The  Camel  will  often  go 
lgff  or  ten  days  without  drinking;  but  when  the  poor  animal,  after 
?^J\a  fost,  approaches  a pool  of  water,  it  scents  it  at  a great  dis- 

neceskrvonff?  ^ Td  ,eagerly  pushes  for  that  coveted 

often  toaloiffeure  ' 8 ^ the  present-  aad  alas  ! ‘°° 

formed6  hTT,°it  “T?11  (Fi8-  74)  has  been  given  to  companies 
1W  1 t , desert  the  assemblage,  of  travellers  who1  thus 
^nUmb6^  aV?°  the.msults  and  robberies  of  the  brigands 
scattered  around  and  over  its  immense  confines.  These  caravans 
use  Camels  and  Dromedaries  for  their  beasts  of  burthen  • the  former 
are  loaded  with  the  baggage  and  provisions,  the  latter  are  reserved 
to  carry  the  travellers.  Each  is  loaded  according  to  its  sDenmh 
and  the  creatures  know  so  well  how  much  they  can  carry  that  /too 
heavy  a load  be  imposed,  they  refuse  to  stand  up,  or  slrfke  with  thri? 

awf Cries  When  Tnm  1 “iTd  "“f"8  !'  the  Same  time  ‘ament- 
es.  vvnen  all  aie  loaded  and  ready  to  start  an  AmK 

followhg^diinereCThl  sukk  “,e  Camels  and  ,i,e’  Dr°medaries 
Plaintive®  song, 

slowness  of  its  measure  when  they  are  to  “LeLe  or  ‘’“1  °-r 

'hau!andVknee!hto  be'unloaded  • aftefwhich  ih’°'e  tr°°P  °f 
gather  the  scanty  herbaee  that  i’s  5.  , , 6y  “e  tl,rned  loose  to 

.^vicinity  should  be  suspected  of 

Dromedaries  are  used  in  the  Sahara,,  also  in  other  provinces 


in 
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Africa.  Certain  stages  are  performed  on  them  in  the  journey  from 

Philippeville  to  Constantine  or  to  Setif. 

The  Camel  also  serves  the  African  as  a useful  auxiliary  in  war 
and  predatory  excursions.  The  Touaregs,  especially,  make  use  of  it 
for  those  purposes.  Fig.  76  represents  one  of  that  tribe  mounted 
and  equipped.  We  have  already  said  that  nature  seems  to  have 
made  every  provision  to  enable  these  enduring  and  Patient  servants 
to  cope  with  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  indeed,  it  is 
believed  that  a certain  quantity  of  the  solid  matter  placed  on  their 
bodies  in  the  form  of  humps  is  an  alimentary  reserve,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  use  when  in  want.  After  a long  arid  fatiguing  journey 
these  humps  begin  to  collapse,  and  the  whole  body  immediate  > 

aftCThT:stSrgIh  and  energy  of  these  animals  are  consequently  sus- 
tained a long  time  ; but  when  much  reduced  m condition,  they  on  y 
recover  their  proper  form  by  obtaining  abundant  and  regular  nounsh- 

^Th? faiu!tyhwhichPthe  Camel  possesses  of  being  able  to  dis- 
pense with  drinking  for  a considerable  time  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  carries  a reservoir  of  water  in  its  paunch, 

WhiCl the  New  World  what  Camels  are 
to  the  Continent  of  the  Old.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  latter 
animal  by  the  absence  of  humps  on  their  backs  ; by  tieir  ° 
fee  only  touching  the  ground  at  their  extremities;  by  then  soles 
which  are  less  flattened  ; and  their  shape,  which  is  more  slender  and 

^ There  are  said  to  be  four  species  of  Auchenia : Au.  lama,  Au. 

huanaco,  Au.  paco,  and  Au.  vicunna.  h t r hur(jen 

The  Llama,  Au.  lama  (Fig.  77),  was  the  only  beast  ot  b^rd^ 
made  use  of  by  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  America  was  d scoy^  d 
by  Europeans,  and  it  exists  nowhere  else  in  a wild  state 
the  height  of  an  undersized  Horse ; its  head  is  small  and  e»  ~et 
it  has  callosities  on  its  breast,  knees,  and  hocks  . Its  coat  is  ■ cora 
and  varies  in  colour  from  brown  to  black . occasio  y r 

and  even  white.  The  hair  on  its  body  is  always  longer  and  more 

shaggy  than  on  its  head,  neck,  and  legs.  . • _ entirely 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  made  use  of  th's  species  entirely 

as  beasts  of  burden  and  labour;  but  since  1 ^ mminished. 
Horses  into  America  their  employment  has  ^rtation  of 

These  animals  are,  however,  very  useful  loi  t 1 , f 

heavy  weights  across  the  mountains  and  over  the  difficult  road 


Fig.  74- — A Caravan  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
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the  Cordilleras,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  sureness  of  their  footing. 
They  walk  very  slowly,  and  can  carry  upwards  of  a hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  weight ; but  they  must  not  be  hurried,  for  if  violence  is 
used  to  quicken  their  pace  they  are  certain  to  fall  down,  and 
refusing  to  get  up,  would  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  on 
the  spot  rather  than  resume  their  course. 

The  climate  which  this  animal  prefers  is  that  of  plateaux,  from 


10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  these  localities  the  most 
numerous  herds  of  Llamas  are  to  be  found.  The  natives  fold  the 
domesticated  ones,  like  Sheep,  in  special  inclosures  near  their  cabins. 

m,irLn^1Ser  !lSy  iT  Se,t  at  llberty  t0  seek  their  food,  under  the 
escorted  h hn°  Tdi  ma  eS‘  , In  ,the  evemng  they  return,  frequently 
being  captured ^ L ^ J bUt  theSG  take  every  Precaution  to  avoid 

bitam,  nf°fLW^yS  onerthe  flama  is  most  valuable  to  the  inha- 

wholesome  Ve  Lorebll.eras  ; for  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  good  and 

hair  is  use  1 f°°C  ’ tbe'r  Skm  Procluces  a leather  of  value,  and  their 
nair  is  used  for  various  manufactures. 
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The  Paca  or  Alpaca,  Au. paco  (Fig.  78),  inhabits  similar  localities 
to  the  former.  It  may  immediately  be  recognised  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a tawny-brown  colour,  very  long  on  the 
neck,  shoulders,  back,  flanks,  rump,  thighs,  and  tail,  and  falling  on 
each  side  of  the  body  in  long  locks.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  and 
back  portion  of  the  belly  of  this  animal  are  bare;  on  the  former, 
from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  ears,  it  is  generally  grey,  while  the 
inside  of  its  thighs  are  white. 

The  Paca  is  gentle  and  timid,  and  allows  itself  to  be  led  about 
by  those  who  feed  and  tend  it;  but  if  a stranger  attempts  to  take 
liberties  with  it  it  kicks  viciously,  or  ejects  its  saliva  over  him.  Its 
food  is  similar  to  that  of  Sheep ; and  its  wool  is  very  fine,  elastic, 
and  long.  It  is  never  employed  as  a beast  of  burden,  but  is  valued 

for  the  sake  of  its  long  silky  hair.  . 

The  Vicuna,  Au.  vicuna  (Fig.  79),  is  the  smallest  species  of 
the  Llama  genus.  It  is  the  same  size  as  a Sheep,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  Llama,  only  that  its  shape  is  more  elegant.  Its  legs, 
which  are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body,  are  more  slender,  and 
better  formed  ; its  head  is  shorter  and  its  forehead  wider.  Its  eyes 
are  large,  intelligent,  and  mild ; its  throat  is  of  a yellowish  colour ; 
its  breast,  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  and  the  inside  of  its  thighs  are 
white,  while  the  remainder  of  its  body  is  brown. 

The  rich  fleece  of  this  animal  surpasses  in  fineness  and  softness 
any  other  wool  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  its  skin  the  American  hunters  pursue  it  even  over  the 
steepest  summits  of  the  Andes,  when,  by  driving,  they  force  them  into 
pens,  composed  of  tightly  stretched  cords,  covered  with  rags  ol 
various  colours,  which  frighten  and  prevent  the  prey  attempting  to 
escape.  One  of  these  battues  sometimes  produces  from  five  hundrefl 
to  a thousand  skins.  Instead  of  destroying  the  Vicunas,  the  propel 
course  would  be  to  make  them  submit  to  the  yoke  of  man ; for  great 
profit  might  be  derived  from  their  fleece. 

A great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatise  t 
two  last-mentioned  species  in  France.  If  the  Frenci  weic 
succeed  in  introducing  Llamas  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ps> 
mountains  of  Vosges,  and  the  Cevennes,  &c.,  they  would  become 
an  important  source  of  wealth.  With  this  view,  the  Jardin  ae. 
Plantes  and  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  at  Pans,  have  reared  < 

large  number.  . , , , „ . -a 

Au.  huanaco , the  last  species,  is  met.  with  from  the  Lqua 
regions  of  South  America  to  Patagonia;  it  is  also  met  with  in  e 
Chili,  and  Bolivia. 


Fig.  76.  Camel  of  Touareg,  equipped  for  War. 
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Camelopardalis^,  or  Family  of  Giraffes. — This  family- 
consists  of  a single  genus  ( Camelopardalis , Linn.),  that  of  the  Giraffe 
( C. . giraffa ),  which  has  also  but  one  species. 

I he  height  of  the  Giraffe,  the  singular  proportions  of  its 
body,  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  gait,  are 


Pig-  7?-— The  Llama  (F.  Cuv.). 


suflidenl  to  explain  the  curiosity  which  these  animals  have  always 

Thenar? m IXlnous^and  a?e  someS turned' back^ 
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The  nostrils  do  not  open  in  a muzzle,  that  is  to  say,  the  skin . 
which  surrounds  them  is  not  bare,  like  that  of  the  Ox.  The  lips  are 
long  and  mobile,  and  the  upper  one  is  not  split  like  that  of  the 
Camel.  Its  long  dark  tongue  frequently  is  ejected  from  its  mouth, , 
and  the  animal  delights  in  licking  its  lips  and  nostrils. 


Fig.  78. — The  Paca  (F.  Cuv.). 


The  head  of  the  Giraffe  is  supported  by  a very  long  neck,  which, 
however  long,  is  like  that  of  other  Mammals —composed  of  but  seven 
vertebrae.  Along  the  neck  is  a short,  thin  mane,  which  extends  from 
the  occiput  to  the  withers.  The  body  is  short,  and  the  line  of  the 
backbone  is  very  sloping.  Its  fore-quarters  are  higher  than  the 
hinder — a feature  which  is  observed  too  in  the  Hyena.  Its  legs  are 
most  extensively  developed  in  the  shanks,  as  well  as  in  the  fore-arms  S 
and  tibiae,  and  are  terminated  by  cloven  hoofs,  which  have  no 
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rudimentary  toes.  The  tail,  which  is  of  a moderate  length,  is 
terminated  by  a tuft  of  blackish  hair.  The  skin,  which  is  of  a very 


Fig-  79  —Vicuna  attacked  by  a Cougar. 
£?£%£ the  limbs  OT  » «■» 
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Giraffes  (Fig.  80)  are  only  found  in  Africa,  and  even  there  they 
are  not  numerous.  They  live  in  families  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
sometiijied  but  rarely  more.  They  frequent  the  verge  of  the  deserts, 
and  are  met  with  from  the  northern  limits  of  Cape  Colony  to  Nubia. 

The  usual  pace  of  the  Giraffe  is  an  amble,  that  is  to  say,  they 
move  both  their  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same  time.  Their  mode  of 
progression  is  singular  and  very  ungainly.  At  the  same  time  as  they 
move  their  body  their  long  neck  is  stretched  forward,  giving  them  an 
excessively  awkward  appearance.  When  at  rest,  their  neck  enables 
them  to  reach  with  their  tongue  the  leaves  on  the  tops  of  high  shrubs, 
which  constitute  a large  part  of  their  food. 

In  menageries  Giraffes  are  fed,  like  other  Ruminants,  on  corn, 
maize,  carrots,  and  fodder.  When  in  a wild  state,  the  foliage  of 
several  species  of  mimosa  forms  their  principal  support.  Their 
disposition  is  as  gentle  as  their  appearance.  Nor  do  they  generally 
take  flight  at  the  sight  of  a human  being,  unless  approached  too 
closely.  When  taken  captive,  the  Giraffe  is  docile  even  to  timidity. 
If  it  is  teased  it  never  gives  way  to  temper,  makes  no  hostile  move- 
ments with  its  horns,  but  only  paws  the  ground  with  its  fore-feet, 
rarely,  but  occasionally,  kicking  after  the  manner  of  a horse  at  the 
object  which  has  provoked  its  hostility. 

It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  take  a mature  Giraffe 
alive ; for  they  run  with  such  speed  and  with  a succession  of  such 
wonderful  bounds,  that  the  swiftest  Horses  can  scarcely  overtake 
them.  In  order  to  capture  them,  the  period  when  the  young  are 
suckling  is  selected,  when,  if  the  captor  is  fortunate  enough  to  keep 
the  youngster  alive  for  a few  days,  it  becomes  quiet,  and  even  tame ; 
but  very  often  the  poor  captive  refuses  all  nourishment,  and  dies  in 
consequence. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  Giraffe  are  the  Lion  and  Panther.  In 
the  open  plain  it  distances  them  with  ease ; but  if  it  is  surprised  from 
ambush  by  one  of  these  animals,  although  it  exhibits  both  courage  and 
strength  in  resisting  its  assailant,  striking  with  its  fore-feet  with  such 
force  as  to  prove  occasionally  fatal  to  the  foe ; yet  too  frequently  its 
efforts  are  unavailing. 

The  Giraffe  must  number  man  also  among  its  enemies.  The 
Hottentots  hold  its  flesh  in  high  esteem,  and  with  its  thick  skin  they 
make  straps,  vessels,  and  leather  bottles  to  hold  water.  By  lying  in 
wait  for  it  at  a favourite  feeding  or  watering-place  they  shoot  it  with 
poisoned  arrows.  The  more  frequent  use  of  firearms  in  hunting  this 
beautiful  animal  will  certainly  before  long  lead  to  a complete 
annihilation  of  these  wonderful  and  docile  creatures. 


8°. — The  Giraffe 


or  Camelopard  ( Camelopardalis  Giraffa,  Linn.). 
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The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Giraffe.  The  Hippardion 
of  Aristotle  is  the  Giraffe  badly  defined.  In  the  Egyptian  paintings  or 
bas-reliefs  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  are  figures 
which  represent  it.  Pliny,  Oppian,  and  Heliodorus  also  make 
mention  of  it.  1 he  Romans  possessed  living  specimens  of  this 
animal,  which  they  exhibited  in  their  circuses,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
procession  of  the  “ Triumph.”  Several  Giraffes  were  introduced  into 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Buffon  was 
unable  personally  to  examine  this  animal;  but  the  great  traveller, 
Levaillant,  who  died  almost  in  poverty,  after  having  sacrificed  his 
fortune  to  long  and  perilous  journeys  in  Africa,  sent  to  the  museum 
pf  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  the  first  stuffed  Giraffe  which  that 
institution  possessed. 

Levaillant  thus  gives  a description  of  the  chase  by  which  he 
became  possessed  of  this  rare  animal  :*■ — 

I began  one  day  to  hunt  at  sunrise,  in  the  hope  of  finding  game 
to  add  to  my  provisions.  After  hours  of  riding,  I perceived  on  a 
brow  of  a hill  seven  Giraffes,  which  my  Dogs  immediately  attacked. 
Six  of  these  immediately  took  flight  in  the  same  direction,  but  the 
seventh,  surrounded  by  my  Hounds,  went  off  another  way.  At  this 
moment  my  companion  was  walking  and  leading  his  Horse  by  the 
bridle ; in  less  than  a second  he  was  in  his  saddle  and  pursuing  the 
j!erd-  1 followed  the  ^ngle  one  with  all  speed  ; but,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  my  Horse,  it  gained  so  much  on  me  that,  on  turning  a 
corner  of  a hillock,  it  was  quite  out  of  sight,  so  I relinquished  the 
pursuit.  My  Dogs,  however,  were  not  long  in  reaching  it ; for  they 
soon  came  so  near  as  to  force  it  to  come  to  a halt  to  defend  itself, 
from  where  I was  I heard  them  baying;  and  as  the  sounds  seemed 
all  to  come  from  the  same  place,  I conjectured  that  the  Hounds  had 
dnven  it  into  a corner,  so  immediately  hurried  towards  the  spot. 

h*d  scarcely,  indeed,  topped  the  acclivity,  when  I perceived 
e G^affe  surrounded,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  off  its  assailants  by 
hover’"  HaVing  dism°unted,  with  one  shot  from  my  rifle  I knocked 

Delighted  with  my  victory,  I was  returning  on  foot  to  call  mv 
people  round  me  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  animal.  While  I was  looE 
ing  for  them  I saw  Klaas  Blaster,  who  was  eagerly  making  signs  to 
me  which  at  first  I could  not  in  the  least  underhand  g But  on 

surprise  a Girafesf ‘°  r whlch1he  wfs  Pointin§>  I perceived,  with 
rprise,  a Giraffe  standing  up  under  a large  ebony  tree,  and  attacked 

* “ Second  Voyage  dans  P IntMcur  de  PAfrique ,”  tomeii.,  p.  220. 
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by  my  Dogs.  I thought  it  was  another  one,  and  ran  towards  it,  but 
found  it  was  the  animal  I had  first  attacked,  which  had  managed  to  get 
up  again,  but  fell  down  dead  just  as  I was  about  to  fire  a second  shot. 

“ Who  would  believe  that  a success  like  this  could  excite  in  my 
mind  transports  of  joy  almost  akin  to  madness  ! Pain,  fatigue,  cruel 
want  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  and  disgust  at  the  past,  all  disap- 
peared, all  vanished,  at  the  sight  of  my  rare  prize  j I could  not  look 
at  it  enough.  I measured  its  enormous  height,  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  from  the  instrument  of  destruction  to  the  animal 
destroyed  by  it.  I called  and  recalled  my  people,  one  by  one  ; tor 
though  each  of  them  might  have  been  able  to  do  as  much,  and  we 
had  all  slaughtered  heavier  and  more  dangerous  animals,  yet  I was 
the  first  to  kill  one  of  this  particular  kind.  With  it  I was  about  to 
enrich  natural  history,  and,  putting  an  end  to  fiction,  establish  the 


trutti  ^ 

Such  are  the  pure,  deep,  and  noble  joys  which  attend  the 
travelling  naturalist  in  the  distant  countries  to  which  he  is  urged  by 
his  love  of  science  and  devotion  to  his  pursuit. 

Until  the  year  1827  no  living  Giraffe  had  been  brought  to  London 
or  Paris  ; but  at  this  date  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  having  heard  that  t le 
Arabs  of  the  province  of  Sennaar,  m Nubia,  had  succeeded  in 
rearing  two  young  Giraffes  on  Camel’s  milk,  caused  them  to  be 
brought  to  Cairo,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  the  English,  and  the  other 

t0  ^The^pedmerdestined  for  France  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Sennaar  to  Cairo,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  on  the  Nile  m a boat 
specially  prepared  for  its  reception.  It  reached  Marseilles  in  t 
month  of  January,  where  it  passed  the  winter.  Its  journey  to  an 
began  in  May ; on  the  5th  of  June  it  reached  Lyons. 

On  the  20th  of  June  it  made  its  entree  into  Paris,  and  went  to  St. 
Cloud,  to  be  presented  to  the  king  before  finally  taking  up  its  abode 

in  the  menagerie  of  the  Museum.  . _ . . -n 

The  reception  which  this  strange  visitor  obtained  at  ‘ ^ 
be  remembered  by  some.  People  never  wearied  in  admiring  B singular 
gait  its  great  height,  its  long  neck,  the  peculiarity  of  its  skin,  and  the 
Sancf  of  its  colours.  An  incalculable  number  of  portraits  and 
drawings7 of  it  were  made,  and  the  outbursts  of  curiosity  and 
don  fo?  it  were  endless.  This  Giraffe  from  Sennaar  passed  a long 
and  peaceful  existence  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  die  45  j 


Cavicornia  or  Family  of  Hollow-horned  Ruminan' rs.- 
Ruminants  with  horns  which  consist  of  a conical  process  of  the 


the  chamois. 
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homy  mfer- may  be 

prolongations  is  coraovr  nfc  r?’  k bony.core  of  the  frontal 

in  lhe 

16  group  bel0”S  ti,e  Cham“s,  Gazelle,  Saiga,  Nyl-ghau, 


Flg'  8l'  Chamois  {Rupicnpra  tragus,  PallasJ. 


Gnu,  and  Bubale  Ta  t-i 

Goat,  the  Mouflon  'or  Wild  Shemfte  Sh'ee?  b!!0',lg  the  Commo 
Let  us  here  consider  ~ p’  th  , e^P>  and  the  Ox. 
first  division.  These  all  rnm°S  re™arlcable  species  belonging  to  th 
poop  formerly  knotty  AnleT'"3'  “nd  ^5*2 

ut  a hundred  species,  which  live  for  t-1  °PeS'  It:  comprehend 
hey  are  generally  slender,  and  lightlV-nrade,^^  >si^ 


'mamma'liA. 


'““We  shall  cursorily  glance  at  the  most  remarUMe  genera  result, ng 

from  the  division  of  the  old  general  STxhe Chimofe  is  well  dis- 
Chamois  (. Rupicapra  tragus,  )•  i ced  immediately  above 

tinguished  by  the  smooth  horns  wi  with  a backward  tendency, 

the  orbits.  These  horns  are  almost  up^t^a^  ^ ^ 
and  curved  like  a hook  at  the  enc  . 0f  a small 

and  are  nearly  the  same  size  in  eadL  Jus  abouU 
Goat.  It  is  covered  with  two  sorts  ot  na^  spare>  and 

abundant,  and  of  a biowmsi  » fawn-colour  in  summer  ; 

brittle.  Its  coat  is  dark  brown  m winter  and  taw  ^ & ^ stripe 

dow”r  muSeSand  round  the  eyes.  Its  horns  are  black,  small, 
short,  smooth,  and  not  quite  roun  e . d Alps  and  also 

This  graceful  ^unnnant  inhabits  the^Pyrenees^o^st;antpersecution 

“hil & that  few  persons  can  boast  of  havmg 

the  highest  mountain  summi  s.  feet  the  steepest  acclivities, 

ravines,  scales  with  nimble  and  of  the  most  perilous 

bounds  along  the  narrowest  pat  wif1  take  its  stand  on  the 

abysses,  and  jumping  from  rock  to  > rQom  for  its  feet  t0  rest ; 
sharpest  point,  where  there  appears  Y of  sight,  a muscular 
and  all  this  is  accomplished  with  an ■ ? and  \ self-possession 

energy,  an  elegance  and  precis  facts  it  can  easily  be  under- 

which  are  without  equal.  1 roi  . imai  fs  an  amusement 

stood  that  hunting  this  nimble  and  daring  ammai 

full  of  danger.  , ,{ defence  is  flight,  its  organs 

As  the  Chamois’  only  weapon  of  sdf-dete  perfection. 

of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  have  atta  b|  shot  with  a rifle 

It  is  but  rarely  surprised,  c0"f^Q^n  unproductive  chase,  many  a 
of  long  range.  In  this  arduo  c . renort  even  says  that  the 

mountaineer  has  fallen  down  perap  > happens  to  be  hemmed  in 

^ - rats  o“  f 

CragOn  the  approach  of  winter  the  Chamois  quits  the  northern  s,de 


Fig.  82.  Hunting  the  Gazelle  {Antilope  dorcas,  Pallas). 
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of  the  mountains,  and  betakes  itself  to  the  southern  aspect ; but  it 
never  descends  into  the  plain. 

Gazella. — This  genus  comprehends  animals  of  graceful  shape, 
and  rather  smaller  in  size  than  the  Chamois.  They  have  tear-pits, 
and  their  tails  are  short ; they  have  two  teats  ; their  colour  is  fawn  or 
dun  on  the  back,  which  is  separated  from  the  white  belly  by  a brown 
or  blackish  band.  The  horns,  which  are  stronger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  are  twice  bent,  in  the  shape  of  a lyre,  and  without  sharp 
edges.  The  nostrils  are  generally  surrounded  by  hair. 

The  eyes  of  the  Gazelle  (. Antilope  dorcas ) are  so  beautiful  and  so 
soft  in  expression,  its  movements  are  so  elegent  and  so  light,  that  the 
Gazelle  is  used  by  the  Arab  poets  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  graceful.  It  inhabits  the  large  plains  and  Saharian  region  of 
Northern  Africa.  It  is  the  same  size  as  a Roe,  but  its  shape  is  lighter 
and  more  graceful. 


Gazelles  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  our  Zoological  Gardens.  In 
a wild  state  they  live  in  numerous  herds,  “ which  seemed  formed 
expressly,”  as  is  cynically  observed  by  Boitard,  “ to  furnish  food  for 
Lions,  Panthers,  Hyenas,  Jackals,  Wolves,  Eagles,  and  Vultures.” 
This  prey  is,  alas!  composed  of  gentle,  timid,  and  inoffensive 
bemgs,  which  have  nothing  but  their  rapid  flight  to  oppose  to  their 
stealthy  foes.  Sometimes,  however,  these  animals  exhibit  a kind  of 
desperate  courage.  When  their  herd  is  surprised  they  crowd  one 
against  the  other,  and,  arranged  in  a circle,  make  a rush  upon  their 
assailants  with  their  horns.  If  their  destroyer  is,  for  instance  a 
Lion,  it  has  thus  opportunity  to  make  choice  of  its  victim  when*  it 
darts  upon  the  poor  creature,  and  the  terrified  herd  becomes 
scattered  in  flight. 

Ihe  Gazelle  is  ridden  down  by  horsemen,  or  taken  with  the 
assistance  of  Dogs  (Fig.  82).  Tame  Gazelles,  iith  nooses  festened 
n their  horns,  are  also  let  loose  into  the  middle  of  a wild  herd 
when  many  get  entangled  in  these  knots,  and  are  captured.  ’ 

If  taken  young,  and  reared  in  captivity,  the  Gazelle  becomes 
domesticated,  and  shows  pleasure  at  being  caressed  • seldom 
attempting  to  take  flight  in  order  to  regain  its  liberty,  although  it 
doubtlessly  repines  when  thus  situated. 

q There  are  several  species  of  Gazelle  which  lire  in  Mororro 
Senegal,  Nubia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone  hn/L  - { 
mention  of  them  would  be  here  out  of  place.  ; but  any  special 

Saiga.  This  genus  is  composed  of  several  SDecies  of  Ar,tPinn» 
the  males  of  which  possess  spiral  and  annulated  horns  with  twr.P  ’ 
three  curvatures,  and  without  sharp  edge,  They °h™’e no  ,nu° £ 
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but  possess  tear-pits  ; the  hair  on  their  instep  is  arranged  in  a brush-like 
form ; they  have  inguinal  pores,  two  teats,  and  a short  tuftless  tail. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Saiga  Antelope  ( Antilope  coins), 
Fig.  83,  which  has  a stouter  form  than  the  Gazelle,  and  a coat  of 
a light  slate  colour  above  and  white  underneath.  Its  horns  are  long, 


Fig.  83.— The  Tartary  Saiga  ( Antilope  coins,  H.  Smith). 


bending  backwards,  and  very  much  annulated.  Its  cartilaginous 
muzzle  in  very  long. 

These  animals  are  very  swift  in  their  movements.  It  is  said  that 
they  can  leap  to  a height  of  thirteen  feet,  and  clear  with  one  bound 
a space  of  forty  feet.  They  inhabit  open  plains,  where  anything 
approaching  can  be  seen  from  afar,  and  associate  in  droves  composed 
of  from  ten  to  sixty  females  and  one  mature  male.  When  grazing  or 


84.. —The  Koodoo  (Pallas). 
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ruminating,  members  of  the  herd  are  placed  as  sentinals  at  about 
six  to  seven  hundred  feet  distance,  to  watch  over  the  common  safety. 
At  the  slightest  alarm  the  whole  take  flight,  with  the  old  male  at 
their  head.  Their  principal  habitat  is  the  region  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  but  they  are  found  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 

The  members  of  this  species  collect  together  in  flocks  of  several 
thousands  for  the  purpose  of  migration,  when  the  males  form  a guard, 
and  defend  the  young  ones  from  the  attacks  of  Wolves  and  Foxes. 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  the  wormwood  and  artemisia  shrubs 
Their  sight  is  defective,  but  their  sense  of  smell  is  so  delicate  that 
they  discover  an  enemy  at  a great  distance. 

We  may  also  mention  (A.  ccrvicapra ) a species  of  India,  which  is 
almost  as  large  as  a Fallow-deer.  Its  horns,  which  are  as  long  as 
its  head,  are  black  (out  of  which  the  Indian  Fakirs  frequently  make 
poniards),  lyrated,  and  annulated  to  their  extremities. 

Among  the  African  Antelopes  may  be  mentioned  the  Koodoo 
( Strepsiceros  kudu),  Fig.  84. 

Nyl-ghaie  ( Boselaphus  pictus ) or  Bull-stag  is  a native  of  India 
(Fig.  85).  It  is  a beautiful  animal,  about  the  same  size  as  the  male 
of  the  Red-deer,  and  like  it  in  general  shape,  though  it  looks  heavier, 
on  account  of  the  greater  size  of  its  legs.  Travellers  have  often 
compared  it  to  an  Ox,  and,  in  fact,  its  name  of  Nyl-ghaie  signifies  in 
Hindostanee  “ Blue  Bull.”  Its  head  is  slender,  and  moderately 
long ; it  has  a blackish  mane  on  its  neck,  also  a tuft  of  long  hard 
hair  on  its  breast ; horns,  which  are  half  as  long  as  its  head,  and  are 
only  found  in  the  male ; they  are  conical,  smooth,  very  far  apart,  and 
bent  slightly  forwards.  The  colour  of  the  male’s  coat  is  slate-grey, 
whilst  that  of  the  female  is  pale  brown.  The  tail  is  long,  and 
terminated  by  a tuft. 

This  handsome  animal  inhabits  the  interior  of  India  and  the 
mountains  of  Cashmere  and  Guzerat.  It  is  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  of  a timid  disposition,  but  does  not 
allow  the  hunter  to  capture  it  without  courageously  defending  its  life. 
Nyl-ghaies  have  been  kept  in  menageries,  where  they  were  gentle, 
licked  the  hands  of  those  who  caressed  them,  and  appeared  quite 
reconciled  to  confinement. 

Catoblepas. — The  animals  of  this  genus  have  a bovine  appear- 
ance : a wide,  bare  muzzle  ; a long  and  tufted  tail ; horns  which  are 
found  in  both  sexes,  and  are  flat  at  their  base,  descending  obliquely 
forwards,  and  suddenly  turning  upwards.  The  white-tailed  Gnu 
(C.  gnu),  Fig.  86,  which  inhabits  Southern  Africa,  is  about  the  size 
of  an  Ass.  Added  to  a muscular  and  thick-set  body,  it  has  the 
1 * 
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muzzle  of  an  Ox,  the  legs  of  a Stag,  and  the  neck,  shoulders  and 
rump  of  a small  Horse.  Its  head  is  flattened,  and  its  hair  is  short, 
and  of  a rushy-brown  colour.  It  has  on  its  neck  a mane  of  white, 
crrey  and  black  hair,  and  under  its  chin  hangs  a thick  brown  beard. 
This  remarkable  animal  lives,  in  numerous  herds,  in  the  mountains 


j.'ig.  85. — The  Nyl-ghaie  (Boselaphus pictus,  Pallas). 


to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  at  one  time 
rather  common.  They  run  in  single  file,  following  one  of  their 

number  as  a guide.  . . . , B 11... 

A Icela phus.  — We  shall  only  mention  under  this  genus  the  Bekke  - 

el-Wash  (Alcelaphus  bubalis ),  or  Bubale  of  Northern  Africa  Fig.  87), 
which  has  an  elongated  head,  and  horns  somewhat  resemb  ing  \ 
two  prongs  of  a pitchfork.  It  lives  in  numerous  herds,  and  evinces 
an  evident  liking  for  the  society  of  domestic  cattle.  It  might  per  iaj 
be  rendered  useful  bv  acclimatisation. 
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To  the  second  section  of  Cavicornia,  those  with  cellular  cores  to 
the  horns,  belong  the  Goats,  Sheep,  and  Oxen. 

Capra. — One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Goats  are  their  horns, 
which  turn  upwards,  are  curvilinear,  large,  and  divergent.  A section 
of  their  horns  is  prismatic,  or  elliptic,  and  their  front  is  often  nodose  ; 


Fig.  86.— The  Gnu  (Catoblepas  gnu,  Gmelin). 

their  base  rests  on  a protuberance  of  the  frontal  bones.  Their  fore- 
head  is  also  straight,  and  not  protruding,  as  in  Sheep,  and  the  chin  is 
umished,  especially  in  the  male,  with  a long  beard  • while  their  tail  is 
short,  and  the  body  but  sparsely  furnished  with  fat  Their  feet  are 
moreover,  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  Sheen.  ’ 

Several  species  of  Wild  Goats  are  recognised  Amnno-  <-1 
we  shall  mention  the  Ibex  of  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasian  Ibex 

OoaT  lm  winter  ^ ^ F>  88’  is  ab0l,t  tlle  size  °f  a 

t.  Its  waiter  coat  is  composed  of  long,  rough  hair,  covering  a 
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soft  fine  and  abundant  wool,  which  it  preserves  during  the  summer 
It  is  light  brown  above,  and  white  underneath,  with  a black  dorsal 
band  and  a brown  traverse  line,  which  crosses  the  flanks.  A roug  r 
black  beard  hangs  from  its  chin.  Its  horns  are  blackish,  with  two 
longitudinal  ridges,  intersected  by  projecting  and  transversal  ribs. 


Fig.  8/.— Bubale  ( AlcAtiphus  bubalis,  Pallas). 


These  animals  may  be  found  in  Europe,  on  some  of  the  Alps, 
and  keep  to  a still  higher  zone  than  the  Chamois.  They  have  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  eyes,  mobile  ears,  and  a proud  an  in<.  epu  cl 
demeanour.  Making  their  residence  on  peaks  bordenng on  h 
eternal  snows,  they  feed  on  the  scanty  grass,  the  buds  of  the  Alpin 
willow,  dwarf  birch,  and  rhododendrons. 

Their  secureness  of  footing  is  such  that  they  will  jun  1 
perfect  confidence  to  a point  of  rock  only  of  sufficient  size  0 co 
their  four  feet,  leaping  down  to  such  a position  from  a he  g ^ 

twenty  to  thirty  feet,  on  which  they  will  remain  balanced,  o , 1 
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themselves,  and  then  springing  to  other  peaks  in  their  vicinity.  Their 
sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  that  they  often  smell  the  hunter  long  before 
he  can  perceive  them.  If  the  sportsman  pursues  them  to  the  edge 
of  a precipice,  where  there  is  neither  a crag  or  a ridge  of  rock 
within  their  reach,  they  have  been  known  to  spring  into  the  abyss, 


Fig.  88.— The  Common  Ibex  (C,i/ra  ibex,  Gray). 


and  even  to  escape  uninjured,  when  such  a descent  would  have 
caused  certain  destruction  to  any  other  animal.  The  Ibex,  when 
very  hard  pressed,  will  sometimes  turn  round  and  charge  the  hunter. 

The  Caucasian  Ibex  ( Capra  cegagrus),  is  distinguished  from  the 
Common  Ibex  by  its  horns,  which  are  sharp  in  front.  It  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Himalaya.  We  more 
particularly  direct  attention  to  this  species,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
race  from  which  our  Domestic  Goats  are  descended. 

The  Domestic  Goat  has  been  frequently  called  the  poor  man’s 
Cow,  and  not  inappropriately,  for  those  who  cannot  purchase  a Cow 
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may  be  able  to  buy  a Goat ; and,  although  abstemious  in  the  extreme, 

they  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk.  , , 

With  these  good  qualities  are,  however,  to  be  found  several 
defects ; for  the  Goat  is  untractable,  vagrant,  and  capricious. 


The  Common  Goat  ( Capra  hircus ),  Fig.  89,  is  the  most  widely 
spread  and  the  most  hardy  of  all  the  species.  Its  co  our  ' ar'eiL’  t 
is  either  all  white,  black  and  white,  or  grey  and  brown  of  different 
shades,  with  white  spots.  There  is  a sub-variety  of  this  species 
without  horns.  When  properly  attended  to,  the  Goat  0 , 
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exchange  for  the  little  food  it  eats,  two  kids  a year,  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk,  and  a plentiful  and  valuable  growth  of  hair,  which 
can  be  shorn  once  a year. 

. d ke  Syrian  Goat,  or  Goat  with  pendulous  ears,  is  more  frequently 
wit  lout  horns  than  the -former  variety.  It  thrives  best  in  climates 
ot  a moderate  temperature,  as  it  is  less  hardy  and  more  sensitive  to 
cold  than  the  Common  Goat. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  Goat  in  the  East-  that  of  Thibet 
or  Cashmere,  and  that  of  Angora. 


Fig.  go. — Cashmere  Goat. 


The  Cashmere  Goat  (Fig.  90)  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
magnificent  valley  of  Cashmere  and  in  Thibet,  and  is,  without  doubt 
he  most  valuable  of  all  the  varieties.  The  wool  which  grows  under 

lousCSphaif  TISriUSeid  m makmg  those  vaIuable  fabrics  and  marvel- 
s tissues  of  India  known  as  Cashmere  shawls,  which  are  esteemed 

XhTctTcft  r!d  f°r  ddiCaCy'  SOtoess'  “0  — -s 

e coat  of  the  Cashmere  Goat  is  removed  every  year  This  nrocess 
pu^ose^  Witha  C°mb  °f  doub,e  teeth,  made  expresslyfor  the 

any  Ul!s  sPeci“  in  Europe  does  not  present 

y great  diBiculty , but  the  wool  produced  in  our  climate  is  unable 
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to  stand  in  competition  with  the  exotic  produce,  and  the  undertaking 
has  been  finally  abandoned  as  being  unprofitable. 

The  Angora  Goat  (Fig.  91)  is  a native  of  the  extreme  East. 
Rearing  this  species  in  France  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  the  animals  born  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris  thrive  as  well  as  they  would  in  their  native  land. 


Fig.  91. — Angora  Goats. 


Of  all  foreign  varieties  the  Angora  Goat  is  the  one  which  might  be 
most  advantageously  propagated  in  France,  where  it  appears  certain 
to  become  a source  of  wealth  to  the  mountainous  districts.  t g''e^ 
as  much  milk  as  the  Common  Goat,  and  its  fleece  is  composed  ot 
long  and  fine  wool,  which  preserves  all  its  lustre  after  it  is  dyed. 
This  wool  resembles,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  silk  ; for  it  possesses  the 
brilliancy  of  the  latter,  and  takes,  in  the  hands  of  the  dyer,  the  same 
shades.  It  is  superior  to  the  best  wools  for  the  fabrication  of  woo  cn 
velvet.  Beautiful  light  fabrics  are  also  made  from  it,  which  are  ca  e 
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in  the  trade  Zephyr  cloths.  Angora  Goats  are  generally  of  small 
size,  and  their  white  coat  is  long  and  twisted. 

Ovis. — This  genus,  like  the  preceding  one,  contains  mountain 
animals,  which  are  found  nearly  all  over  the  globe,  for  they  exist  not 
only  in  the  Old  World,  but  also  in  North  America. 

The  Argali  (O.  argali),  Fig.  92,  which  is  found  in  Asia,  has  two 


Fig.  9?.— The  Thibet  Argali  {Ovis  argali,  Gray 


varieties—  Ovis  ammonidcs  and  Ovis  ammon.  They  are  as  hrae  « 

ou?R™sTheir  *TS  *"  “me  **"•  «f  resemUance  To  2e  of 

The  Mouflon  (0.  musimon ) of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  is  about  thp 

size  of  an  ordinary  Sheep,  but  is  more  stoutly  made  The Tece 

woolly,  and  of  a greyish  colour,  and  is  hidden  under  its  W and 

silky  hair.  Its  horns  are  large,  triangular  at  the  base  a nr!  n •-,*-?  ! 1 

towards  their  point,  and  in  the  female  are  entirely  wanting  Th^e 
animals  live  in  droves.  entirely  wanting.  These 
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The  Kebsch  (O.  tragelaphus).  Fig.  93,  is  an  African  species, 
remarkable  for  the  mane  which  covers  its  neck,  and  for  the  long  hair 
which  falls  down  over  its  legs,  something  in  the  form  of  cuffs. 

The  Big  Horn  ( O . montana)  is  the  representative  of  this  family  m 
North  America.  Ur.  Gray  considers  this  the  same  as  the  Ammon  of 
Siberia. 


Fig  93  — Kebsch  {Ovis  tragelaphus.  Gray). 


Ovis  arm.- According  to  M.  Milne-Edwards,  the  almost  in- 
numerable varieties  of  Sheep  which  are  reared  by  man  m a state  o 
domesticity  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Argali.  M.  Eat 
Gervais  seems  to  think  that  the  Sheep  is  a domestic  animal  which 

has  never  known  a wild  state.  ...  . 

The  principal  characteristics  of  Sheep  consist  in  the  great ei  g 
of  their  tails,  which  usually  hang  down  as  low  as  their  feet,  and,  also, 
in  the  bony  nature  of  their"  horns,  which  are  farther  apart  at  the  base, 
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and  shaped  more  spirally  than  those  of  the  Argali.  Further,  many 
breeds  of  Sheep,  in  both  sexes,  are  entirely  destitute  of  horns. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  domestic  Sheep  have  a very  different 
appearance  from  their  supposed  progenitors.  The  former  are  pos- 
sessed neither  of  the  slender  or  graceful  shape  nor  the  nimbleness  of 
pace  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wild  breed.  The  Domestic  Sheep  is 
heavy  in  its  tread,  and  slow  in  its  motions.  In  them  the  long  and 
silky  hair  of  the  Argali,  or  Wild  Sheep,  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared • whilst  their  wool,  becoming  enormously  developed,  con- 
stitutes a thick  fleece.  The  amount  of  intelligence  they  possess  is 
very  limited,  and  their  constitution  is  weak  j indeed,  they  would  soon 
entirely  disappear,  were  it  not  that  man  protects  them  with  assiduous 
and  continual  care. 


In  our  climate  the  ewe  does  not  in  general  produce  more  than 
once  in  a year ; but  in  warmer  countries  they  often  bear  twice  in 
that  period.  The  length  of  gestation  is  five  months,  and  the  ewes 
preserve  their  milk  for  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  birth  of  their 
young,  although  the  lambs  are  not  allowed  to  suck  for  over  two 
or  three  months.  At  the  age  of  one  year  Sheep  are  able  to  repro- 
duce, and  they  continue  fruitful  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Very  considerable  differences  exist  in  the  various  varieties  of 
Sheep.  The  Big-tailed  Sheep  is  a breed  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  shape  of  its  tail ; in  them  this  appendage  is  expanded  to  so  great 
an  extent  with  fat,  that  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  an  immense 
excrescence.  This  race  exists  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  in  the 
South  of  Russia,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
lravellers  have  stated  that  in  parts  of  Eastern  Africa  some  of  these 
Sheep  are  harnessed  to  a kind  of  small  truck,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  their  tails. 

There  is  another  race,  which  is  quite  as  remarkable,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Big-headed  Sheep.  They  have  no  horns,  and  their 
necks  are  supplied  with  the  rudiments  of  a dewlap,  which  recalls  to 
mma  that  of  Oxen. 

Wallafhian  Sheep  is  distinguished  by  its  horns  pointing 
straight  upwards,  and  twisting  spirally,  like  those  of  Antelopes 

even eight horns  . P ^ kn°Wn  t0  W aS  many  aS  three’  four’  and 

In  speaking  of  the  breeding  of  this  valuable  animal  we  shall 
presently  refer  to  other  varieties  which  exist  in  our  own  country  or 
among  neighbouring  nations.  Sheep  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  pnn 
cipai  sources  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  furnish,  both  to  commerce 
and  manufacture,  products  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  Flocks 
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of  Sheep  are  wonderful  improvers  of  the  soil.  The  folding  of  these 
animals  in  a field  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  causes  bene- 
ficial effects  which  are  felt  for  three  consecutive  years..  Thus  their 
utility  in  rural  economy  has  long  been  known.  Their  wool,  for  a 
very  considerable  period,  was  considered  then  most  valuable  pro- 
duction ; but  now  they  supply  so  vast  a quantity  of  wholesome, 
agreeable,  and  very  nourishing  food,  that  it  is  doubtful  in  which  way 
they  most  benefit  the  human  family.  The  fat  of  Sheep,  which  forms 
tallow,  is  likewise  one  of  their  most  important  products ; in  some 
breeds  it  forms  a layer  from  seven  to  eight  inches  thick  along  the 
ribs  and  around  the  loins.  Their  skin,  deprived  of  the  wool,  is  also 
applied  to  numerous  purposes.  Of  this  integument  is  made  most  of 
the  thin  leathers  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
<doves.  When  prepared  by  other  processes  it  takes  in  commerce  the 
names  of  chamois,  parchment,  vellum , &c.  Lastly,  milk  and  cheese 
are  useful  products  which  are  furnished  to  us  by  these  creatures. 

Ewe’s  milk,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  richness,  is  used  in  many 
countries  as  an  article  of  food,  but  it  is  more  generally  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  In  no  part  of  France  do  the  flocks  receive 
more  judicious  management,  with  a view  to  the  production  of  .milk, 
than  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  and  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
which  the  village  of  Roquefort  is  the  centre.  In  its  environs  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  milking  ewes  are  kept.  The  basis  ot 
these  cheeses  is  the  curdled  milk.  These  cheeses  undergo  various 
operations,  upon  which  we  shall  not  now  dwell,  which,  however,  give 

them  their  flavour  and  special  qualities. 

The  most  valuable  commodities  which  are  produced  by  bneep, 
both  in  a manufacturing  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  may,  however, 
be  summed  up  as  wool  and  meat.  In  order  to  supply  these  two 
products  in  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  should  present 

a certain  type  of  conformation.  , . , 

We  shall  first  carefully  examine  the  origin,  structure,  and  qualities 

of  their  wool  which  yields  the  fleece.  K 

The  Sheep’s  skin  produces,  in  a wild  state,  two  hair-like  sub- 
stances : one,  stiff  and  straight,  which  is  called  hair  and  is  the  most 
abundant  3 the  other,  waving  or  curled,  which  is  ca'led  and 
the  most  scanty.  In  a domesticated  state,  however,  these  pi opor 
lions  are  reversed;  it  is  the  wool  winch  is  the  most  plenty  and 
constitutes  the  fleece.  Under  the  efforts  of  culture  the  stiff  hair 
tends  more  and  more  to  decrease.  The  fleece  is  composed  of  a 
collection  of  locks  or  slivers,  and  the  locks  are  composed  of  a col- 
lection of  the  staple,  or  hairy  fibres. 
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The  staple  is  composed  of  tubes  felted  together,  which  are  only- 
visible  in  the  microscope  ; their  diameter  is  variable,  for  which 
reason  the  staple  is  divided  into  extra,  fine,  fine,  middling,  common,  and 
coarse.  Such  staple  as  is  equal  throughout  in  diameter  is,  if  straight, 
much  valued ; when  it  is  flexuous,  the  wool  is  called  wavy ; and 
when  the  wavy  bundles  are  very  close  together,  it  is  pronounced 
curly.  This  last  characteristic  appears  to  belong  more  particularly  to 
the  Merino  breed. 

The  desiderata  sought  for  in  wool  are  flexibility , mellowness , and 
softness ; these  properties  enable  the  staple  to  preserve  the  qualities 
which  are  communicated  to  it,  and  so  the  wool  will  work  or  felt  much 
more  easily,  and  there  is  imparted  to  the  woven  fabric  the  softness 
and  mellowness  to  the  touch  which  are  so  much  valued.  Elasticity  is 
also  most  desirable,  for  without  it  wool  could  not  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  milled  cloths. 


Most  of  the  properties  we  have  just  pointed  out  are  due  to  the 
greasy  matter  which  penetrates  more  or  less  the  animal’s  coat.  This 
lubricating  substance  is  of  a very  complex  nature,  its  composition 
varying  in  different  breeds.  The  yoke,  for  so  it  is  called,  is  more  or 
less  fluid  and  oily,  and  is  secreted  by  small  glands  developed  in 
the  skin  of  the  Sheep.  When  the  yoke  abounds,  it  cdmmunicates  to 
the  wool  both  softness  and  pliability ; if  it  is  thick  and  strongly 
coloured,  it  imparts  to  the  wool  a rough  and  coarse  feel,  which 
necessitates  a special  process  for  cleansing  or  scouring  it. 

Wool  is  naturally  either  white,  brown,  or  black.  Those  of  the  two 
last-named  colours  are  less  appreciated  than  the  first. 

The  best  wool  is  found  on  the  sides  of  the  animal’s  body,  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  croup,  and  underneath  as  far  as  the  line  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  belly.  Here,  where  the  fleece  is  less  thick  (in  fact 
wanting  altogether  in  some  varieties),  the  locks  of  wool  are  felted 

together,  and  short,  because  they  are  often  crushed  when  the  animal 
lies  down. 

, °n?e  back>  the  croup,  and  the  top  of  the  thighs,  the  regularity 
nd  uniformity  of  the  locks  both  diminish,  nor  do  they  possess  either 
he  mellowness  or  the  pliability  of  those  on  the  sides.  The  wool 

!°pi0n]heTr  an,u  lower  parts  Of  the  neck  is  frequently  found 
weak  and  pendent ; that  on  the  head  and  front  of  the  chest  is  gene 

le  ( haK,her-  ? ..-regular  in  SgS 

very  wavy.  The  wool  on  the  withers  is  almost  always  coarse  • that 
on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  frequently  valueless.  7 ' 

in  hiselo7knn°nWTUriK  * ^ ,breeds  °f  SheeP-  M-  Sanson, 

n Technical  Zoology,  classes  the  ovine  race  into  two 
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categories — the  Img-mollcd  breed,  that  is,  with  long-stapled  wool, 
straight,  or  merely  waved;  and  the  short-woollei  breed,  that  is,  those 

with  more  closely-curled  wool.  . . , , _ ,, 

In  the  long-woolled  breed  the  fleece  is  comparatively  of  small 
value  in  a manufacturing  point  of  view,  these  varieties  being  special  y 


Fig.  95. —Leicester  Race. 


devoted  to  the  production  of  food.  We  will  mention  the  principal 
bleThe°[dcSeS(Fig.  9S)  afford  a meat  which  is  deficient  in  him- 

ness  and  is  often  too  fat  and  devoic  o a\our.  rmrse-woolled 

The  Cotswold  breed  (Fig.  96  is  a large  and  coareewoolleQ 
variety,  and  is  at  the  present  time  plentiful  and  popt  . 

the  Scotch,  both  fed  and  reared 

principally  on  elevated  ground,  furnish  mutton  high 
P The  Flemish  breed  affords  a large  supply  of  tal  tM 

carcass  possesses  too  much  bone,  and  is  rather  uantm  • 

The  Breton  breed,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Morbihan  anu 
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Fig.  96.  — Cotswold  Breed  (Ewe). 


Fig-  97. — Welsh  Breed  (Ram). 


&C^ValUalt  °n  account  of  the  justly-esteemed  quality  of 
Thls  sma11  variety  wanders  at  will  over  the  Landes &  7 

16  TouareS  breed  (Fig.  98),  which  is  very  widely  distributed 
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Fig.  98. — Touareg  Breed  (Ram). 


Fig.  99.  - Southdown  Sheep. 


in  Algeria,  seek  their  food  over  enormous  tracts  of  ground,  and  pas 
from  the  desert  into  the  Tell,  and  from  the  Tell  into  the  desert, 
according  to  the  season.  Their  remarkable  prolificness  constitute 
their  principal  value. 


sa^ 


Pier  rm  — TVTprinn 
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Among  the  short-woolled  breed  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  men- 
tion the  Southdown  variety  (Fig.  99),  which  chiefly  inhabits  the 
downs  situated  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  England.  This  breed  of 
Sheep  is  the  most  remarkable  found  in  Great  Britain,  from  whence  it 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  France,  its  mutton  being  most 
deservedly  esteemed  in  both  countries. 

The  .Merino  breed  derives  its  name  from  the  habits  of  its  life 
{merino,  in  Spanish,  signifying  “ wandering  ”).  It  was  brought  into 
the  latter  country  by  the  Moors,  and  thence  introduced  into  France, 
on  account  of  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  its  wool. 

The  Spanish  Merinos  live  during  the  winter  in  the  rich  valleys 
and  fertile  plains  in  the  mild  climate  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
and  New  Castile.  They  pass  the  summer  on  the  high  mountains  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon,  Old  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Aragon — 
regions  which  are  the  most  favoured  in  all  Spain  for  the  freshness  of 
their  temperature.  Here  grows  a sweet  herbage,  much  sought  after 
by  these  Sheep,  and  which  does  not  dry  up  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  Merinos  begin  their  migrations  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  April,  and  they  are  shorn  during  their  journey.  The  estab- 
lishments devoted  to  this  operation  are  so  well  managed  that  a flock 
consisting  of  one  thousand  head  of  sheep  can  be  disburdened  of  their 
valuable  covering  in  one  day.  They  arrive  at  their  destination  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  remain 
in  the  mountains  till  September,  when  they  repair  again  to  their 
winter  quarters. 

The  Merino  sheep  is,  so  to  speak,  a cosmopolitan  animal,  and 
may  be  met  with  in  the  most  widely-divided  latitudes,  for  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Germany,  France,  the  English  colonies  at  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


The  definitive  introduction  of  this  breed  into  France  dates  from 
the  year  1766,  when  Daubenton  brought  from  Spain  a flock  which 
he  placed  in  his  domain  at  Montbard,  between  Chatillon-sur-Seine 
and  Sernur  (Cote-d'Or).  This  undoubtedly  was  the  original  stock 
of  all  the  Merinos  at  present  to  be  found  in  Burgundy.  In  1786 
hn^ii  fXTL  fou^ded  the  celebrated  Sheep  establishment  at  Ram- 
extenslvely0m  ^ breed  °f  Mennos  has  been  spread  most 

Ha-ng  been  subjected  to  various  conditions,  both  of  food  and 

us  d fhtbtreld  hAS  been  br°kei\uP  int0  varieties,  which  have 

Rambl  hW  /S-bC  dlS  mSu;sbed  under  the  names  of  Merinos  of 
Rambomllet  (Fig.  100),  of  Beauce,  of  Brie,  of  Soissonnais,  of 
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Champagne,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Mauchamp  (Fig.  101).  This  latter 
is  specially  deserving  of  notice  for  their  silky  wool. 

The  Merino  wool  varies  in  the  degrees  of  fineness  ; but  the  last- 
mentioned  race  produces  the  best,  for  it  combines  in  the  highest 


Fig  102.— Black  Breed  of  the  Landes  (Ram). 

degree  softness,  strength,  and  elasticity.  The  fleece  covers  the 
whole  skin  of  the  animal,  down  even  to  its  toes,  and  the  tip  01 
the  nose  is  the  only  part  left  free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Merino 
yields  but  indifferent  mutton,  which  is  not  only  over-burdened 
with  bone,  but  also  has  a very  decided  flavour  of  the  wool-grease 
or  yolk. 


Fig.  101. — Merino  Breed  of  Mauchamp  (Ram). 
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The  breeds  of  Berry  and  Sologne  produce  a meat  which  is  valued 
by  the  butcher,  but  their  fleece  is  of  a very  common  quality. 

The  Poitou  breed  furnishes  a large  quantity  of  fat  sheep  to  the 
markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  but  their  mutton  is  far  from  deserving 
to  be  considered  of  prime  quality. 

The  Pyrenean  breed  is  valuable  for  the  table  ; for  it  is  fine,  and 
of  an  agreeable  flavour. 

A breed  from  the  Landes  (Fig.  102)  has  a black  fleece,  and  its 
meat  is  esteemed. 


Fig.  103. — Breed  of  Larzac. 

The  breed  of  Larzac  (Fig.  103)  spends  the  fine  weather  upon 
the  plateau  of  the  mountain  of  Larzac  ^Aveyron),  and  the  winter  in 
the  plains.  This  breed  is  slender  in  shape  and  clad  with  a scanty 
fleece.  They  furnish  excellent  milk,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese. 

Sheepshearing  takes  place  every  year.  Sometimes  the  wool  is 
taken  to  market  in.  the  rough  ; at  other  times  it  is  not  clipped  until 
the  animal  has  undergone  a thorough  cleansing. 

Before  beginning  the  operation,  which  takes  place  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  Sheep  are  plunged  into  the  water 
and  their  wool  is  rubbed  with  the  hand,  to  cleanse  it  from  the 
grease ; it  is  then  cut  off  with  shears.  All  the  portions  of  the 
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fleece  which  are  cut  off  must  hold  together  without  gap  or  rent. 
Before  it  is  offered  for  sale  it  is  doubled  and  rolled  up  and  firmly 
bound. 

In  France  the  trade  in  wool  is  very  important.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  flocks  there  produce  about  two  hundred  million  pounds’ 
weight  of  wool  in  the  rough,  equivalent  to  seventy-seven  million 
pounds’  weight  of  cleansed  wool.  Scarcely  any  wool  at  all  is 
exported  ; indeed,  French  manufacturers  buy  annually  about  seventy 
to  eighty  million  pounds’  weight  of  foreign  growth. 


Fig.  104. — The  American  Bison.  ( Bison  Americanos). 


The  French  fabric,  called  merino,  has  a well-merited  renown. 
In  no  other  country  are  they  able  to  produce  such  brilliancy  and 
softness.  In  fact,  French  manufacturers  have  rendered  themselves 
distinguished  for  this  produce. 

Bos. — This  genus  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of 
the  hollow-horned  Ruminants.  It  is  composed  of  large  and  heavy 
animals,  with  concave  horns,  turned  outwards,  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent.  The  head  is  terminated  by  a wide  muzzle,  the  legs 
are  strong  and  robust ; the  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose  and  hanging, 
forming  a large  fold,  called  the  dewlap.  _ . 

Of  the  more  remarkable  species  in  this  genus  may  be  mentioned 
the  American  Bison,  the  European  Bison  or  Aueroch,  the  \ ak,  the 


Fi^.  105. — The  Musk  Ox  ( Ovibos  moschatus). 
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Musk  Ox,  the  Cape  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Common  Ox.  From 
peculiarities  in  their  horns  these  species  have  been  placed  in  various 
;ub-genera. 

The  Bison  {Bison  American™),  Fig.  104,  is  of  a thick-set  shape, 
ts  cioup  and  head  are  low  and  its  withers  very  high  ; its  head  is  short 
tnd  large  j its  horns  are  small,  lateral,  far  apart,  black,  and  rounded, 
.ts  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  covered  with  thick,  curly,  dark 
irown  wool,  which  becomes  very  long  in -winter.  The  rest’ of  its 
>ody  is,  on  the  contrary,  covered  with  a short  dark  brown  coat.  Its 
ail  is  short,  and  terminated  by  a tuft  of  long  hair.  This  immense 
nimal  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  America,  especially  the  plateaux 
n the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  spring,  herds 
f thousands  of  Bisons,  crowded  closely  together,  make  their  way  up 
om  the  south  to  the  north  of  these  vast  steppes ; in  the  autumn 
ley  m lgi ate  again  to  the  south.  When  the  summer  comes,  these 
ild  troops  break  up,  and  the  Bisons  separate  into  small  herds 
aided  by  two  or  three  old  males.  Bisons  are  not  ferocious  in  their 

nnn^/%,  ? attlCk  maD’  but  wil1  defend  themselves  when 

ounded.  They  then  become  formidable  adversaries,  for  their 

nilTUS  ieadS’  Wt  dimished  with  horns>  and  their  fore-feet,  are 
ous^ tWaP°S'  their  migrations’  their  numbers  are  so  enor- 
wastated.  ^ advanC£  everything  that  comes  in  their  way  is 

e TElenWPeRS-  BiS°n’  °r  ^u^roch  (Bison  bonasus),  is,  next  to 
ammaTs  ' ^m°fr0S’  fd  Giraffe,  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
c ' , ^ 1S  nearly  six  feet  high,  measured  at  its  withers  Its 
>rns  are  large,  round,  and  lateral,  and  its  tail  is  long;  the  front  of 

om  halraS,£r„^  the  Si0ulderst  is  ciarse,  Sarsh, 

Sed  TS  = ? Tfrt  °f  lls  throat>  d0™  “>  bleast,  if 

ma,,e- “d  t,,e  oflts  b°d? 
fhis  animal  is  the  Urus  of  the  ancients.  It  formerly  lived  in 

the  ^arshy  foI,ests  of  temperate  Europe,  even  in  Great  Britain 
th  time  of  Caesar  it  was  still  to  be  found  in  Germany  S' 

d more'rarT^A0/ Sr  a"d  h‘S  .conq?eats>  U has  become ’more 
0 provinces  of  Russa  '“«“»<>%  to  be  found  in 

>nt  nf  r A J^nssia— the  forest  of  Bialystok,  in  the  govern 
lucasian  remit  vtlT™”  of,Awh.asie>  a dependency  of  the 
“Perot  of  Russia  to  preventive  tetracdoTo^lf"  the 

S ?1b;  “led  rvithout  his  permissSn  “ “d 

Vale  (Bum  grumiens,  Linn.)  has  a large  tuft  of  woolly  hair 
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on  its  head,  and  a sort  of  mane  on  its  neck ; the  underneath  part  of 
its  body,  particularly  around  the  legs,  is  covered  with  very  bushy, 
long,  pendent  hair ; its  tail,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  hair, 
resembles  that  of  a horse ; while  its  voice  is  low  and  monotonous, 
becoming  harsh  and  discordant  when  the  animal  is  excited. 

It  is  found  undomesticated  on  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
It  is  then  wild,  irascible,  and  dangerous;  but  when  captured  and 
broken  in  it  proves  a useful  servant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and 
the  north  of  China,  who  utilise  it  as  we  do  our  cattle.  Its  milk  is 
excellent;  and  its  strength  in  carrying  loads  and  dragging  ploughs 
and  conveyances  extraordinary.  But  it  is  with  difficulty  they  are 
tamed,  for  their  disposition  is  always  restless  and  wilful,  and  subject 
to  fits  of  bad  temper.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  coarse 
fabrics  are  made  from  its  hair. 

The  tail  of  this  Ruminant  has  long  been  valued  in  the  East. 
Attached  to  the  end  of  a lance,  with  the  Mussulmans  it  is  the  insignia 
of  the  dignity  of  Pacha ; and  the  higher  this  dignity  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  tails  which  the  possessor  of  rank  has  a right  to  have 
carried  before  him.  The  Chinese  also  adorn  themselves  with  the 
tail  of  the  Yak,  dyed  red,  by  placing  it  in  their  caps.  It  is  more- 
over employed  as  a switch  for  driving  away  flies. 

Yaks  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  Europe,  and  they 
have  bred  in  England  and  France.  The  frequenters  of  the  various 
Zoological  Gardens  must  be  well  acquainted  with  it.  For  the  sake 
of  their  long  silky  hair  hopes  are  entertained  of  acclimatising  them. 

The  Musk  Ox  ( Ovibos  moschatus),  Fig.  105,  is  much  smaller  than 
the  Common  Ox,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
Sheep.  Its  forehead  is  arched ; its  mouth  small ; its  muzzle  com- 
pletely covered  with  hair;  and  its  horns,  which  are  very  large,  are 
closely  united  at  the  base,  and  bending  downwards  over  the  sides 
of  its  head,  suddenly  turn  backwards  and  upwards  at  the  tips.  Its 
long  and  abundant  coat  is  of  a dark  brown  colour.  It  exhales 
a strong  odour  of  musk,  which  even  impregnates  the  flesh.  1 his 
animal  inhabits  North  America  below  the  Polar  circle,  and  Jives 
in  families  of  from  twenty  to  a hundred  individuals,  among  which 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  males.  In  the  month 
of  August  the  latter  become  so  jealous  that  they  fight  even  to 
the  very  death.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  heaviness,  the  Musk 
Ox  climbs  over  rocks  almost  as  nimbly  as  a Goat,  and  its  speed 
across  the  rocky,  rough,  barren  grounds,  its  principal  habitat,  lor  am 
animal  so  clumsy,  is  truly  astonishing.  ! 

The  Cape  Buffalo  ( Bulletins  CaJ/ir)  is  distinguished,  by  its  large 
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horns,  from  all  the  other  species  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  the 
flattened  bases  of  which  cover  the  top  of  its  head  like  a helmet, 
only  leaving  a triangular  space  between  them.  The  horns  of  this 
African  Ruminant  are  black,  while  its  coat  is  brown.  It  lives  in 
numerous  herds  in  the  thickest  forests  of  Southern  Africa,  from  the 
northern  limits  of  Cape  Colony  as  far  as  Guinea.  When  in  the  open 
country  it  is  shy  and  cautious,  but  is  formidable  and  aggressive 
when  hunted  in  the  woods,  which  form  its  principal  retreat.  Buffalo 
hunting  is  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  natives  of  the  south  of 
Africa ; and  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger,  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  respective  characters  are  inverted,  and  it  is  the  Buffalo  which 
chases  the  hunters  (Fig.  106). 

_ The  Zebu  (Bos  Indian)  from  Hindostan  is  regarded  as  a sacred 
animal  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  Common  Buffalo  (Bos  bubalus,  Briss.)  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  the  warm  and  damp  parts  of  India  and  the  neighbouring 
isles,  from  whence  it  has  spread  into  Persia,  Arabia,  the  south  of 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  an  Ox.  Its 
bulging  forehead,  which  is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  bears  two  black 
horns,  turned  outwards,  and  marked  in  front  by  a longitudinal  and 
prominent  ridge.  . Its  coat  is  coarse  and  scant,  except  on  its  throat 
and  cheeks,  and  it  has  a very  small  dewlap.  It  lives  in  numerous 
herds  in  marshy  and  low  plains,  where  it  delights  in  wallowing.  It 
is  of  a wild  and  untractable  disposition,  particularly  towards  strangers  • 
and,  in  order  to  make  use  even  of  those  which  are  the  tamest^  the 
more  perfectly  to  control  them,  a ring  of  iron  is  passed  though  their 
nostrils.  Their,  flesh  is  indifferent,  but  their  milk  is  good.  In  the 

cultivation  ot  rice— that  cereal  particularly  requiring  moist  land 

their  services  are  most  valuable,  for  their  power  of  draught  even 
when  immersed  to  the  knees  in  mud,  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
animals  in  a similar  situation.  In  the  Campagna  of  Rome  the  Buffalo 
is  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated 
picture  of  “ The  Reapers,”  by  Leopold  Robert.  In  the  Crimea 
they  are  also  utilised.  Those  who  served  with  the  allied  army  before 
Sebastopol  will  remember  them.  y 

r T5e  1^r01d1Vction  of  the  Buffalo  into  Greece  and  Italy  dates  only 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  skin  is  excellent  for  making  armour  to 
guard  against  cutting  weapons.  & 

1 he  Arnee  must  be  considered  as  a variety  of  this  species  Its 

sideband  flat" mlafrgeVabn ^ ^ ^ !?"g’  wrmlded  on  their  concave 
side  ancl  flat  m front.  It  is  principally  found  in  Hindostan. 

We  now  come  to  the  common  Ox  (Bos  taurus). 
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The  male  and  female  of  this  species  are  called  respectively  Bull 
and  Cow  The  Bull  is  easily  offended,  wild,  and  its  violent  dis- 
position prevents  its  being  used  in  agricultural  labour ; and  its  dry 
and  sinewy  flesh  is  not  good  as  food.  The  young  males  are  called 
Steers  and  the  females  Heifers.  Although  we  talk  in  general  terms 
of  the  Domestic  Ox,  yet  the  term  Ox  is  also  applied  to  an  emasculated 

BUl  There  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  stretching  from  the  town  of 
Arles  to  the'  Mediterranean,  a vast  extent  of  marshy  land,  intersected 
bv  woods.  This  tract  has  been  formed  by  successive  deposits  of  the 
river,  and  is  called  the  Camargue.  Large  herds  of  cattle  live  m an 
almost  wild  state  in  these  humid  plains  and  solitary  woods  The 
Bulls  of  the  Camargue  are  all  black,  of  a moderate  size,  w ith  long 
tapering  horns.  Their  wild  nature,  agility,  and  exceptional  s rength 
render  them  very  dangerous.  They  are  employed  m the  Bull-fi0h  , 
or  “ courses,”  of  which  the  Provengals  and  inhabitants  of  Bas- 

Languedoc  are  so  passionately  fond.  ,,  A 

The  herds  of  the  Camargue  are  guarded  by  herdsmen  called 

Gardians.  These  are  armed  with  a trident,  and  counted  on 
small  spirited  Horses  (Camargue  Horses),  which,  like  the  Oxen, 
gmze  a?  Hberty  in  this  delta,  men  about  to  be  killed,  the  cattle 
fre  penned  up,  allowed  a little  rest,  and  better  food,  to  improve  their 

fleSlIn  South  America,  especially  in  the  vast  pampas  of  the  basin  of 
La  Plata,  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  are  to  be  found,  descended 
from  animals  introduced  into  those  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
appropriation  by  Europeans.  At  one  time  innumerable  quantises  of. 
these  were  killed  only  for  their  hides,  which  were  sent  to  a 1 the 
markets  of  the  world  in  the  untanned  state  ; but  at  the  present  d. 
the  Buenos  Ayrians  have  learnt  to  manage  the  meat  so  as  to  forward 
it  drv  or  pressed  to  a great  distance.  1 he  flesh  of  these  cattle  . 
now  employed  to  make  Liebig’s  “Extract  of  Meat, ' from  wMch  soup 
can  be  made  at  a minute’s  notice.  This  new  preparation  1a  dry 
and  concentrated  extract  made  from  the  liquor  which  remains  af ter 
boiling  down  the  beef.  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  consumes  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  this  cxtractum  canus,  the  inv cn  ion 

In  spite  of  the  immense  slaughter,  there  appears  to  be  no  d|immj| 
tion  in  the  number  of  wild  cattle,  which  wander  tar  an  "R ). 
these  vast  regions  of  America,  because  the  destruction  v n 
nlace  is  fully  compensated  for  by  their  annual  increase. 

Much  ink  has  been  used  and  much  paper  has  been  spoiled  m the 
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endeavour  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ox  : but,  even 

and* are  TfteT  M ^ at  the  °Utset  of  the  disc«ssion, 

are,  after  all,  compelled  to  proceed  on  conjecture.  Is  the 

Domestic  Ox  a descendant  of  any  one  of  the  wild  species  of  the 

b^Buffon  ™ ^ ? This  °Pinion>  which  was  that  adopted 

by  Bulfon,  is  now  abandoned.  Are  we  to  seek  in  Europe1  the 

OrTs  k no  The  I4,!  7S*?  °r  “ ^ the  cradte  °f  <*&£? 

u is  it  not  the  case  that  the  bovine  races  of  the  East  and  West  have 
each  respectively  their  own  special  origin?  and  would  it  not  be 
imprudent  to  assert  that  the  latter  are  derived  from  the  former  since 

fron^tlS  so  aToneyousafUe  ^ ^ 

we  have  seen,  is  now  spread  over  the  entire  of  E ZtS  formin' 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  its  wealth  How’  inrWrf 

animal  forms  the  t/ost  LfuEsiEE J 

PlfheTpeboftmaemOSt  7OT'T  a*r“ 

Wholesome  food,  the  manure  arising  ^ «f 

H^^EralE ’ EETwiEE  aS  ,'Sfp0pi"'lrl>'  Sieved  1 

ee:  its?  ^ 

tion  of  danger  are  also  qualities  possessed  by  TeOv3  Tf  S™?’ 
ms  own  fault  or  that  of  hie  m,irifl  i,n(:  - \ . e Ux-  If,  either  by 
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from  them  domestic  cattle  may  be  looked  at  in  four  different  aspects  : 
is  beasts  of  burden,  that  is,  producers  of  mechanical  force  apphca 
to  Ae  cultivation  of  the  soil ; as  supplying  milk ; as  furmshmg  meat , 
nnd  lastly  as  makers  of  manure  or  fertilising  matter.  Allowing  all 

£ S question  arises,  is  it  possible  to  manage  the  breeding  and 
bus,  the  question  a £sure  the  maximum  result  of  all  these 

Z elements?  All  the  agriculturists  who  have ,M «njn 
S S toess  for  fattening,  and  richness  of  fertilising  residuum 

Saged  at  the  expense  of  the  others  A good  breed ffor  work  can 

r 'Lyon:  ^ others  must,  to 

^tent,Le  s crihcei  * - 

breCfgl“eihe  most  useful  product  which  Ute  Ox  affords. 

mically  as  possible,  an  animal  excelling  tl  m°st  be  taken 

pa^S^vTop  *0=:  parts  which  furnish  the  joints  which  are 

m°  AcfoSfto  these  ideas,  ^ i^p^pordon,"  and 

butcher  is  that  m which  flesh  surpasses  b P P ^ thfi 

in  which  the  hinder  parts  are  more  My  develo] ^ , furnish 

expense  of  the  neck  and 

- b‘ > sreat 

deStC"herefore,  are  the  points 

Ox  approaches  the  butcher’s  ideal?  The  answer  is,  g 

combined  with  depth  and  length.  animal  is  in  the  thorax, 

“The  deeper,”  says  M.  Sanson,  fthe  *X  rloser  it  is  to  the 
in  proportion  to  its  size— m vulgar  tern  , . anb  the 

ground;  added  to  this,  the  longer  it  is  u isP,;ade  up, 

thicker  it  is,  or,  as  is  common  > , comparison  with  its 

the  greater  amount  of  clear  meat  it  gives  F 
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absolute  or  living  weight,  and  the  better  it  approaches  to  the  desired 
type.”  * 

There  are  certain  accessory  characteristics  which  must  have  their 
due  importance  as  likewise  forming  a prominent  feature  in  the 
type  of  the  Ox  which  is  intended  for  the  butcher.  It  must  have 
slenderly-made  bones,  a fine  head,  skin  supple  and  not  too  thick, 
moderate  dewlap,  thin  and  downy  hair,  calm  visage,  quiet  and  mild 
look.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a certainty  that  the  Ox  which  combines 
these  and  the  former  attributes  possesses  a special  fitness  for  becom- 
ing good  beef. 


Next  to  meat,  milk  is  the  most  valuable  product  which  this 
race  furnishes  us — a source  of  wealth  to  the  producers,  for  it  is  an 
article  of  universal  consumption.  Thus  it  may  be  easily  understood 
how  important  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  in  the 
maiket,  from  certain  outward  signs,  what  are  the  milking  qualities  of 

a •G°'r’  anC!  t0  be  a^e.  to  an‘ive  at  a correct  conclusion,  even  in 
a Heifer,  whether  she  will  be  a good  or  bad  milker.  In  spite,  there- 
tore,  of  certain  preconceived  opinions,  the  discovery  of  Francois 
Guenon,  a farmer  of  Gironde,  should  be  welcomed  : it  asserted  the 
possibility  of  determining  at  once,  from  a mere  examination  of  the 
Cow,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  it  would  furnish,  as 
well  as  the  period  of  its  lactation.  Does  not  this  statement  rather 
savoui  of  exaggeration  ? Do  the  data  on  which  it  is  based  present 
any  degree  of  scientific  value  ? A Commission,  nominated  by  the 
National  Government  of  France  in  1848,  was  charged  to  solve  these 
questions. 

This  Cow-dealer  and  farmer— for  such  was  Guenon’s  business- 
had  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  practically  a great  number 
and  variety  of  cattle.  He  remarked  that  in  Cows  the  hairs  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  udders  are  turned  upwards,  and  added  to  this 

aseSto  fo^meXteS  m0re1°r1leS;S  °Ver  the  reSion  of  the  perineum,  so 
as  to  form  a.  figure,  which  he  describes  under  the  name  of  an 

By  a multipllcity  of  observations,  he  became  convinced 
that  a Cow’s  power  of  giving  milk  varied  in  proportion  to  the  sTze 

according  He011’  T'  ^ Cows  into  orders  and  classes 

hhf  discover  i C£rtainly  somewhat  exaggerated  the  merits  of 

dieted  Th is  the  rm  S°me  P°T?  113  /aCtS  Were  clearly  contra- 
SI  ter  , lhls  the  Commission  did  not  fail  to  see.  Still  however 

th^  ?hdit0  confess,that  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis  was  correct  and 
that  the  longer  and  wider  the  so-called  escutcheon 


* “ Application  de  la  Zoolec/uiie.” 
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the  greater  are  its  milking  qualities.  Hence  results  a probability 
of  knowing  approximately,  by  the  inspection  of  the  udder,  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  may  be  expected  from  a Cow.*  By  taking 
notice  of  certain  outward  indications,  such  as  those  furnished  by  the 
bulk,  size,  and  consistence  of  the  udder,  the  development  of  the 
milk  veins,  &c.,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a careful  or  experienced 
observer  can  be  much  in  fault. 

As  far  as  regards  the  richness  of  milk,  Guenon  considers  that  it 
finds  its  maximum  in  those  Cows  which  have  the  skin  of  their  udders 
of  a yellowish  hue,  freckled  with  black  or  reddish  spots,  furnished 
with  fine  and  scanty  hair,  and  covered  with  a greasy  substance, 
which  becomes  detached  when  it  is  scratched  on  the  surface. 

This  escutcheon  of  Guenon  exists  in  males  also,  but  is  much  less 
extensive  and  varied  in  shape.  In  them  it  might  perhaps  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  an  indication  of  their  fitness  to  procreate  stock 
likely  to  be  good  milkers. 

In  Calves  this  characteristic  is  but  indifferently  developed, 
both  on  account  of  its  smallness  and  also  the  bushy  hair  which 
often  hides  the  hind-quarters.  Nevertheless,  with  a little  attention 
it  may  be  discovered.  It  is  more  clearly  shown  on  the  Cow-Calves 
than  on  the  Bull-Calves,  but  it  is  only  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year  that  it  attains  its  precise  size  and  shape.  Cows  do  not  gyve 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  at  all  periods  of  their  life.  They  furnis 
the  largest  amount  when  they  have  suckled  several  Calves.  Fig.  10 
represents  some  Cows  and  Calf. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  milkers  in  every  race ; the  propor- 
tion, however,  of  each  presents  a certain  constant  character,  y 
which  some  breeds  may  be  recognised  as  possessing  a eci  e 
superiority  for  milking.  Climate  and  the  nature  of  the  pasturage  ia^e 
also  great  influence  on  the  milking  qualities  of  different  races.  _ t 
may  be  stated,  in  a general  way,  that  in  France  the  best  mi  'ing 
Cows  are  those  which  inhabit  mild  and  damp  districts,  sue  i as  t ie 
northern  and  western  coasts.  The  most  noted  producers  o t is 
article  of  universal  consumption  are  the  Cows  of  Holland,  Handers, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany,  and  some  individuals  belonging  to  t iese 
breeds  will  give  as  much  as  from  five  to  six  gallons  of  milk  a ay- 

Among  foreign  breeds  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  C lanne 
Islands,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Alderney  and  Jersey  ; those  o 
Ayrshire,  in  Scotland;  the  Schwitz,  or  Swiss  breed;  and  tie  Jura 

* See  Guenon’s  work,  “ Chcix  de  Vaches  laiticres ,”  published  at  Paris  in  1847, 
and  accompanied  with  plates  exemplifying  his  system. 
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breed,  which  belongs  as  much  to  France  as  Switzerland,  compre- 
hending as  it  does  all  the  cattle  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  separating  these  countries.  The  latter  breed 


Fig.  109. — Norman  Bull. 


Fig.  no — Breton  Bull. 


is  that  which  supplies  the  cheese-making  companies  established  in  the 
departments  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Ain.  We  here  represent  two 
French  breeds,  the  Norman  and  the  Breton  (Figs.  109  and  no) 

hioB  t mUSt  1?ow  pass  on  ^ those  breeds  which  are  held  in  the 
g est  reputation  for  their  capacity  for  labour  as  well  as  producing 


2q(5  mammalia. 

beef;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are  generally  bred  with  both 
ends  in  view. 

In  the  possession  of  working  Oxen,  France  has  an  unquestionable 


Fig  in.— Bull  of  La  Garonne. 


Fig.  1 12.— Cow  of  Bearn. 


superiority  ; to  such  extent,  indeed,  that  the  breeds  belonging  o 
that  country  are  almost  the  only  ones  we  shall  mention  under  t ns 
head.  The  principal  of  these  come  from  Vendee,  Auvergne,  a 
Garonne  (Fig.  m),  Gascony,  Bearn  (Fig.  112),  Bazadois  (rig.  n j;> 
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La  Camargue,  those  of  Maine  and  Morvan,  which  unfortunately  are 
disappearing,  and,  lastly,  those  of  Algeria. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  surpasses  all  other  nations  in  Oxen 
fit  for  the  butcher;  and  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  every  true 
Englishman  is  nationally  a believer  in  the  excellence  of  roast  beef. 
The  most  celebrated  British  stock  is  the  Durham,  or  Short-horned 
breed,  which  has  been  introduced  on  the  Continent,  and,  by  mixing 
\\ith  other  breeds,  has  produced  the  most  magnificent  results.  The 

nDfU;r^d  f !h<;  m0St  valuable  of  ab  the  bovine  species;  most 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  are  adults  at  the  age  of  three  years 


rig.  1 13.  Cow  of  Bazadois. 

while  the  Ox  in  the  natural  conditions  of  its  development  is  not 
completely  formed  until  the  age  of  six  years.  1 1 

the  next  to  be  mentioned  are  the  breeds  of  Hereford  Devon 

Hirrhl"ayi  m Scotlaad)>  or  tbe  hornless  breed,  and  that  of  the  West 
°f  Scxotlandi  then,  on  the  Comment,  the  Hungarfan 
eed  (Tig.  114)  remarkable  for  its  elongated  horns-  and  the 

&:fbav^)'  ?Tich.ri  4**  cSM  tt 

over  the  entire  basin  of  Ih  °tL  ^ 011  f ^ JUt  !as  Sraduaby  extended 

the  breeVs'of  Mahe" a°ndMo™?  ^ 

texture,  shape,  a„d  manner  of  growth  oflh^fS  £££££ 
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Fig.  114. — Hungarian  Oxen. 


Fig.  1 15—  Charolaise  Bull. 


"hese  projections,  which  are  called  antlers , and  not  horns,  ate  bony 
olid,  and  more  or  less  branching  ; they  are  also  devoid  ot  t ie  o 
:asing  which  exists  in  all  the  hollow-horned  Ruminants.  1 y 
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off,  and  are  renewed  periodically  every  year  up  to  a certain  age, 
hence  comes  their  descriptive  appellation. 

In  the  adult  individual  the  antler  is  composed  of  a cylindrical  or 
flattened  stem,  varying  in  shape  according  to  the  species,  which  is 
called  the  brow-antler , from  which  branch  out  at  intervals  slighter 
and  shorter  additions,  called  tines  or  branches.  The  base  of  the 
stem  of  the  antler  is  surrounded  with  a circle  of  small  bony  ex- 
crescences, which  afford  a passage  to  the  blood-vessels  intended 
to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  antler ; these  are  called  burrs. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  various  terms  used  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  antlers.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  brow  of  the  young 
animal  two  small  elevations  or  knobs  are  seen  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, above  each  of  which  there  soon  grows  a cartilaginous  pro- 
longation, which  is  not  long  before  it  assumes  a bony  texture. 
Until  they  become  perfectly  hard  these  two  early  sprouts  are 
protected  against  any  external  friction  by  a kind  of  velvety  skin, 
which  serves  as  a vehicle  for  the  calcareous  matter,  and  dries  up  as 
soon  as  ossification  is  accomplished,  the  beast  getting  rid  of  the 
velvet  by  rubbing  its  head  against  a tree.  The  short  horns  which 
then  adorn  its  brow  take  the  name  of  dags.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  third  year  the  dags  fall  off,  but  soon  after  they  are  replaced 
by  other  and  longer  ones,  which  throw  out  their  first  tines.  From 
this  time  they  are  considered  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  antler. 

Every  year,  at  a certain  time — that  is,  immediately  after  the 
young  are  produced — the  antlers  fall  off,  and  in  growing  again 
acquire  an  additional  branch,  up  to  the  date  when  they  attain  the 
limit  of  maturity  peculiar  to  each  species. 

The  falling  off  and  periodical  renewal  of  these  bony,  highly 
developed  excrescences,  is  certainly  a very  curious  phenomenon. 
It  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  take  several  years  for  the  horns  to  regain, 
as  they  do,  equal  or  even  larger  dimensions  than  their  predecessors  ; 
nevertheless,  they  shoot  out  all  complete  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks. 
Still,  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simple  enough.  The  skin  which 
covers  the  base  of  the  antler  is  traversed  by  a large  number  of 
blood-vessels,  which  supply  the  phosphate  of  lime  necessary  to 
solidify  the  bony  parts.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  antler  has 
acquired  the  full  growth  which  it  is  to  attain  in  each  year,  this  skin 
continues  to  receive  the  requisite  flow  of  blood;  it  retains,  in  fact  its 
living  action.  But  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  complete,  and  ’the 
ossification  finished,  the  burrs  increase  in  size,  strangulate  the  vessels, 
and  stop  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluid.  This  skin  then  withers  and 
comes  away  from  the  antler,  which,  thus  laid  bare  and  no  longer 
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receiving  nourishment,  gradually  wastes  away  or  decays,  and  falls  off 
at  the  end  of  a few  months,  again  making  its  appearance  in  the 
approaching  season. 

Except  in  the  Reindeer,  it  is,  amongst  Ruminants,  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  the  males  to  shed  then  antlers. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  are  rematkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  shape,  the  dignity  ot  their  attitudes,  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  their  movements,  the  slenderness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
sustained  rapidity  of  their  flight.  They  have  a very  short  tail ; 
moderately  sized  and  pointed  ears ; their  nostrils  are  generally 
situated  in  a muzzle,  and  their  eye  is  clear  and  full  of  gentleness. 
In  most  of  the  species  there  is,  below  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  a 
small  depression,  called  a tear-pit,  which  is  nothing  but  a sort  of 
gland,  secreting  a peculiar  fluid.  This  gland  is  not,  however,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  name,  the  place  from  which  the  tears 
proceed. 

The  coat  of  Ruminants  which  shed  their  horns  is  generally 
brown  or  fawn-coloured.  It  is  composed  of  short,  close,  and 
brittle  hair,  which  assumes  a somewhat  woolly  nature  in  the  in- 
clement regions  of  the  extreme  North,  more  especially  in  the  winter 
season. 

These  Ruminants  live  in  small  droves  or  herds  in  forests,  on 
mountains  or  plains,  and  feed  on  leaves,  buds,  grass,  moss,  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c.  They  are  distributed  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  both  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  climates.  The  Reindeer  and 
Elk  are  peculiar  to  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres ; but 
numerous  species  are  allotted  to  hot  and  temperate  countries. 

The  family  of  Cervidse  contains  the  genera  of  Tarandus  (Rein- 
deer), Moschus  (Musk  Deer),  Cervns  (Red  Deer),  Dama  (Fallow 
Deer). 

Reindeer  ( Rangifer  tarandus). — The  horns  of  the  Reindeer 
present  a characteristic  arrangement,  which  enables  us,  without 
difficulty,  to  recognise  the  animal.  From  the  principal  stem,  which 
is  cylindrical  and  very  short,  spring  two  considerable  branches,  of 
flattened  shape,  the  longest  of  which  tends  upwards  with  various 
twists,  terminating  in  an  indefinite  number  of  branches  ; the  other, 
stretching  horizontally  over  the  muzzle,  is  more  moderate  in  the 
number  of  its  points.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  is  only  of  the 
general  conformation  of  these  horns  which  we  are  here  speaking, 
or,  as  it  were,  their  typical  shape,  which  may,  indeed,  vary  to  an 
infinite  degree  without  the  chief  lines  of  conformation  ceasing  to 
exist. 


Fig.  116. — Reindeer. 
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We  have  already  said  these  antlers  do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
the  male  in  this  race ; the  female  also  has  them,  but  of  smaller 
proportions.  In  the  male  animal,  these  antlers  sometimes  attain 
dimensions  which  are  really  extraordinary;  some  have  been  measured 
which  are  nearly  four  feet  long.  This  natural  ornament  is  entirely 
renewed  in  eight  months,  and,  in  the  females,  five  months  suffice. 
The  males  and  barren  females  lose  their  horns  in  the  course  of 
October ; the  breeding  females,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  shed  them 
until  the  time  of  bringing  forth  their  young,  that  is,  in  the  month  of 
May. 

. The  Reindeer  (Fig.  n6)is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Deer,  but 
it  is  heavier  built  Its  head  is  wide,  and  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
Ox , but  there  is  no  muzzle,  and  the  nostrils  open  in  the  midst  of 
the  hair.  The  legs  are  finely  made,  although  less  slender  than  those 
of  the  Stag,  and  are  terminated  by  firm  and  strong  feet.  The  latter 
are  covered  all  over  with  stiff  hair,  even  on  the  underneath  part  a 
circumstance  which  singularly  facilitates  the  animal's  tread  on  ice 
and  frozen  snow.  Its  coat  is  rough,  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  and 
is  pendent  under  the  throat ; in  the  winter  it  becomes  woolly,  and 
frequently  changes  colour  to  white. 


The  Reindeei  is  a native  of  the  icy  deserts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  the  most  northerly  countries  in  whicli  man  has  placed  his  abode’ 
It  is  found  m Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Lapland,  Finland,  and  the 
whole  of  Northern  Russia,  m Siberia,  Tartary,  and,  lastly,  in  Canada 
and  all  the  adjacent  isles.  In  Russia  it  sometimes  migrates  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Reindeer  is  a most  valuable  animal  to  the  people  who  dwell 
about  the  Arctic  circle.  Without  it,  existence  in  these  high  latitudes 
would  scarcely  be  possible.  We  can  hardly  form  a just  idea  of  the 
services  which  this  animal  renders,  more  especially  to  the  Laplanders 
for  to  them  it  fills  the  place  of  Horse,  Ox,  and  Sheep;  for,  when 
domesticated,  it  goes  m harness  like  the  first,  and  drags  sledges  and 
carriages  even  with  great  rapidity.  On  even  ground  it  can  travel 
seven  or  eight  leagues  an  hour  ; but  its  ordinary  pace  is  from  four  to 
fiv^e  leagues  m that  space  of  time.  There  is,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  a picture  representing  a Reindeer  which  carried  an 
officer  charged  with  urgent  dispatches  a distance  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  in  forty-eight  hours  ; that  is  to  say  an  uninter 
rupted  pace  of  six  leagues  and  a half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
journey  the  poor  animal  is  reported  to  have  died 

A collar  Tllm  ifff  "g  ,“d  lhe  Rd»d«r  is  most  simple. 

A collar  of  skin  is  fastened  round  its  neck,  and  from  this  a trace 
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hangs  down,  which,  passing  under  the  belly,  is  fastened  into  a hole 
bored  in  the  front  of  the  sledge.  The  rein  consists  of  a single  cord 
fastened  to  the  root  of  the  animal’s  antlers,  and  the  driver  drops  it  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  back,  according  to  the  side  to  which  he 
wishes  to  direct  the  animal.  The  vehicle  being  very  light,  travelling 
may  be  rapidly  performed  in  this  equipage,  but  not  without  running 
some  risk  of  breaking  your  neck ; for,  to  avoid  being  upset,  one 
must  be  very  skilful  in  this  sort  of  locomotion.  The  Laplander  is  a 
perfect  master  of  this  art. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  most  important  articles  this 
Ruminant  of  the  Arctic  regions  yields  to  man.  The  female  produces 
milk  superior  to  that  of  the  Cow,  and  from  it  butter  and  cheese  of 
excellent  quality  are  made.  Its  flesh,  which  is  nutritious  and  sweet, 
forms  a precious  alimentary  resource  in  the  Polar  regions.  Its  coat 
furnishes  thick  and  warm  clothing,  and  its  skin  is  converted  into 
strong  and  supple  leather.  The  long  hairs  on  the  neck  of  this 
animal  are  also  used  for  sewing,  while  out  of  its  tendons  string  is 
manufactured.  From  the  old  antlers  of  the  Reindeer  various  utensils 
are  made,  such  as  spoons,  knife-handles,  &c.,  and  when  the  horns 
are  young,  gelatine  is  extracted  from  them  by  submitting  them  to  a 
severe  course  of  boiling.  Their  excrement,  when  dried,  is  formed 
into  bricks,  which  serve  for  fuel.  Many  tribes  even  turn  to  advantage 
the  cropped  lichens  contained  in  the  stomach  of  a slaughtered 
animal.  The  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  add  to  these  lichens 
chopped  meat,  blood,  and  fat;  when  this  mess  is  smoke-dried, 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  The  4 oungouses,  or  nomadic  inhabi- 
tants of  Siberia,  add  wild  berries  to  the  northern  delicacy,  then 
make  it  into  cakes,  which  rank  high  among  the  articles  of  their 
cuisine. 

The  Reindeer  is  truly  an  invaluable  companion  to  the  people  of 
high  latitudes.  The  poorest  Laplander  possesses  at  least  several  pairs ; 
while  the  wealthy  have  immense  herds  of  from  foui  to  five  hundred, 
even  sometimes  of  several  thousand  of  these  animals.  During  the 
day  they,  are  taken  to  graze  ; and  at  night  they  are  shut  up  in  sheds, 
or  left  out  of  doors  in  an  inclosure  sufficiently  high  to  shelter  them 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  These  flocks  need  a great  deal  o 
supervision,  as  the  Reindeer  is  somewhat  inclined  to  return  to  its 
wild  life  if  granted  too  much  liberty.  All  the  individuals  composing 
these  herds  are  marked  with  the  brand  of  the  proprietor,  so  that  they 
may  be  recognised  when  they  stray  in  the  woods,  or  when  the  flocks 

get  mixed.  . . . 

The  Wild  Reindeer  unite  in  vast  herds,  whicn  migrate  man  one 
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climate  to  another  according  to  the  seasons.  In  winter  they  come 
down  into  the  plains  or  valleys  near  the  sea-coast,  and  there  feed  on 
the  lichens  which  they  excavate  with  their  feet  from  under  the  snow. 
In  summer  they  ascend  the  plateaux  to  graze  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  mountain  shrubs.  They  are,  moreover,  induced  to  select 
these  elevated  situations  in  the  warm  season  to  lessen  the  attacks  of 
the  Horse  and  Gad-flies,  which  otherwise  would  incessantly  prey  upon 
them.  The  latter  insects,  at  the  time  when  these  quadrupeds 
change  their  coat,  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  skin; 
the  larvse,  after  they  are  hatched,  penetrate  under  the  epidermis, 
causing  acute  pain. 


Hunting  Reindeer  is  actively  prosecuted  in  every  country  where 
they  exist.  The  time  of  their  migration,  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
is  the  period  when  the  greatest  havoc  in  their  ranks  is  made.  For, 
through  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  fear,  they  precipitate  themselves 
en  masse  into  passes,  where  they  succumb  in  vast  numbers  to  the 
blows  of  those  who  are  lying  in  wait  for  them.  As  there  are  always 
numeious  streams  to  be  crossed  in  their  route,  and  as  when  immersed 
in  the  water  they  are  more  completely  at  man’s  mercy,  such  situa- 
tions are  frequently  selected  by  the  hunter.  Sometimes  the  slaughter 
made  on  such  occasions  is  immense.  The  autumn  hunting  is  always 
more  productive  than  that  of  the  spring ; in  the  first  place,  these 
animals  then  are  much  fatter  than  they  are  after  enduring  the  severity 
of  winter ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  water-courses,  which  are  then 
completely  thawed,  afford  greater  advantage  to  the  pursuers. 

Extreme  cold  is  a necessity  to  the  Reindeer.  When  this  animal 
is  conveyed  into  warm,  or  only  temperate  climates,  it  soon  dies,  and 
never  breeds ; the  menagerie  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  however,  generally 
manage  to  keep  a few  specimens.  . 3 

The  Elk  or  Moose  (Alces  machlis).—  The  Elk,  like  the  Reindeer  is 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  horns.  They  do  not  spread 
out  into  branches  either  at  the  base  or  middle  part;  but  from  their 
burr  or  commencement  they  widen  out  into  a large  palmated  surface 
which  is  terminated  by  a series  of  rather  deep  jags  or  nothings! 

1 hese  horns  are  solid,  and  are  consequently  very  heavy  • in  adults 
their  weight  attains  occasionally  to  as  much  as  eighty  pounds  To 

a masi°f.thls  kind  a strong  and  thick-set  neck  is  necessary  • 
and  when  an  Elk  is  examined,  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  this  pit 
of  the  body  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  observer’s  notice.  It  is^he 

th?teMnthi  Ho0f  thcitm'ly  °f  Ce™d®iits  Size  beinS  not  inferior  to 
Horse.  There  is  a deficiency  of  grace  in  the  shape  of 
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this  animal,  for  the  fore-quarters  are  much  higher  than  the  hinder 
ones.  Its  • large  head  is  terminated  by  an.  elongated  upper  lip, 
perforated  by  somewhat  wide  nostrils.  This  lip  is  mobile,  and 
constitutes  a very  delicate  organ  of  touch  and  prehension. . Its  coat, 
which  is  composed  of  coarse,  rough,  and  brittle  hair,  rises  into  a 
small  mane  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  along  the  dorsal  spine. 
The  long  black  hair  under  the  throat  forms  a kind  of  beard,  and 
in  the  male  animal  covers  a considerable  protuberance.  The  general 
colour  of  the  coat  is  brown,  varying  in  shade  according  to  the  season. 
Its  speed  is  very  great,  and  its  endurance  wonderful : but  the  pace  is 

generally  a trot,  seldom  a gallop.  . , , . r , 

The  Elk  (Fig.  117)  is,  like  the  Reindeer,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  ; but  it  does  not  roam 
so  far  north,  and  wanders  farther  south ; and  is  not  found  inside  the 
Polar  circle.  In  Europe  it  is  distributed  over  a part  of  Scandinavia, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  It  formerly  lived  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  Julius  Caesar  spoke  of  it  as  existing  in  the  immense 
Hyrcanian  forest,  of  which  the  limits  were  not  then  known.  Siberia, 
Tartary,  and  the  north  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  are  the  Asiatic 
countries  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  greatest  abundance ; and  in 
America  it  is  found  in  Canada,  and  the  adjacent  northern  parts  of  the 

United  States.  . , 

The  Elk  swims  with  great  facility.  During  the  summer  it  sub- 
merges its  whole  body,  except  the  head,  in  this  way  preserving  itself 
from  the  stings  of  the  Horse-fly:  and  so  passes  the  greater  portion  ot 
the  day,  when  it  principally  subsists  upon  aquatic  herbage.  It  is  also 
partial  to  damp  forests  and  marshy  localities.  This  animal  feeds  oft 
the  ground  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  neck  ; in 
order  the  better  to  reach  the  grass  it  kneels  or  straddles  its  fore-legs. 
It  prefers,  however,  to  browse  off  the  young  shoots,  buds,  and  bark  ot 
trees,  and  so  furnishes  the  hunters  with  a certain  indication  ot  its 

VlC1The  Elks  live  in  small  families  composed  of  one  male,  a female, 

and  the  young  of  two  generations. 

The  females,  at  their  first  parturition,  bring  forth  only  a single 
Fawn,  but  afterwards  always  two.  They  watch  over  their  ottspiing 
with  vigilance,  and  protect  them  with  the  greatest  courage  from 

the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  . . . , 

This  Ruminant  has  a very  highly-developed  sense  of  healing  ant 
smell  which  enables  it  to  avoid  its  enemies.  From  its  great  strength 
and  length  of  limb,  even  among  the  thick  snow,  unless  it  be  crustet 
by  a previous  thaw,  it  trots  rapidly.  It  flies  from  man  ^except  at  t le 
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rutting  season,  or  when  wounded  or  disabled),  and  retires  before  the 
advance  of  cultivation.  When  incapacitated  for  flight  it  will  vigour 
ously  defend  itself.  To  approach  it  then  is  excessively  dangerous 
for  with  its  foot  it  is  able  to  strike  a fearful  blow,  so  severe  that  it  ha: 
been  known  to  kill  the  large  Grey  Wolf  with  a single  kick. 

In  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  World  this  noble  species  of  game 


Fig.  117.— The  Elk  or  Moose  ( A/ces  machlis). 


is  becoming  annually  scarcer,  for  it  is  hunted  with  the  greatest 
perseverance.  The  most  destructive  mode  is  that  adopted  "by  the 
white  and  Indian  population  of  Canada,  viz.,  running  them  on  snow- 
shoes— a wooden  frame,  covered  with  net-work— which  support  the 
hunter  on  the  crusted  surface,  while  the  Elk  sinks  through  it  chest- 
deep,  and  consequently  soon  becomes  exhausted,  when  its  life  is 

^ the  n.fle-.  Another  method  is  enticing  the  males  within 
range  of  firearms  by  imitating  the  female’s  call. 
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Among  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Elk  may  be  mentioned  the  Bear, 
the  Wolf,  and  the  Glutton. 

The  Elk,  when  captured  young,  may  without  difficulty  be  com- 
pletely tamed.  It  recognises  the  person  who  takes  care  of  it,  and 
will  follow  him  like  a dog,  manifesting  considerable  joy  on  seeing  him 
after  a separation.  It  goes  in  harness  as  well  as  the  Reindeer, 
and  can  thus  perform  long  journeys.  For  two  or  three  centuries 
it  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  Sweden,  but  the  custom  is  now  given 
up.  Its  flesh  has  a good  flavour,  and  is  very  nourishing.  Its  skin, 
hair,  and  antlers  are  all  employed  for  useful  purposes.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  why  hardly  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate 
such  a useful  animal  in  those  climates  suited  to  it,  and  thus  prevent 
the  destruction  which  threatens  to  entirely  extirpate  the  race. 

Deer  ( Cervus). — This  genus  comprehends  a somewhat  large 
number  of  species  distributed  over  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of 
both  continents.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  grace,  elegance,  and 
agility,  and  possess  the  common  characteristic  of  being  furnished 
with  a real  muzzle,  or  bare  space  in  which  the  nostrils  open.  The 
various  species  differ  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  their  antlers,  and  the 
colour  of  their  coat,  which  is  sometimes  all  of  a fawn-coloured  shade, 
sometimes  dotted  over  with  white  spots  during  their  youth,  and 
sometimes  mottled  during  the  whole  of  their  life. 

The  Red  Deer  ( Cervus  elaphus)  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  European  animals.  It  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  our 
forests,  owing  to  the  majestic  antlers  which  adorn  its  head,  and 
its  stately  and  graceful  bearing.  This  quadruped  is  about  the  size  of 
a small  Horse.  Pennant  mentions  one  that  weighed  eighteen  stone. 
Its  coat,  which  varies  according  to  the  season,  changes  from  light 
brown  in  summer  to  greyish  in  winter.  It  has  generally  a very 
gentle  and  timid  disposition,  and  dreads  the  presence  of  man,  taking 
flight  at  the  slightest  alarm.  On  the  contrary,  when  not  disturbed, 
it  manifests  an  amount  of  laziness  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
its  extraordinary  agility.  When  arrived  at  a certain  age,  and  in 
full  possession  of  all  its  strength,  the  Stag  loves  solitude,  and,  when 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  confines  itself  during  the  whole  summer 
to  thickets  and  woods,  scarcely  coming  forth  except  at  night  to 
search  for  sustenance ; this  done,  it  again  retires  to  the  thickest 
brake,  to  rest  and  digest  its  food.  At  the  end  of  autumn  it  visits 
the  plains,  making  its  way  into  badly-enclosed  gardens,  where  it 
satisfies  its  appetite  with  the  agriculturist’s  cereals  and  fruit.  If 
there  should  not  be  a sufficiency  of  the  latter  on  the  ground,  the 
Stag  increases  the  supply  by  standing  upright  against  the  trunk  of 
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the  tree,  and  using  its  antlers  as  a pole  to  knock  down  enough  to 
satisfy  its  appetite. 

Ihe  favourite  food  of  the  Red  Deer  is  grass,  leaves,  fruits,  and 
buds;  but  as  none  ofjhese  can  be  found  in  winter,  it  is  compelled  to 
eat  moss,  heath,  and  lichens.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
it  will  feed  upon  the  bark  of  trees.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  assemble  in  numerous  herds  under  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest, 
to  obtain  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  when  they  crowd  closely 
against  one  another  for  warmth. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  a great  change  takes  place  in  the 
Stag  s characteristics  and  ways  of  life,  for  the  breeding  season  has 
arrived.  Then  he  ranges  the  wood,  uttering  a deep  guttural  bellow- 
ing, seeking  the  females,  and  bidding  defiance  to  his  own  sex. 
Excited,  and  almost  furious,  he  rushes  hither  and  thither  with  a wild 
air,  tearing  up  the  ground  impatiently  with  his  feet,  dashing  his  head 
against  the  bushes,  and  with  violence  scattering  the  foliage.  Now  he 
appears  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  danger,  for,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits,  if  any  suspicious  object  appears,  he  runs  at  it.  At  length  the 
Stag  assembles  round  him  several  Hinds  and  forms  a seraglio,  of 
which  he  becomes  exclusive  master,  watching  over  its  members  with 
anxious  jealousy.  If  a rival  happens  to  appear  a combat  d outrance 
immediately  takes  place.  The  two  adversaries  rush  impetuously  one 
against  the  other.  On  their  feet  and  knees  they  fight.  Long  and 
obstinate  are  such  battles ; wounds  are  given  and  received,  and  blows 
are  parried  with  consummate  skill.  Sometimes  their  antlers  get  en- 
tangled to  that  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  separate.  Fastened 
together,  the  two  heroes  strive  in  vain  to  disentangle  themselves  and 
some  of  these  hostile  couples,  thus  closely  riveted  together,  ultimately 
perish  of  famine.  _ When  the  duel  is  ended,  by  the  death  or  flight  of 
one  of  the  champions,  the  conqueror  remains  master  of  the  seraglio 
until  a competitor  drives  him  away  and  assumes  possession  ot  all  his 
privileges. 


. After  ^vvo  or  weeks  of  this  life  of  excitement  and  fatigue 
additionally  aggravated  by  scantiness  of  food  and  the  want  of  sleen’ 
t le  Stag  is  thoroughly  enfeebled.  He  then  retires  into  solitude’ 
to  restore  his  exhausted  strength.  But  the  season  is  now  so  far 

fomer  condition.  “ “0t  Sprmg  that  he  thorouShly  recovers  his 


fnril^n  Hvnd  g0CS  eiSht  months  with  young.  In  May  she  brings 

wh  te  snotfaonn’7eryirre  y two’ 1 the  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
white  spots  on  a yellow  ground.  At  six  months  old  the  young 

change  their  appearance,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  antlers  appeal 
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In  about  a year,  the  dags  having  shot  out,  the  knobber  becomes 
a brock.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  the  second  crop  of 
horns  begins  to  rise,  with  indications  of  branching,  or,  in  hunting 
terms,  it  begins  to  show  a head.  The  Stag,  produces  every  year 
a new  head  of  horns,  and  its  age  is  generally  indicated  by  them.  At 
six  years  old,  that  is,  when  the  fifth  head  has  grown,  it  is  said 
to  possess  a full  head ; in  the  following  years,  and  up  to  the  end  o 

its  life,  it  is  a Royal  Stag.  _ , 

The  horns  of  the  Stag  are  cylindrical,  having  the  branches,  more 
or  less  in  number,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  pretty 
regularly  distributed  both  to  the  right  and  left.  However,  even  when 
the  ages  are  equal,  the  number  of  branches  occasionally  vary  in 
Stags  from  the  influence  of  circumstances.  When  a Stag  has  lived 
ten  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  antlers  flatten  out  and  become  more  or 
less  palmated,  which  throw  out  points  resembling  fingers.  \\  hen 
these  are  arranged  in  a circular  shape,  the  Stag  is  said  to  carry  a 


round  head.  F 

The  glance  of  the  Stag  is  mild  in  its  character.  Its  power  o 

vision  is  indifferent,  but  its  hearing  is  excellent,  and  its  sense  of  smell 
very  acute.  The  wounds  made  with  its  horns  are  dangerous,  being 

extremely  difficult  to  cure.  . . . 

Stag-hunting,  except  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  fox-hunters,  is  con- 
sidered the  type  of  all  pursuits  of  the  chase.  It  has  been  deeme 
for  centuries  the  most  noble  of  pleasures  ; and,  as  it  entails  large  out- 
lay, it  has  always  been  the  amusement  of  those  of  the  highest  ran 
either  in  point  of  wealth  or  nobility.  Stag-hunting  is  quite  an  ar  , 
which,  like  others,  has  its  special  vocabulary.  In  the  first  place 
it  requires  a large  pack  of  Hounds,  and  a considerable  number  ot 
attaches.  Let  us  here  add  a description  of  how  this  spoit  is  followed 
in  France.  The  whole  chase  is  directed  by  the  huntsman  who  ought 
to  have  the  most  perfect  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits  ot 
game — a faculty  which  can  hardly  be  acquired,  except  y cons  ^ 
practice  and  long  experience.  The  huntsman  examines  ie  r c 
of  the  animal  which  has  been  left  in  the  soil,  and  ascertains  both  its 
form  and  size;  also  the  markings  of  its  horns  on  the _ rees  , 
bushes.  He  scrutinises  its  lair,  where  it  last  laid  down,  loom 
and  hosts  of  other  observations  that  he  can  make,  the  enumera 
of  which  would  be  uninteresting,  a good  huntsman  can  witi  cer  y 
tell  whether  he  has  unkennelled  a Fawn,  a Brock,  a young  1 =>> 
a Six-year-old,  an  aged  Stag,  or  a Hind.  , 

The  animal  being  such  as  desired,  the  pack  are  taken  up, 
few  old  Hounds  are  placed  upon  the  trail  to  unkennel  it.  s 1 
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interval  usually  occurs  before  the  game  is  afoot,  and  then  the  hunt 
commences.  At  first  the  Stag,  trusting  to  its  fleetness,  with  his  head 
well  up,  runs  with  assurance ; but  after  a time,  it  feels  its  strength 
diminish,  and  tries  artifice,  doubling  back  over  its  scent,  so  as  to  set 
the  Hounds  at  fault.  Sometimes  it  endeavours  to  make  them  change 
their  quarry,  by  unharbouring  another  of  its  species,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  some  thicket,  or  making  the  best  of  its  way  in  a fresh 
direction,  uses  all  means  to  avoid  detection.  Occasionally  this 
manoeuvre  meets  with  success,  invariably  it  causes  delay,  and  thus 
time  is  gained,  enabling,  by  a period  of  rest,  the  harassed  and 
exhausted  creature  to  regain  its  failing  strength. 

In  spite  of  all  the  resources  suggested  by  its  instinct,  in  spite  of 
its  wonderful  activity,  the  Stag  rarely  escapes  from  those  who  have 
made  its  capture  a point  of  honour.  After  an  uninterrupted  run  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues,  the  unfortunate  animal  still  finds  the  pack 
constantly  behind  it,  and  frequently  increased  by  fresh  relays  of 
Hounds.  It  hears  the  cries  of  the  pursuers,  and  the  sound  of  the 
horn  resounds  in  its  ears.  Incapable  of  sustaining  the  contest  any 
longer,  it  attempts  a final  effort  for  life,  plunges  into  the  nearest  pond 
or  river,  hoping  to  place  a liquid  barrier  between  itself  and  its 
enemies.  . Fatal  illusion  ! the  pack  rush  after  it,  press  upon  it, 
surround  it,  and  pull  it  down,  while  the  blasts  of  the  horn  sound  its 
death-warrant  (Fig.  118). 

The  fatal  moment  has  arrived,  and  the  Stag  must  die.*  The 
noble  animal  collects  all  its  remaining  energy,  and  prepares  to  sell  its 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  distributes  furious  blows  with  its 
antlers  to  the  right  and  left,  knocking  over  the  nearest  Dogs.  But 
overcome  by  numbers,  exhausted  and  worn  out,  it  is  ultimately 
surrounded  and  pulled  down  by  the  infuriated  pack,  when  it  receives 
Ae  final  blow,  the  coup  degrdce,  from  the  chief  personage  of  the  hunt 
The  feet  of  the  victim  are  retained  as  a trophy  by  those  who  rode 
foremost  in  the  chase. 


In  North  America  the  Wapiti  Deer  (Cervus  Canadensis ),  a ma*- 
mficent  annual,  is  met  with.  This  animal  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Flk,  whose  name  the  ignorant  give  it.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
soon  becomes  used  to  confinement.  The  North  American  Indians 
catch  n m snares  when  young,  and  rear  it  with  care.  At  maturity 
they  harness  it  to  their  sledges  during  the  winter,  and  its  powerful 
frame  enables  it  to  draw  heavy  loads.  Their  flesh,  which  is  excellent 
forms  a large  portion  of  the  Red  man’s  sustenance. 


In  England  the  Stag  is  generally  reserved  for  future  amusement 
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The  Virginian  Deer  ( Cervus  Virginianus)  is  common  in  the 
United  States.  There  it  is  the  favourite  animal  of  chase.  It  is 
larger  than  our  Fallow  Deer,  and  is  excessively  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  that  country ; but  so  many  of  them  are  annually  slaughtered 
that,  before  a hundred  years  are  past,  says  Audubon,  this  animal  will 
have  become  an  extraordinary  rarity.  Thus,  on  the  part  of  man,  we 
always  find  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  the  same  abuse  of  the  good 
gifts  of  Providence  ! Their  death  is  generally  accomplished  by  the 
hunter  stalking  on  them  unawares,  when  they  are  shot,  or  by  driving 
them  from  cover. 

The  Indian  continent  and  Malay  Islands  produce  several  very 
remarkable  species  of  Stags.  The  Sarnbur  (Cervus  Aristotelis),  so 
called  (Fig.  119)  because  it  was  first  described  by  that  celebrated 
philosopher  of  antiquity;  then  the  Axis  (Cervus  Axis),  a very  elegant 
animal  with  a fawn-coloured  coat  speckled  with  white,  and  horns 
furnished  with  only  two  branches ; and  the  Porcine  Deer  (Cervus 
fiorcinus),  which  owes  its  name  to  its  small  size  and  massive  shape, 
are  all  found  in  India. 

In  Bengal,  these  two  last-named  species  are  reared  in  a domesti- 
cated state,  and  fattened  for  the  table.  They  readily  reproduce 
their  kind  in  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  various  specimens  which  are  now  living  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris.  It  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  if  they  could 
be  acclimatised  in  some  of  the  European  forests.,  and  made  to  furnish 
food  for  the  people. 

The  Fallow  Deer  (Cervus  dama),  Fig.  120,  holds  a middle 
place  in  size  between  the  Red  Deer  and  the  Roe.  Its  height,  at  the 
withers,  is  little  more  than  ten  hands.  It  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  its  horns,  which  are  round  at  the  base,  and  palmated  above.  Its 
coat,  like  that  of  the  Axis,  is  fawn-coloured  or  brown,  dotted  over 
with  white  spots,  which  in  summer  are  very  distinctly  marked,  but 
are  scarcely  perceptible  in  winter.  Its  habits  differ  but  slightly  from 
those  of  the  Red  Deer. 

By  the  same  claim  as  the  Red  Deer,  the  Fallow  Deer  is  honoured 
by  the  high  notice  of  huntsmen  of  noble  birth.  It  is  preserved  in 
many  of  our  large  parks,  not  only  as  an  ornament,  but  for  the  chase. 
In  a state  of  nature  the  Fallow  Deer  is  not  partial  to  large  forests, 
but  prefers  woods  intersected  by  fields  and  hills.  It  has  recourse, 
when  hunted,  to  the  same  stratagems  as  the  Stag  to  throw  its 
pursuers  off  its  track.  The  Fallow  Deer  is  found  over  a large  part 
of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  also  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Roe  Deer  (Capreolus  capreci)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
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graceful  representatives  of  this  group ; it  does  not  measure  much 
more  than  a yard  in  length.  Its  horns  are  small,  and  very  simple  in 


Fig.  119. — The  Sambur  {Cervus  Aristotelis). 


their  shape.  They  are  composed  of  a deeply  indented  stem,  which 

vio  TS  I0"  gre,ater  part  of  lts  length>  and  furnished  at  the  top 
with  two  short  branches,  forming  a fork  at  the  extremity.  Its  coat  is 

a uniform  fawn-colour,  the  shade  of  which  varies  with  the  season  I<- 
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has  neither  tear-pits  nor  any  vestige  of  tail,  and  on  the  end  of  its 
muzzle  there  is  a white  marking,  edged  with  black. 

The  Roe  differs  from  the  Red  Deer  in  its  habits  ; it  does  not 
live  in  herds  or  practise  polygamy.  The  male  remains  attached  for 
lite  to  the  companion  he  has  chosen  ; he  never  quits  her  for  an 
instant,  and  devotes  himself,  with  her,  to  the  rearing  of  their  young 
families.  The  most  affectionate  relationship  exists  between  him  and 
his  mate  \ they  are  content  one  with  the  other,  and  voluntarily  con- 
fine themselves  to  solitude. 


Fig.  120. — Fallow  Deer  ( Ccrvus  damn,  Linn.). 


The  Roes  frequent  young  woods  and  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of 
cultivated  ground,  where  they  delight  to  crop  the  buds  and  shoots, 
thus  doing  considerable  mischief  in  plantations.  They  are  timid, 
intelligent,  and  gentle  ; the  least  unaccustomed  noise  frightens  them. 
Still,  all  their  precautions  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
the  multitude  of  huntsmen  eager  for  their  capture — an  eagerness  the 
more  excusable  as  the  Roe  furnishes  the  finest  venison. 

The  sport  of  Roe-hunting  (Fig.  121)  takes  place  in  France  with 
less  ostentation  than  that  of  the  Stag,  but  the  same  instruments  are 
employed,  namely,  sometimes  Hounds  and  Horses.  In  Scotland 
they  are  driven  by  beaters  through  passes  guarded  by  marksmen, 
when  they  are  shot. 
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Roes  are  distributed  all  over  the  temperate  portion  of  Europe, 
and  through  several  parts  of  Asia. 

Moschus.  The  Musk  Deers  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Camel, 
the  only  Ruminants  without  horns.  They  have  no  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  possess  two  long  and  strong  canine-teeth,  which 
extend  beyond  the  lower  lip ; these  teeth  are  the  exclusive  attribute 


°f  the  male.  Musk  Deer  have  a muzzle  like  Stags,  but  no  tear-nits  • 
and  their  tail  is  short.  The  smallness  of  their  size,  the  elegance  of 
heir  shape,  combined  with  the  grace  and  nimbleness  of  their  move- 
ments, cause  these  animals  to  be  much  admired. 

I here  is  but  a small  number  of  species,  which  chiefly  inhabit  the 
nchan  continent  and  adjacent  islands ; not  a single  representative  is 
found  in  America.  The  two  principal  are  the  Thibet  Musk  (Moscb-i 
moschiferus , Linn.),  and  the  Napu  (. Moschus pygmccus). 
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The  Thibet  Musk  is  about  the  size  of  the  Roe.  It  inhabits  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  is  distributed  over  an 
area  of  more  than  a thousand  leagues  in  latitude,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  longitude.  It  is  met  with  as  far  as  southern  Siberia.  It 
lives  in  solitude  on  inaccessible  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers, 
during  summer;  in  the  winter,  it  descends  into  the  woodlands. 
As  it  is  very  timid,  and  flees  from  the  presence  of  man,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  snares  and  traps  to  capture  it.  The 
Toungouses,  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  Tartary  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
kill  this  animal  with  bows  and  arrows,  having  enticed  it  within  reach 
by  imitating  the  cry  of  its  young. 

This  animal  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  a strongly-scented  substance, 
which  is  secreted  in  a pouch  situated  under  the  abdomen,  known  as 
musk,  an  odour  insupportable  to  some  noses,  but  with  which  others 
love  to  perfume  their  persons.  The  male  alone  produces  this 
scent.  In  winter,  at  the  pairing  season,  it  is  of  the  best  quality;  this, 
therefore,  is  the  season  chosen  for  the  animal’s  pursuit. 

Musk  is  not  only  made  use  of  as  a perfume,  but  is  also  employed 
as  an  anti-spasmodic  medicine.  It  is  sold  in  trade  along  with  the 
receptacle  which  contains  it,  and  its  price  is  always  very  high. 

We  append  a most  interesting  description  ot  the  habits  of  this 
animal,  written  by  a celebrated  sportsman,  and  published  in  Land 
and  Water: — 

“From  the  first  high  ridge  above  the  plains,  to  the  limits  of  the 
forest  in  the  snowy  range,  and  for  perhaps  the  whole  length  of 
the  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Musk  Deer  may  be  found  upon 
every  hill  of  an  elevation  above  8,000  feet  which  is  clothed  with  forest. 
On  the  lower  ranges  it  is  comparatively  a rare  animal,  being  confined 
to  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  as  we  approach  the  coldei 
forests  near  the  snow;  but  it  is  nowhere  particularly  numerous, 
and  its  retired  and  solitary  habits  make  it  appear  still  more  rare  than 
it  really  is.  Exclusively  a forest  animal,  it  inhabits  all  kinds  of  forests 
indiscriminately,  from  the  oaks  of  the  lower  hills  to  the  stunted 
bushes  near  the  limits  of  vegetation.  If  we  may  judge  from  their 
numbers,  the  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the  birch  forests,  where 
the  underwood  consists  chiefly  of  the  white  rhododendron  and 

juniper.  , 

“In  many  respects  they  are  not  unlike  Hares  in  habits  and 
economy.  Each  individual  selects  some  particular  spot  for  its 
favourite  retreat,  about  which  it  remains  still  and  at  rest  throughout 
the  day,  leaving  it  in  the  evening  to  search  for  food,  or  wander  about, 
returning  soon  after  daylight.  They  will  occasionally  rest  for  the 
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but  in  =™,SC;Jh':re, they  n,ay  haPP“  to  be  in  the  morning 

from  X’®  r xxr  IF-  --3^*  ss&ss 

t^ffsiSSSFr? 

large  enough  for  the  purpose  if  ,],S’  eve  “g. wltl1  their  feet  a spot 
seldom  iflver  lie  „ I P ’ tbe  ground  ls  too  sloping.  They 

forms  ar ? S%  l de  , he"e  ftere  iT  ““  £?*“  “d  ** 

its  rays.  TowSd“venTi?he^Te  s°methu,g  shelter  them  from 
appear  to  wander  about  V..,,,  J.i,.  ulnf°  raove>  and  during  the  night 
or  from  one  side  to  lodrer  iTXW  f°  bottom  of  the  hill, 
moving  about.  Their  nocturnal  nmhT  ^ tl£y  are  seIdom  seen 
recreation  as  in  search  of  food  T?  “?  apparently  as  much  for 
steep  ledge  of  roc^r  preciptce  ’ £rl  ,7  °ft“  T*  regularI>'  some 
The  mountaineers  believe  that  thev  e 1S  e or  110  vegetation. 
dance  with  each  other,  and  ofte/set^hefr  X P'a<;es  t0  play  and 

"ftnofV in  preference^o  theTresf  "g  ^ 
goes  in  bolX teKSt  a'°”®’  ‘be  Musk  Deer  always 
When  at  full  speed  these  bomds  are®  T?"  the  gro“nd  together, 
small  an  animal.  In  a gentle  slone  I hav0™^™?  astonishlng  for  so 
more  than  sixty  feet  at  a ,1ft  ff  seen  them  cIear  a space  of 

and  spring  over  bushes  of  consid  era  b fo°  h t § th  CeSSi VG  IeapS’ 
They  are  very  sure-footed  and  althnucrh  c r & lt:  at  the  same  time, 
over  rocky  and  precipitous  ground  W f°/eSt  ammal>  in  travelling 
even  the  wild  Burrel  Sheen  m,  ■ h7  Perhaps  no  equal.  Where 
and  carefully,  the  Musk  Dee/  h nahlra)  LS  obliged  to  move  slowly 
although  I have  often  dX,XX„  XX  t"d  and 

it  impossible  that  they  could  cross  they  hTv?  ? have  thought 
m some  direction,  and  I never  knew  In  mvanabl>r  found  a way 
foonng  or  falling,  unless  wounded  ^ °f  °ne  missi*S  its 

least  on7wm,hbIigbe“oXndthe°  X R“mi'.la'i"g  animals,  a. 
stomachs,  the  content®  of  whicffre  Xvs  9nTty  fo“"d  ® their 

1“  7?°fb,e  10  tel1  »hat  food  X pX  ’ iT  * P?Ipy  state  that 
whilst  feeding,  and  found  in  the  mouth  nr  J often  shot  them 
hrubs  and  gasses,  and  often  the  fono-  whixTf  Vanous  kinds  of 
luxunantIy  from  the  trees  in  the  higher"  Jresfo  hanSs  so 

a portion  of  their  food,  as  thev  scratch  i i ^v00ts  aiso  seem  to 
many  of  the  Hill  Pheasants  S holes  ln  the  ground  like- 

»a‘es  kill  and  eat  snaketand  fel lift"  ba/a  'ba‘  ‘he 
**  Upon  tlle  leaves  of  a small  and. 
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verv  fragrant-smelling  laurel,  but  from  the  few  occasions  upon  which 
I have  seen  this  laurel  stripped  of  any  portion  of  its  leaves,  it  does 
nrmpnr  to  afford  a very  favourite  repast. 

“ The  young  are  born  either  in  June  or  July,  and  almost  every 
female  brings  forth  yearly,  and  often  twins.  I hese  are  always 
deposited  in  separate  places  some  distance  from  each  other,  the  dan 
herself  keeping  apart  from  both,  and  only  visiting  to  give  them  suck. 
Should  a young  one  be  caught,  its  bleating  will  sometimes  bring  the 


,22. The  Napu,  or  Pigmy  Musk  Deer  («'«»'“)■ 


old  one  to  the  spot ; but  I never  ^new  an  mstan^e  of 

abroad  with  its  dam,  or  of  two  y § • taken  young  anc 

suckled  by  a Sheep  or  Goat,  w c,,rkinff  seeks  some  spo 

its  foster-dam,  but  as  soon  as  satis  , suck  for  au  the  whil< 

for  concealment.  It  is  amusing  fore-legs  rapidly  over  eacl 

- ^ ~ ier  they  ar 

Ca“^n«  £ hill  states  '£t 

property.  In  some  the  lajahs  keei  1 1 Jtaineer  who  is  know; 

Gunvhal  a fine  is  imposed  upon  . ) raiah  receiving  them  I 

to  have  sold  a Musk  Deer  to  a stranger,  the  rajan 

lieu  of  rent.’’ 
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The  flesh  of  the  Musk  Deer  is  excellent,  if  the  musk-bag  is  taken 

«e”h  Le^lsTmadeTs^f'7  deat”'  ItS  skin  and  lo"S  d^ 

effort  “ I * 

time.  A pair  which  were  brought  from  Tava  hv  Mr  pi  </  5 01 
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The  designation  of  Edentata  (toothless),  applied  to  the  Mammals 
which  compose  this  order,  does  not  infer  that  they  are  completely 
devoid  of  teeth,  although  this  is  really  the  case  in  several  species,  but 
only  that  in  them  the  incisors  are  always  wanting,  so  that  there  is  an 
empty  space  in  front  of  their  jaws.  Another  peculiarity  which 
characterises  this  order  is  that  their  teeth,  when  they  have  any,  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  all  alike,  and  not  of  various  shapes,  as  in  most 
Mammals  ; added  to  this,  the  root  of  each  tooth  is  single,  having  but 
one  fang. 

In  individuals  of  the  order  Edentata  the  limbs  are  terminated 
by  very  strong  claws,  which  are  used  for  climbing  or  scratching. 
These  animals  are,  in  general,  of  a clumsy  form,  slow  in  their 
motions,  and  possessed  of  but  little  intelligence.  Some,  instead  of 
being  clothed  with  hair,  are  covered  with  scales — a peculiarity  which 
adds  to  the  strangeness  of  their  appearance.  Their  habits  and 
system  of  feeding  differ  much  in  the  various  families  : some  living  on 
vegetables,  others  on  animal  substances ; some  burrowing  in  holes, 
others  living  on  trees.  All,  however,  are  natives  of  the  warm  regions, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World ; none  exist  in  Europe,  and  the 
larger  number  of  them  are  found  in  South  America.  1 hey  never 
attain  great  size,  the  largest  species  measuring  about  three  feet  in 
length,  not  including  the  tail.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the 
case.  Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  remains  of  some  of  this 
order  have  been  found,  the  races  of  which  have  long  been  extinct, 
and  their  vast  proportions  are  a just  cause  of  astonishment.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Glyptodon , the  Mylodon , the  Megatherium , && 
Most  of  these  fossil  species  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  their  dimen- 
sions equal  those  of  the  Ox,  the  Rhinoceros,  and  even  the  Elephant 
Europe  maintained  one  species  quite  as  large  as  the  American  Mega- 
therium ; this  is  the  Macrotherium  of  M.  Lartet. 

The  Edentata  include  the  Sloths , Armadillos , Aard-vark, 
eaters , and  Pangolins. 

Bradypus. — The  Sloths,  from  their  more  prominent  chaisoi 
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teristics  and  climbing  habits,  were  for  a long  time  classed  among  the 
Monkeys  ; but  a more  attentive  study  of  their  habits  has  led  to  their 
being  referred  to  the  order  of  Edentata.  When  they  are  examined 
on  the  ground  they  appear  deformed,  and,  as  it  were,  incapable  of 
active  motion ; for  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  they  can  only  move 
with  extreme  slowness.  I heir  fore-legs  are  so  much  longer  than  the 
md  ones,  that  in  walking  they  are  obliged  to  drag  themselves  along 
on  their  knees.  Owing  to  the  size  of  their  pelvis  and  thighs,  which 
turn  outwards,  they  are  unable  to  bring  the  knees  together.  Only 


F‘g-  123-  Sloth,  or  At  ( Bradypus  tridactyl  us). 


of  and’  IaS"y’  their 

5km  up  to  the  very  tins  and  mi.tt  h d ,are  enveloped  in 

mutual  dependence  with ’regard  to  motion  ' 7 ^ “ a State  of 

adapted  for'loSom^iSn^n* thfeal'”??*^  ‘T?™  not  well 
in  idea  of  the  awkwardness  of  n qint-i  ’ i ’ ?C  eed>  dlfficuh  to  form 
But  if  we  follow  t “ PlaCed  Up°n  the  ground, 

hose  conditions  of  existence  wl  ch  are  nn'i  °ni  ! tre6’  in  the  midst  of 
“ «“  «*■<•  a very  ,he  Sl°*  '«=aves 

bere  is  in  them  no  want  of  hannonv  and  ,1™  i ther>  rcc°gn.se  that 
feature,  possess  the  means  of  protecting  thtselvet  fto^SttacS 
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of  their  enemies.  They  embrace  the  branches  with  their  strong 
arms,  and  bury  in  the  bark  the  enormous  claws  which  terminate  their 
four  limbs.  As  the  last  joint  of  their  toes  is  movable,  they  can  bend 
them  to  a certain  extent,  and  thus  convert  their  claws  into  powerful 
hooks,  which  enable  them  to  hang  on  trees.  Hidden  in  the  densest 
foliage,  they  browse  at  their  ease  on  all  that  surrounds  them ; 
or,  firmly  fixed  by  three  of  their  legs,  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
fourth  to  gather  the  fruit  and  convey  it  to  their  mouths.  No  doubt, 
during  the  day,  they  appear  indolent  and  sleepy ; but  the  fact  is,  that 
their  eyes  are  not  fitted  for  brilliant  sunlight.  Their  movements  aloft 
betray  no  sense  of  embarrassment,  and  they  can  in  no  way  be  looked 
upon,  in  such  a situation,  as  being  awkward.  They  certainly  seem 
almost  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  they  are,  in  this  respect,  no  worse 
off  than  the  rest  of  the  order. 

Their  stomach,  like  the  Ruminants,  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments ; but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  chew  the  cud.  Their  coat 
is  harsh,  abundant,  and  long  ; and  they  have  neither  tail  nor  any 
visible  external  ear.  They  are  natives  of  the  virgin  forests  of  South 
Ajn erica ; the  two  best  known  being  the  two-toed  Sloth  ( Cholopus 
didactylus),  and  the  Ai,  or  three-toed  Sloth  {Brady pus  tridacty/us), 
Fig.  123,  which  are  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Columbia. 

The  two-toed  Sloth  ( Cholopus  didadylus)  has  but  two  toes  on  its 
hind  feet,  and  measures  about  thirty  inches  in  length.  The  mena- 
geries in  London  and  Paris  have  been  in  possession  of  specimens  of 
this  creature,  which  were  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  milk,  with  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  three-toed  Sloth  is  rather  smaller  than  the  two-toed 
Sloth. 

Dasypus  (Linn.). — The  Armadillos  are  remarkable  for  the 
very  peculiar  nature  of  their  outward  integument,  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  lead  to  their  being  taken  for  Reptiles.  Instead  of  being 
clad  in  hair,  like  other  Mammals,  they  have  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  the  top  and  sides  of  the  body  and  the  tail  protected  by  a 
scaly  cuirass,  very  hard  in  its  nature.  This  cuirass  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  bony  plates,  arranged  in  parallel  rows  and  of  various 
shapes ; it  is  not  separate  from  the  skin,  but  forms  a very  curious 
modification  of  it.  On  the  head,  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the 
body,  these  plates  are  firmly  fixed  to  one  another  ; but  on  the  middle 
of  the  back  they  are  possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  mobility,  so 
as  to  move  one  over  the  other.  In  this  way  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  executing  various  bending  and  stretching  movements ; for 
instance,  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a ball  whenever  it  is  attacked,  so  as 
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to  hide  under  its  cuirass  all  the  vulnerable  parts  of  its  body,  that  is, 
those  which  are  merely  covered  with  hair. 

The  other  characteristics  of  the  Armadillos  are  short  legs,  provided 
generally  with  five  toes,  terminated  by  long  claws,  which  are  used  to 
scratch  up  the  ground  ; ears  pretty  well  developed,  upright,  and 
pointed ; nostrils  perforating  an  elongated  snout,  and  detecting  very 
acutely  any  odoriferous  emanation ; a tail  either  long  or  rounded,  or 


Fig.  124. — Armadillos  ( Dasypus ). 


short  and  flat.  In  some  species,  the  number  of  teeth  is  considerable  : 
the  Great  Armadillo  ( D . gigas ) has  no  less  than  ninety-eight. 

The  Armadillos  are  natives  of  the  great  plains  of  South  America, 
where  they  dig  burrows,  composed  of  one  chamber,  entered  by 
numerous  passages.  They  feed  partly  on  vegetable  and  partly  on 
animal  substances,  more  especially  insects  and  carrion. 

They  are  inoffensive  and  harmless  in  their  nature.  Their  size  is 
generally  small;  the  largest  species— that  just  alluded  to,  which  con- 
siderably exceeds  all  the  rest— is  not  much  more  than  a yard  in 
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length.  The  smallest  of  the  species  ( D . minutus ) is  about  the  size 
of  a Rat. 

Orycteropus  (Geoffroy).— This  genus  contains  but  two  species, 
the  Aard-vark  ( O.  Capensis ),  which  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  abounding 
especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
^Ethiopian  Ant  Bear  ( 0 . TEthiopicus).  _ . 

The  Aard-vark  is  short  legged ; its  claws  are  thick,  sharp,  and 
almost  like  hoofs,  indicating  habits  of  an  essentially  burrowing 
nature.  Its  skin  is  hard,  and  covered  with  scanty  and  rough  hair ; 
its  head,  which  is  very  long  and  tapering,  is  terminated  by  a kind  of 
snout.  Its  mouth  is  furnished  with  molar  teeth  of  a very  peculiar 
structure  They  are  small  cylinders,  with  a crown,  which  is  flat  and 
devoid  of  enamel ; they  are  formed  of  a substance  which  is  soft,  and 
indeed  almost  spongy  in  its  nature,  being  constituted  by  an  agglo- 
meration of  a large  number  of  microscopic  tubes,  closely  fitted  to 
one  another  in  a vertical  direction.  If  a horizontal  section  is  made 
of  one  of  these  teeth  it  almost  presents  the  appearance  of  a piece  of 

The  Aard-vark  measures  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length, 
not  including  the  tail,  which  is  about  a foot  and  a half  long.  Its 
height  is  eighteen  inches.  It  lives  in  burrows,  which  it  hollows  out 
with  great  rapidity.  When  its  head  and  fore-feet  are  buried  in  the 
ground  it  maintains  its  position  with  so  much  obstinacy  that  the 
strongest  man  is  unable  to  draw  it  out.  Its  food  consists  of  Ants,  or 
rather  Termites , insects  which  are  commonly  designated  by  the  name 
of  White  Ants,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  very  large  speci- 
mens of  the  race.  It  is  well  known  that  these  Termites  live  m large 
nests  made  out  of  a mound  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a dome  The 
Aard-vark,  squatting  down  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  scratches  t 
an  entrance  is  effected  through  the  walls,  and  immediately  legions 
of  the  insects  rush  out  to  defend  their  habitation.  Without  losing 
moment  the  quadruped  darts  out  its  tongue,  which  is  covered  with 
a viscous  fluid,  into  the  midst  of  the  restless  crowd,  and  then  draws 

it  back  covered  with  the  victims.  . , 

This  exclusive  description  of  food  communicates  to  ie 
strongly  acidulated  taste ; nevertheless  the  Hottentots  and  the 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  partial  to  it,  ami  hunt  these 
animals.  A slight  blow  on  the  head  with  a stick  is  sufhcie 
it.  The  Aard-vark  is  met  with  not  only  at  the  Cape  of  Go  P 
but  also  in  Abyssinia  and  Senegambia. 

The  O.  /Ethiopicus  is  met  with  in  North-East  Africa. 
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Here  also  must  be  mentioned  ( Chlamydophorus  irimcatus ) a rare 
Edentate  found  in  Mendoza,  in  Chili.  It  is  about  six  or  seven 
inches  m length.  The  dorsal  disk  is  divided  into  two  parts  behind, 
forming  an  elongated  dorsal  and  short  pelvic  shield.  The  dorsal  disk 
is  attached  only  to  the  middle  of  the  back;  the  pelvic  shield  and 
tail  are  covered  with  tesserae,  the  body  and  limbs  with  silky  hair. 

Myrmecophaga  (Linn.).— The  Ant-eaters  feed  upon  a variety  of 
insects,  and  thus  have  a greater  range  of  prey  than  the  Aard- 
varlc.  They  are  specially  organised  for  procuring  their  food 
Completely  destitute  of  teeth,  the  head  is  terminated  by  an  elongated 
tube  which  incloses  a very  long  and  extensile  tongue,  worm-like, 
which  issues  forth  through  a small  orifice  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
its  scabbard- ike  head  This  slender  and  flexible  tongue  being 
daited  into  the  Ant-hills,  all  the  interstices  where  the  insects  take 
refuge  yield  numerous  victims,  which  adhere  to  it  through  the  gummy 
secretion  with  which  it  is  covered.  To  conclude  the  description^ 

’-We  mUSt  add  that  the7  are  armed  with  sharp  claws 
seful  both  as  instruments  for  scratching  and  weapons  of  defence. 

/ /1/rT  ie  m°st  remarkable  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Great  Ant-eater 

Fig-  I25’  the  larSest  of  the  family  and  even' 
of  the  Edentata.  _ It  attains  to  more  than  a yard  and  a half  In 

ength  from  the  tip  of  its  muzzle  to  the  junction  of  its  tail.  Its  coat 
is  rough,  abundant,  and  of  a darkish  colour.  The  tail  covered  with 
very  long  and  extremely  bushy  hair,  has  the  power  of  bdng  raSd 
ke  a plume,  and  is  more  than  a yard  in  length.  The  strfnSh  of 
this  animal  is  so  considerable,  that  it  can  defend  itself  succestfullv 
against  the  ferocious  Jaguar,  which  it  either  hugs  like  a bear  or 
tears  to  pieces  with  its  formidable  claws.  ’ 

It  is  nocturnal,  solitary,  and  listless  in  its  habits  and  delights 

IstaZnS3  T^rSlf  S“S’  b Which  its  msect  f of 
most  abundant.  The  female  only  produces  a single  young  one  at  a 

ime  wind,  she  constantly  carries  on  her  back.  In  ihe  larien.f  of 

the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  which  was  in  possessfonof  twrf 

Zrt*  noticed  sucking  the  #esh  of  a rabbit  which  had  beef  g^ep 
. ^ *lcre  are  other  Ant-eaters  which  live  more  or  le.o  ....  . 

r^e°rica"M^ ALfo'f'a  C'’a!'aCte.ristics  are' pecu^ar 

tail,  a portion  of  which  L,  bare  of 
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being  twisted,  round  any  object.  1 hese  are  the  Tamandua  (d/. 
ta  man  duct,  Cuv.),  an  Ant-eater  about  three  feet  long  which  divides 
its  sphere  of  action  between  the  ground  and  the  thick  foliage  of 
trees,  and  the  Little  or  Two-toed  Ant-eater  (M.  didactyla,  Linn.),  so 
called  because  it  has  only  two  toes  on  the  front  feet.  1 his  latter 


Fig.  125.  — Great  Ant-eater,  or  Ant  Bear  \M.jubata , Linn.). 


species  is  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  but  seldom  descends 
to  the  ground,  and  is  not  much  larger  than  a Rat  1 he  female  0 
this  species  also  brings  forth  but  one  at  a birth,  which  sie  p ^ 
a nest,  lined  with  leaves,  formed  in  a hole  m a tree. 

Manis  (Linn.).— The  Pangolins  are  also  Ant-eaters  but  the  pecu  iar 
nature  of  the  covering  of  their  bodies  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  genus  with  the  preceding.  I he  hair  0 reir 
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is  glued  together  so  as  to  form  large  scales,  inserted  in  the  skin  in 
nearly  the  same  way  as  the  nails  of  a man,  and  lapping  one  over  the 
other,  like  the  slates  of  a roof.  These  scales  cover  the  whole  body 
and  legs,  except  the  belly  and  lower  portions  of  the  head.  Hence, 
from  their  strong  resemblance  to  Reptiles,  the  name  Scaly  Lizard  has 
been  applied  to  these  creatures. 

The  Pangolins  (from  the  Javanese  word  Pangoeling , meaning  to 
roll  into  a ball),  Fig.  126,  have  short  legs,  furnished  with  stout  claws  • 
they  are  devoid  of  any  external  ear,  and  present  no  trace  of  teeth.' 


^ (jT> 


Fig.  126.— Short-tailed  Pangolin  (J/.  brachjaira,  Erxleben). 


Their  method  of  feeding  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  • 
but  their  head,  although  elongated  in  shape,  is  not  quite  so  long:  or 
eccentnc  m appearance,  and  their  tongue  is  less  slender.  Thev 
dwell  hi  forests  where  they  dig  burrows,  or  lodge  in  the  hollow  of 

lueeS;  they  are  attacked  they  ro11  themselves  into  a ball  like 

the  Armadillo  ; at  the  same  time  their  scales  are  erected,  forming  an 
impregnable  buckler.  There  are  several  species. 

in  tnlnl  ],5ang°uins  ar,e  0f  medium  size  i the7  never  exceed  three  feet 
in  total  length  They  are  natives  of  the  Old  World  exclusivelv 

Mia  and  the  Malay  Isles,  the  south  of  China,  and  a great  part 
nature1^’  ^ ^ regl°nS  wluch  haVe  been  allotted  to  them  by 
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In  the  Carnivora  are  included  the  strongest  and  most  fonnidable 
of  all  terrestrial  Mammals.  Being  endowed  with  proclivities  of  a 
most  violent  nature,  and  organised  for  slaughter  and  carnage,  they  all 
feed  more  or  less  on  flesh  and  blood,  spreading  terror  around  them. 
They  are  marked  out  by  Providence  to  play  a special  part — that  of 
limiting  the  multiplication  of  the  herbivorous  species ; and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  their  disappearance  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  might  lead  to  serious  inconvenience. 

Although  animal  matter  in  all  cases  forms  some  part  of  their 
sustenance,  all  the  individuals  of  this  order  do  not  live  upon  it  ex- 
clusively, as  there  are  some  which  add  to  it  vegetable  diet  in  different 
proportions.  Some,  indeed,  are  more  herbivorous  than  carnivorous. 
Hence  arise  variations  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  their  alimentary 
organs,  especially  in  the  digestive  canal  and  the  dental  system,  and 
these  modifications  form  very  important  characteristics,  whereby  the 
various  species  are  classified. 

The  Carnivora  possess,  as  a rule,  three  kinds  of  teeth — incisors, 
canine-teeth,  and  molars.  The  iticisors,  placed  in  front,  are  six  in 
number  in  each  jaw.  The  canine-teeth  are  long,  strong,  sharp,  and 
well  adapted  to  tear  the  flesh  of  a victim.  There  are  two  of  them  in 
each  jaw,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  incisors  ; there  is  usually  a gap 
between  the  incisors  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  for  the  reception 
of  the  lower  canine.  Lastly  come  the  molars , which  vary  very  much 
both  in  number  and  form,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  eaten ; they 
are  divided  into  front-molars,  flesh-teeth,  and  tubercular  or  back-molars. 
The  front-molars  are  usually  pointed,  and  increase  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  last ; their  number  is  one  at  least,  and  four  at  most. 
These  are  followed  by  a tooth  with  a sharp-edged  crown,  the  largest 
in  the  whole  system,  known  under  the  name  of  the  flesh-tooth.  1 he 
last,  or  tuberculated  molars , are  thus  called  on  account  of  their  large 
and  flattened  crown,  sometimes  being  entirely  wanting  in  the  lower 
jaw,  where  they  are  always  fewer  than  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  flesh-teeth  and  tubercular  teeth  differ,  not  only  in  their 
structure,  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  they  meet  in  the  act  of 
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mastication.  The  flesh-teeth  are  alternate  in  their  action,  that  is, 
they  slip  one  over  the  other,  something  like  the  blades  of  a pair  of 
scissors ; they  are,  therefore,  eminently  fitted  to  cut  and  divide  flesh. 
The  tuberculated  molars,  on  the  contrary,  being  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  fitting  closely,  crown  to  crown,  are  very  well  adapted 
to  grind  and  triturate  vegetable  matters. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  we  may  conclude  that  an 
animal  will  be  carnivorous  in  his  nature  in  proportion  as  the  flesh- 
teeth  are  more  and  the  tubercular  less  developed ; and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  omnivorous,  that  is,  eating  both  flesh  and 
vegetables,  when  these  conditions  are  reversed.  We  may,  therefore, 
say,  with  Isidore  Geoffroy  Sainte-Hilaire,  “ that  the  exact  extent  to 
which  an  animal  is  carnivorous  is  defined  with  an  almost  mathe- 
matical accuracy  by  the  modifications  of  its  dental  system,  and 
especially  of  the  flesh-teeth.” 


The  Carnivorous  Mammals  are  generally  very  agile  in  their  habits  ; 
their  limbs  are  well-proportioned,  and  their  toes,  which  are  entirely 
separated  from  each  other,  are  terminated  by  stout  and  strong  claws, 
more  or  less  sharp  according  to  their  habits  of  life  ; these,  with  their 
teeth,  constitute  their  means  of  attack  and  defence.  In  all  the 
members  of  the  Feline  tribe — the  Carnivora  par  excellence — the 
claws  are  retractile,  that  is,  there  is  the  power  of  withdrawing  them 
into  the  interior  of  each  toe  at  the  will  ot  the  animal.  This  power 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  claws,  and  the  action  of 
special  muscles  which  draw  these  into  a sheath.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  claws  thoroughly  sharp  and  pointed,  by  protecting 
them  from  all  the  causes  which  would  wear  them  away,  such  as 
walking  and  rubbing  them  on  the  ground. 

The  Carnivora  vary  very  much  in  their  mode  of  placing  their  feet 
on  the  ground.  Some,  such  as  Bears,  Badgers,  &c.,  tread  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  foot,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  thick-set  forms 
—these  are  called  Plantigrades;  others,  as  Cats,  Dogs,  &c.,  only 
touch  the  ground  with  their  toes,  and  have  a more  slender  body  and 
a more  agile  gait— these  are  called  Digitigrades.  Between  these 
well-marked  types  are  ranked  various  species,  which  more  or  less 
partake  of  both  characteristics. 

These  characteristics,  derived  from  the  mode  of  walking,  are 
useful  in  the  distinctions  of  genera,  but  they  are  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  become  the  starting-point  for  any  general  division 
of  the  Carnivora  into  two  great  tribes,  such  as  was  made  by 
naturalists  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  7 

1 he  senses  of  the  Carnivora  are  very  highly  developed,  but  they  are 
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not  equally  so  in  all  alike.  Hearing  and  sight  attain  their  maximum  in 
the  kinds  that  feed  chiefly  on  flesh  ; whilst  a fine  perception  in  smell 
and  taste  is  the  attribute  of  those  whose  food  is  more  or  less  of  a 
vegetable  nature.  Most  of  the  Feline  or  Cat  tribe  have  their  eyes 
organised  for  nocturnal  vision. 

The  Carnivora  are  superior  in  intelligence  to  all  the  orders  of 
animals  which  we  have  previously  noticed.  Their  brain  is  volu- 
minous, and  always  presents  circumvolutions  in  its  texture.  These 
animals  are  also  highly  endowed  by  nature  in  respect  of  their  cover- 
ing. A great  number  of  them  furnish  furs  which  are  much  in 
request,  either  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  or  for  their  fineness. 
We  may  mention  particularly  the  skins  of  the  Marten,  the  Sable, 
the  Ermine,  the  Fox,  the  Lion,  Tiger  and  Panther,  the  Bear,  and 
generally  all  the  furs  of  the  Feline  tribe. 

This  order  is  spread  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  except  in  Australia,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  are  represented  by  the  Marsupial  Carnivores.  The  most 
formidable  species  are  those  found  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  largest  species  of  this  order,  which  is 
at  present  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  is  the  Bear.  However,  this  part 
of  the  world  has  not  always  been  so  devoid  of  wild  beasts.  Bears 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  present  age  used  to  be  common,  as 
well  as  Hyenas  and  Panthers. 

The  Carnivora  are  divided  into  six  great  families.  (1)  The 
Mustelidce , the  type  of  which  is  the  Weasel  (M  us  tela)  ; (2)  the 
Hycenidce , or  Hyenas  ; (3)  the  Fclidce , or  Cat  tribe ; (4)  the  Canidce , 
or  Dog  tribe ; (5)  the  Viverridct  or  Civets  ; (6)  and  the  Ursidce , or 
Bear  tribe. 

The  Mustelidce. — This  family  consists  in  general  of  animals 
of  small  size,  with  slender  bodies,  carried  very  near  the  ground,  and 
possessing  instincts  of  an  eminently  destructive  character.  The 
name  of  Vermiform , which  is  given  to  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Weasel,  Otters,  Polecats,  and  Martens,  indicates  their  peculiar  con- 
formation. They  are  either  digitigrade  or  plantigrade,  but  more 
often  the  former.  They  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  two 
tubercular  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Included  in  this  family  are  the  genera  to  which  the  Otter,  Marten, 
Glutton,  Weazel,  Badger,  and  Ratel  belong. 

Lutra. — Otters  are  essentially  organised  for  an  aquatic  life. 
Their  webbed  feet,  their  slender  shapes,  and  their  flattened  heads, 
enable  them  to  cleave  the  water  with  rapidity  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
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they  are  awkward  and  slow  on  land.  They  frequent  the  edges  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams,  where  they  either  dig  out  a burrow  com- 


municating with  the  water,  or  they  take  up  their  abode  in  some 
natural  crevice  near  the  bank  of  the  stream  they  frequent 

As  they  feed  principally  on  Fish,  which  they  capture  with 
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extraordinary  adroitness,  they  cause  great  havoc  in  die  waters  which 
they  frequent ; for  they  are  said  not  to  be  satisfied  with  sufficient 
food  to  support  life,  but  also  to  kill  from  the  love  of  carnage. 

Otters  will  also  eat  small  Mammals,  Mollusks,  aquatic  Reptiles, 
and  even  vegetables.  In  the  early  days  of  spring  the  female  gives 
birth  to  three  or  four  little  ones,  which  she  tends  with  the  most  active 
solicitude,  sacrificing  her  life,  if  necessary,  in  their  defence.  If 
deprived  of  her  offspring,  it  is  said  that  she  bemoans  their  loss  with 
sorrowful  cries,  sometimes  even  dying  of  grief. 

This  animal  is  naturally  sagacious,  and  can  be  tamed.  The 
better  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  should  be  caught  young,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  feed  it  on  animal  matter,  for  without  this 
precaution  its  ferocious  nature  is  apt  to  break  out  and  cause  it  to 
become  untractable.  When  trained,  the  Otter  will  use  its  talents 
in  its  master’s  behalf,  and  freely  relinquish  the  prey  obtained  by  its 
own  exertions. 

The  skin  of  the  Otter  is,  and  has  always  been,  a fur  of  great 
value,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  soft,  close,  and  durable.  The  coat 
of  this  animal,  like  that  of  the  Beaver,  and  almost  all  the  aquatic 
Mammals,  is  composed  of  two  layers— one  next  the  skin,  formed  of 
short,  fine,  and  downy  hair ; the  other,  which  grows  through  it,  is 
more  glossy,  longer,  and  coarser.  The  Otter  is  hunted  with  ardour, 
as  much  to  obtain  possession  of  the  animal’s  fur  as  to  destroy  it. 
The  pursuit,  without  firearms,  is  a difficult  one,  the  paramount 
object  being  to  drive  the  animal  into  some  spot  where  the  water  is 
shallow,  for  alone  under  such  circumstances  can  it  be  easily  killed  or 
captured. 

Otters  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world ; and  they  are  most 
plentiful  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Common  Otter  (Z.  vulgaris), 
Fig.  127,  measures  about  two  feet  and  a quarter  from  the  tip  of  the 
-muzzle  to  the  commencement  of  the  tail,  which  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  usual  colour  of  its  coat  is  brow  n,  more 
or  less  dark.  In  Kamschatka  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  there  exists  a species  of  Otter  (Enhydra  lutns)  v Inch  diners 
from  all  other  species  in  the  softness  and  brilliancy  of  its  tur,  and 
its  exclusively  marine  habits  ; it  is  rather  more  than  a yard  in  length. 
The  male  and  the  female  are  strongly  attached  to  their  oftspring,  as 
well  as  to  each  other,  and  this  union  appears  of  a dui  able  nature. 
They  are,  besides,  of  so  mild  a nature  that  when  caught  in  a tiap 
they  oppose  scarcely  any  resistance  to  their  destruction. 

The  skins  of  Sea-otters  are  much  sought  after.  In  Europe, 
where  they  are  scarce,  their  price  varies  from  ,£30  to  ^j6o.  I he 
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markets  of  China  and  Japan  are  supplied  with  them  from  the  North 

odmr  hiaihfre  ?Cy  are  USet  f0r  the  adornment  of  the  mandarins,  and 
hp  . . &h  functionanes.  But  however  extravagant  their  price  may 

midua  lv  we  tlme\lt  WlU  cel'tainly  increase,  as  these  animals  are 
gradually  becoming  exterminated. 

Mustela  (Linn.).— The  Weasels  are  the  smallest,  but  they  are 
among  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  flesh-eaters,  not  even  excepting 
he  Lion,  Tiger,  and  Panther.  They  feed  entirely  on  living Tev 
and  seem  only  to.  delight  in  slaughter ; but  they  seldom^  attack 
animals  disproportion ed  to  their  own  size.  Rats  Mice  Sauirrek 
orm  the  chief  part  of  their  sustenance.  ’ J > 

Th,e  Weasel  {Mustela  vulgaris ) generally  lives  in  the  vicinitv  of 
mans  habitations  Availing  themselves  of  the  slenderness  and  flexi 
b.Iity  of  their  bodies,  they  make  their  way  through  holes  and  an£ 

poultry-houses,  and  Rabbit-hutches,  when  they 

SnSaC™  U“HSed-  the  nUmber  of  victims  /ecesirily  be 

ll» 

as  s 

■heir  prey  ^ 

animals.  Similar  to  the  M,ri  ! ; ? 1 s»  and , alllce  hateful  to  all 
Perpetrates  the  same  outrages  After^h61113- inhablted  localities,  and 
Place  in  spring,  the  male  retires  hito  tlm  Season>  which  takes 

tesources  which  they  provide.  ' If  favoured* 
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enable  it  to  establish  itself  in  a Rabbit-warren,  it  makes  sad  havoc 
among  the  legitimate  residents.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe. 

The  Vison,  or  Minx  ( Vi son  lutreola , Gmelin),  is  a North  American 
representative  of  this  animal ; but  its  fur  is  of  much  more  value. 

The  Ermine  (M  erminea ),  Fig.  129,  is,  like  the  Sable,  a native 
of  the  more  northerly  regions  of  the  globe — Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Siberia,  but  Arctic  America  is  where  it  most  abounds.  Those  who 
hunt  the  Sable  generally  combine  with  it  the  pursuit  of  the  Ermine. 


Fig.  128.— Polecats  (Mustek putorius,  Linn.). 


The  prime  skins  of  these  animals  fetch  an  exceedingly  high  pnce, 
and  a very  important  trade  in  them  is  carried  on.  ie  ju  a - 
other  high  officials  consume  a large  quantity  for  their  robes  ; an 
ladies,  who  love  to  deck  their  delicate  persons  with  this  beautifu  fur, 
also  show  a marked  preference  for  it.  In  summer  the  Ermine  is  0 
a beautiful  brown  colour  above  and  white  below,  '' 11  V . 
is  tipped  with  black.  In  winter  its  whole  coat  becomes  a brilhan 
white  with  sometimes  a slightly  yellow  tinge  the  tip  of  the  ta 
remaining  black.  This  is  the  season  in  which  their  fur  is  sought 
This  animal  is  not  more  than  ten  inches  long,  not  including  . 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  habits  which  requires  mentioning. 
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The  Feiret  (Mustelci  fur o),  Fig.  130,  which  some  authors  have 
regarded  as  a variety  of  the  Polecat,  has  a yellowish-white  coat  and 
pin  v eyes.  It  was  brought  to  us  from  Spain,  whence  it  was  originally 
obtained  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  cannot  live  in  a state  of 
freedom  either  m France  or  England,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of 
our  climate.  A cross  between  the  Ferret  and  Polecat  produces  a 


hardy  animal,  which  is  a great  favourite  with  those  that  employ 

n'T  Trd  possessed  by 

follows  i-Whe^ab’rtrrow  s totf « 
duced  into  one  of  the  hole.  t,  „ , , e,  th„e  Ferret  is  mtro- 

become  aware  of  the  intrusion  of  theii°  1 °2f  before  the  Rabbits 
fright,  they  leave  their  haunts  but  the  T‘y  enenV  Mad  "*h 
-oid  Scylla  to  fall  into  Chavis ; £ 
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a net  awaits  them,  into  which  they  plunge  headlong,  or  are  shot  by 
the  gun  of  the  sportsman. 

The  Ferret,  however,  should  always  be  muzzled  ; but  for  this 
precaution,  it  would  seize  the  Rabbits,  and,  gorging  itself  with  blood, 
remain  in  a state  of  insensibility,  which  sometimes  lasts  several  days. 
It  is  then  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  Ferret  to  leave  the  burrow, 
except  by  filling  every  aperture  of  it  with  smoke,  and  even  this 
method  will  not  always  succeed. 


Fig.  130.— Ferret  (Mustela  furo,  Linn.). 


Apart  from  this  service,  the  Ferret  is  of  no  use ; it  manifests  no 
affection  for  its  master,  not  even  appearing  to  recognise  him.  . 

The  genus  Martes  live  for  the  most  part  in  trees,  being  in  this 
unlike  Mustela.  The  principal  species  are  the  Common  .Marten 
( Martes forria),  the  Pine  Marten  (Af.  abietuf/i),  the  Sable  (A/,  zibiltuin ), 
and  the  Beech  Marten  (M.  martes).  .... 

The  Common  Marten,  which  is  essentially  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
is  about  twenty  inches  long ; it  is  a native  of  the  wildest  forests  in 
the  North  of  Europe  and  America.  Birds  of  all  kinds,  Hares, 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Dormice,  Wood-mice,  and,  exceptionally,  Serpents 
and  Lizards,  fall  a prey  under  the  murderous  fangs  of  this  destructive 
creature.  It  also  has  the  reputation  of  being  partial  to  honey.  _ 
Their  place  of  abode  is  made  in  the  middle  of  thickets,  or  in  the 
hollows  of  trees.  When  the  female  is  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to 
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hei  young,  she  looks  out  for  a Squirrel’s  nest,  and  having  surprised 
and  devoured  the  proprietor,  instals  herself  therein. 

The  fur  ot  the  Common  Marten  is  valuable,  but  it  does  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  ot  some  of  the  other  species  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak. 

The  Sable  (M.  zibellina ) is  furnished  with  a fine  and  soft  coat 
In  summer  its  neck  is  greyish,  but  the  rest  of  its  body  is  of  a rich 
fawn-colour.  This  little  animal,  eagerly  sought  after  on  account  of 


Fig.  131.— Beech  or  Stone  Marten  ( Martis  martes). 


its  fur,  has  its  habitat  in  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia  and  European 
Russia.  The  lurks,  Russians,  and  Chinese  are  the  principal  pur- 
chasers  of  their  skins,  and  distribute  them  in  trade  far  and  wide 
through  Europe  and  Asia.  The  winter  coat  of  the  Sable  is  almost 

black  and  very  close,  and  is  much  more  valued  than  when  the 
animal  is  in  summer  garb.  e 

Russian  exiles  in  Siberia  employ  themselves  hunting-  the 
Sab  e,  and  when  in  quest  of  this  animal  they  are  exposed  to  afl  the 
perils  of  famine,  climate,  and  wild  beasts. 

I he  Beech,  or  Stone  Marten  (A/.  martes ),  Fig.  ItI  j,  „ nnf.- 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a part  of  Western  Asia  WnnA 
hedges,  vineyards,  wherever  there  is  sufficient  shelter  for  mnr.  1 
more  especially  if  possessed  of  facilities  for  makffii ’ 
come  alike  acceptable  to  i,  for  a residence0’  “S  ^ mke'upS 
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abode  near  the  habitation  of  man,  destroying  with  unrelenting  fury 
the  small  domestic  farm  fowls  and  animals.  It  will  even  invade  the 
dovecots  but  the  barns  and  hay-lofts  are  its  favourite  places  of 
retreat  and  these  are  usually  selected  by  the  female  for  a residenc 
when  giving  birth  to  her  young.  It  can  be  comparahvely  tamed, 
”nd  when  in  captivity,  will  eat  anything  except  vegetables. 

Boitard  relates  a curious  fact  about  a peasant,  who  managed  to 
feed  hi  family  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour,  by  the  united  agency 

of  a Marten  and  a Dog,  both  of  which  however, tT sard'h easar 
wonderfully  trained  to  attain  the  desired  result.  I he  saia  peasa 

was  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about  the  farms  ^ 

Tlnff  and  carrying  his  Marten  in  his  pocket.  _ 
noticed§a  Fowl  distant  from  the  homestead  to  which  it  belonged,  ie 
rioose  Ae  Marten,  which  killed  it.  . Of  Tenl 

ba'ck  for  °the%eionToiisly  SinThd”  This"pkm  was  ultimide^fc 

covered,  and  the  ingenious  villager  was  compelled 

profiting  by  the  natural  habits  of  his  confederates.  _ . , ,1 

P Gufo  —With  the  Glutton  we  commence  a series  of  animals  t 

mod?  of  walking  of  which  is  more  or  less 

shapes  more  massive  than  those  of  the  preceding.  la 

Hi 

Sme^r  l^S  ^ 

is  of . 1 .ivmg 

which  captivity  had  much  subdued.  It  ate  ) ? < J could 

such  greediness  that  it  was  several  times  nearly  chok  o- 

devour  more  than  four  pounds  of  meat  a,  “"ese^  e 

reason  to  think  it  has  got  a much .worse .name than ^it  dese 
Mephitis  (Cuv.).-In  their  size  and  general  snape 
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approach  the  larger  species  of  Marten ; but  they  differ  much  from 
them  in  their  dental  system,  being  organised  for  an  omnivorous 
system  of  food.  Their  coat  is  very  thick,  silky,  and  varied  with 
black  and  white  m colour ; the  tail  is  bushy,  and  capable  of  being 
raised  over  the  back  like  a plume.  These  animals  inhabit  the  two 
Americas,  from  Hudson  s Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  and  are  remarkable 

0r,  / Trbr  St.^lnc!1  which  they  diffuse  around  them  when  pro- 
voked. 1 Ins  liquid,  the  effluvium  of  which  no  living  creature  can 
endure,  is  then  weapon  of  defence,  and  so  powerful  if  it  that  doth 
mg  once  touched  by  it  is  rendered  unwearable. 


F,g.  1 32. -Wolverine,  or  Glutton  {Onto  in  sens). 


oftSi^al-i  V°yaS‘  dam  l'Ami’N‘e  Sep, entrionale,  thus  speaks 

wasstaying^f  £ wafdSSr  .lhe  fa™  "here  I 

dogs  woke  up  and  pursued  it.  In  a moment^ Tffi' ' ‘T  b“‘  the 

fetid  a stench  that,  although  I was  in  bed  I A T“"d  so 

suffocated ; even  the  cows  bellowed,  this  smell  was  So  I , !* 
rovvards  the  end  of  the  same  vein  o ci.„ni  7 0 dlsagreeable. 

domestic,  who  perceived  it  o/niVht  f,  k a'eP^.mto  our  cellar.  A 
WHed  it  / and,  in  an  fflstant  the  cdlar  was  fflf  of  its  W 

•hat  not  only  was  the  woman  ill  from  its  effects  fof  f SUch,  ^ odour’ 
;he  bread,  the  meat,  and  .other  provisions  which  w f ^S’  but 
-ellar  were  so  tainted  that  thev  could  not  il  e keI3t  in  die 

to  throw  them  all  away  to  rentier  the  placTfit’ for  use.™ 
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Meles  (Cuv.). — The  Badger  is  a thick-set  animal,  standing  low  on 
its  legs,  about  the  size  of  our  Common  Fox,  and,  except  in  regard  to 
bulk,  much  resembling  the  Bear  in  its  general  appearance.  It  has 
an  elongated  muzzle,  very  sensitive  at  the  tip,  strong  jaws,  and  sharp- 
pointed  teeth  ; its  fore-feet  are  armed  with  stout  claws,  well  adapted 
for  digging.  Its  hair  is  long,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in 
most  other  Mammals,  it  is  of  a lighter  shade  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  than  on  the  belly  and  legs  ; its  tail  is  short  and  hairy.  Its  gait 
in  walking  is  heavy  and  awkward. 


Fig.  133.— Common  Badger  ( Meles  taxus). 


The  Badger  (M.  taxus),  Fig.  133,  is  common  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  North  America;  it  is  met  with  fre- 
quently in  France.  It  lives  a solitary  life  in  the  most  deserted 
neighbourhoods,  where  it  digs  out  a burrow  with  several  outlets,  the 
various  “ runs  ” intersecting  one  another,  and  sometimes  attaining  a 
considerable  length.  It  is  very  shy,  and  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It 
feeds  on  small  animals  of  all  kinds,  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  an 
Insects ; also  roots,  fruit,  and  honey.  It  may,  therefore,  be  ca  e 
omnivorous  in  its  nature.  It  can  endure  very  long  abstinence  , 
it  has  been  known  to  remain  entirely  without  food  for  forty-eig 
days  without  showing  indications  of  want  at  the  expiration  of  t ia 
time.  Being  extremely  cunning,  it  manifests  much  sagacity  1 
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avoiding  traps ; but  it  is  courageous,  and  will  defend  itself  stoutlv 
when  attacked.  When  dogs  are  pursuing  it,  its  first  effort  is  to  get  to 
its  burrow  where  it  would  probably  be  safe ; but  if  the  place  of  refuge 
be  at  a distance,  the  Badger  will  fight  to  the  death.  In  such  cases 

a hr°WS  °n  ltS  back’  and  seIdom  yields  up  life  without 
inflicting  severe  wounds  on  its  enemies.  But  if,  on  the  contrary  the 

Badger  reaches  its  hole  it  becomes  a difficult  matter  to  dig  it  out  as 
it  is  often  necessary  to  break  through  into  the  runs  of  the  burrow  bv 
means  of  a pickaxe;  and  these  runs  go  down  so  deep  and oZwl 

' animaltuTdTe  ^ haVe  bee"  COns™ed  before  Z 

Wh.ch  ,t  thrives  upon  renders  it  easy  to  keep°  Itslhffs  used  hv 

canid 

Mellivora. — The  Ratel  or  Honev  Badger  l M ■ - \ 1 

very  fond  of  honey,  and  employs  the  greater  nart  n f f i' 
seeking  this  favourite  diet  Its  skin  JLv • P rt  , lts  time  ln 

Wolf.  J e the  Hyenas  proper,  and  the  Aard 

“imais  of  this  genus 

ve^  powerful  jaws,  which  a’re  able  to  lift  easi>  a^rev^f' ” CUt“ngi 
weight;  head  large,  and  terminated  by  a b um  nSe  en0™olls 

scowhng  vtsage ; tongue  rough,  like  that  of  the  Cat  tribe !.'Jep?lsive 
and  almost  bare  - coat  ntW  tli.vi-  „ , • ^at.tnbe , ears  large, 

flowing  mane  along  the  ridge  of  the  s’Dine  ™!treaslng  to  a kind  of 

hatry  ; hind-quarters  lowef  than  the  fore  'can  ing  an  ohl?  l0"g  an<' 

L c’  musing  an  obliquity  and 
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shambling  in  their  gait ; feet  tetradactylous  j claws  short  and  stout, 
more  useful  for  digging  than  teaiing  a prey. 

The  Hyena  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  a large 
portion  of  Asia.  It  dwells  in  caverns,  from  which  it  emerges  at 

evening  to  seek  its  food.  . 

Hyenas  are  not,  however,  the  ferocious  beasts  which  the  popular 

imagination  delights  to  picture  them.  They  never  attack  man 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  In  fact,  they  prefer  animal 
matter  in  a state  of  putrefaction.  They  frequent  burymg-grounds, 
where  they  devour  the  dead  (Fig.  134).  They  will  even  enter  villages 
to  consume  animal  remains  thrown  away  as  unfit  lor  the  table, 
whether  flesh  or  bones,  for  their  voracity  is  only  equalled  by  their 

powers  of  digestion.  . . r 

These  unclean  habits,  and  their  repeated  violations  of  graves 
have  caused  the  Hyena  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  aversion  and 
disgust.  We  should,  however,  be  just,  and  not  refuse  to  recognise 
the*  services  which  are  rendered  by  them.  The  Hyena  is,  among 
Quadrupeds,  what  the  Vulture  is  among  Birds.  They  perform  very 
much  the  same  functions,  but  much  more  completely  , as  they  con- 
sume even  the  skeletons  of  the  carcasses  on  which  they  feed.  In 
those  cities  and  villages  of  Africa  in  which  the  care  of  the  public 
ways  is  left  to  chance,  the  Hyenas  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  all 
the  offal  which  would  otherwise  decay,  the  decomposition  of  which, 
accelerated  by  a burning  sun,  would  engender  a pestilential  miasma, 
and  endanger  the  public  health.  Looked  at  in  tins  point  of  view, 

the  utility  of  this  animal  cannot  be  disputed.  , , 

Unfortunately,  in  those  localities  where  Hyen^  most  abound 
they  can  seldom  find  a sufficient  quantity  of  putiefied  mattei 
satisfy  their  appetites,  and  thus  are  frequently  compelled  to  appro 
Driate  living  prey.  Travellers  relate  that  at  night  they  break  don  n 
die  barricades  which  the  inhabitants  of  African  villages  ootround 
their  houses,  to  get  at  the  cattle.  In  the  absence  of  animal  food  they 

can  subsist  upon  roots  and  vegetables.  • ed 

The  two  best  known  species  of  this  family  are  tie  P 
Hyena  (Hyena  striata)  and  the  Spotted  Hyena  (Hyena 
7 The  Striped  Hyena  owes  its  name  to  the  black  lines  which  n an 
transversely  across  its  yellowish-grey  coat.  It  is  about  tne  siz 
a large  Dog,  and  is  a native  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 

Syria,^and  Persia.  Hyena  is  t0  be  met  with  in  Barbary,  and  is  also 

found  in  Caffraria,  and  generally  throughout  the  w 
Africa.  1'his  species  may  be  very  easily  tamed.  Some  ot  t - 


.Fig\  134.  Hyenas  in  a nravpvarH 
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colonists  real-  it  like  a Dog,  and  exact  from  it  similar  services.  It  is 
by  kind  treatment  alone  its  attachment  is  gained ; ill  usage  would 
render  it  dangerous. 

Thf  Aard  Wdf  {Proteles  balandt).— This  genus  differs  so  little  in 
general  appearance  from  the  Hyenas,  that  it  is  quite  excusable  for 

firmTr°kt0  ^ confounded-  But>  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
miner  has  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  whilst  Hyenas  have  only  four, 

, “ must  be  classed  by  itself  on  account  of  its  dental 

the  whS1Cr  presents  a tyiT  Which  is  entire]y  exceptional  throughout 
the  whole  Carnivorous  order.  This  animal  has  but  four  pahs  of 

rudiments  T7  aPfrt’  which  are  reduced  to  mere 

diments.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  these 

imals  do  not  possess  a dental  apparatus  suitable  for  feeding  on 

tough  and  muscular  flesh,  and  that  therefore  something  more  eafy  of 

mastication  is  necessary  for  their  nutriment.  Observation  has  con- 

SeTnf  hCSe  COnjectures-  The  Aard  Wolf  lives  principally  on  the 
esh  of  very  young  or  immature  Ruminants.  It,  however  will  occa 

alson!ye  °V  ^ defe-eiess  animklT  They 

also  are  frequenters  of  graveyards.  ^ 

,..„Trye  ls  n0,t  much  known  about  the  habits  of  this  animal  It 

rethes  dS  dSi  ^certfye.d  ***  it  digs  burrows,  in  width  It 

Mozambique  Coasb  Nubia,  Md  AtyS  °f  S0""’™  *he 

andTeasilyFc\™ot^%S%e  " ^ ***  form  a stronSI>'  “>">«* 

front  tfd  Z"d“„S  ttrs'feet1^  ^ « £ 

C“re&cey,ri  f0r  amon*st  them  are 
and  the  most  ““J 

xcept  m rare  cases,  on  none  but  living  victims  the  nalnit.  I'  7 ^ u’ 
of  which  they  rend  to  nieces  with  S,  tbe  palpitating  flesh 

y ena  to  pieces  with  savage  energy.  Although  the 
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various  species  differ  much  in  size,  they  are  all  alike  in  their  mode  of 
attacking  their  method  of  contending  with,  and  ultimately  killing, 
their  victims.  As  a rule,  they  take  them  by  surprise;  for  they  are 
not  possessed  of  that  courage  which  people  are  pleased  to  attribu  e 
to  them  Crouched  in  some  hidden  retreat,  silently  and  patiently 
they  await  their  prey ; and  as  soon  as  within  reach  they  spring  upon 
it  from  behind,  without  allowing  time  for  escape  or  defence  In 
order  to  avoid  dangerous  opposition,  they  seldom  attack  any  but  t 
most  inoffensive  animals.  Hunger  alone  induces  them  to  dart  upon 
the  first  creature  they  come  in  contact  with  ; but,  in  this  case,  if  they 

encounter  resistance,  their  fury  is  commensurate.  Hunting 

The  Felidae  includes  the  Cats,  the  Lynxes,  and  the  Hunt  g 

Le°ThedCats  include  those  Carnivora  which  have  for  theirtypethe 
Domestic  Cat  These  are,  in  the  Old  World,  the  Lion,  Ti0e  , 
SS!  Leopard,  Ounce,  Serval,  Wild  and  Domestic  Cats;  in  the 
New  World,  the  Jaguar,  Puma,  and  Ocelot.  . , , 

The  Lion  (klis  leo),  Fig.  i35—  If  impression  made  by 

t 

d «n  ty  ; his  visage  is  calm  and  dignified  and  announces  a full  con- 
U • y if;c  ctrpngth  The  bushy  and  magnificent  mane 

in  proportion,  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  ma  e. 

Mon  has  drawn  a magnificent  portrart  of  the  Lum w « - 
ever  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  ill  French  iteram 
He  attributes  to  it  the  good 

rosity,  nobility  of  character,  gratitude  for  hindness,  an  befJe 

Unfortunately,  this  elaborate  panegyric  is  fated  g y 

observation.  • which  it  is 

Before  proceeding  any  further  there  is one re  ture 

necessary  to  make,  which  is,  that  Lions  differ  much  in  size,  n 
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and  habits,  according  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  The 
evidence  of  various  travellers  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Lion 
ot  south  Africa  differs  as  a variety  from  the  Lion  of  Barbary. 

This  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  numerous  contradic- 
tions which,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  have  thrown  some  obscurity 
round  the  various  accounts  of  this  animal,  if  looked  upon  as  a single 
ype.  iese  contradictions,  however,  exist  only  in  appearance, 
because  they  merely  depend  on  the  confusion  in  the  varieties  of  the 
species,  and  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  this  confusion  is  cleared  up. 

• lere  are’  nevertheless,  certain  characteristics  which  are  possessed 
m common  by  all  the  Lions,  viz.,  a certain  physiognomy. 

As  a rule,  the  Lion  does  not  hunt  during  the  day : not  that  his 
eyes  are  unfitted  ior  diurnal  vision,  but  indolence  and  prudence 
keep  him  at  home  till  evening.  When  the  first  shadows  of  twilight 
appear,  he  enters  upon  his  campaign.  If  there  is  a pool  in  the 
cmity  of  Ins  haunt  he  places  himself  in  ambush  on  the  edge  of 

Giraff*1-  7 f°Pe  k S^amg  a vlctim  amonS  the  Antelopes,  Gazelles, 

thirsf  ’rh  hmS>  Bu^aloes’  &c->  whlch  are  led  thither  to  slake  their 
thirst.  These  animals,  well  aware  of  this  habit  of  their  enemy  will 

not  approach  a pond  without  extreme  caution.  If  one,  however 
places  itself  within  reach  of  their  terrible  foe,  its  fate  is  S 

onaiew  °ne,  enormous  bound  enables  the  Lion  to  spring  ot  it  and 
one  blow  with  its  paw  breaks  its  bark  Tf  tl-io  t • ° , • ’ . 

he  dors  nnt  J V"  b 1 . Daclc-  n the  JAon  misses  his  aim, 

.har  k?  endeavour  to  continue  a useless  pursuit,  well  knowing 

that  he  cannot  compete  in  speed  with  the  children  of  the  plains  He 

some  morfforhinmeklint°  ^ hidin^Place,  to  lie  in  ambush*  until 
out  all  hope  Tsuccess  “Self’  orc™Pkte”feWall  shuts 

stonTach  ^ThenT^  T disp0S,id  reraain  lo"S  with  ™ empty 
iacn.  then  it  is  that  he  approaches  man’s  habitations  with  the 

hope  of  surprising  the  domestic  animals.  Fences  ten  feet  in  height 

form  „o  obstacle  to  him,  for  he  will  bound  over  such  “ith  ease  whS 

falling  mto  the  midst  of  the  herd,  he  seizes  the  nearesl  ’ ’ 

similar' to'Tese' is‘ ’r^ylfjordiW TlS.  l"^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  “ ca“  "off  a Hede  as  a'cb^0'^ 
Mouse,  and,  with  the  burden,  leap  a wide  dhch  It  is  shnbt  “ * 
sible  to  conceive  the  muscular  force  necessary  to  1UfP°s' 

^hJ  ^ttyW^ZT?:mS  3 ‘°ad  of  ^eral  hundredweight^06 

When  L has  “lusted  al^aero7nm  “•  Prop0r,ion  t0 

he  can  monger  put  off  the  cravings^f  ^^^“’0“^ 
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his  agressions,  and  will  brave  every  danger  rather  than  perish  by 
famine.  In  open  day  he  will  then  proceed  to  where  herds  of  Oxen 
and  Sheep  are  pastured,  entirely  disregarding  shepherds  and  Dogs.  At 
such  times  he  has  been  known  to  carry  his  rashness  so  far  as  to  attack 
a drove  of  Buffaloes,  an  action  which  is  all  the  bolder  as  a single 
Buffalo,  unless  it  is  taken  by  surprise,  is  well  able  to  defend  itself. 

“ 1 have  it  on  good  authority,”  says  Sparrmann,  “ that  a Lion  was 
thrown  down,  wounded  and  trampled  under  foot  so  seriously  as  to 
cause  death  by  a herd  of  cattle  he  had  ventured  to  attack  m open 

dciy.,? 

Livingstone,  too,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  was  witness  to  a 
herd  of  Buffaloes  defending  themselves  against  several  Lions.  The 
bulls  stood  in  front,  the  females  and  young  ones  keeping  behind 

When  nearly  famished,  the  Lion  will  make  shift  with  carrion, 
although  it  may  be  in  a very  decomposed  state  ; moreover,  he  is  m 
the  habit  of  returning  the  next  day  to  consume  the  remains  of  his 
yesterday’s  feast,  a thing  which  is  not  done  by  others  of  the  Feline 

tUbOne  feature,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  South  African 
Lions,  is,  that  they  will  combine  to  hunt  those  animals  which  singly 
they  are  unable  to  encounter  with  certainty  of  success.  Delegorgue 
relates  that  in  winter  twenty  or  thirty  Lions  have  been  seen  to 
assemble  during  the  day-time,  and  drive  their  gameintonarrow 
passes,  in  which  some  of  their  confreres  were  posted.  These  are, 
says,  regular  battues,  conducted  in  due  order,  but  without  noise , for 
the  smell  of  the  Lion  is  quite  sufficient  to  drive  before  it  the  herb  * 
vorous  animals.  The  Rhinoceros  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  this 

wav  by  associations  of  Lions.  , 

There  is  one  important  fact  which  has  several  times  been  ob- 
served. When  the  Lion  is  hungry  or  irritated,  he  flogs  his  sides 
with  his  tail  and  shakes  his  mane.  If,  therefore,  a traveller ^ fi 
himself  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  a Lion,  he  may  thus  know  t 
brute’s  intentions,  and  can  take  precautions  according  y.  . \ 

does  not  move,  the  animal  may  be  passed  without  fear  , £ 

will  he  not  spring  upon  you,  but  throwing  a stone  at  " ! 
to  drive  him  away.  Under  the  reverse  circumstances,  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  seeking  a place  of  refuge,  unless  you  are  in  a posi  10 
commence  a contest  with  your  arms,  and  then  the  more  pi  p 5 
determined  your  action  the  more  successful  will  be  the  issue. 

Because  the  Lion  seldom  attacks  any  living  creature  when  his 
appetite  is  satisfied,  and  because  he  is  content  with  one  victim 
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time,  some  people  have  fancied  that  he  is  magnanimous.  We  might 
as  well  praise  the  abstemiousness  of  a man  who  has  well  fed.  But 
few  animals  kill  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing.  If  some  of  the 
Carnivora  appear  to  contradict  this,  it  may  be  because  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  their  motives ; with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  their 
true  characters  may  in  future  be  better  understood.  It  is  also  at 
present  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  the  Lion  is  less  irritable  than 
other  quadrupeds.  The  “ King  of  Beasts,"  moreover,  does  not  fear 
man , nevertheless,  he  treats  him  with  respect,  only  attacking  him  in 
a case  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as  suffering  from  long  abstinence, 
without  a prospect  of  food.  Numerous  testimonies  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  this  statement. 

“ \Ve  arrived  one  day,”  says  Delegorgue,  “where  the  Caffirs  and 
their  famines,  although  deprived  of  firearms,  traversed  the  localities 
wiere  these  animals  roam,  the  presence  of  Lions  being  to  them  no 
cause  for  alarm.  And  there  is  reason  for  this  : either  from  motives 
of  cunning,  or  through  timidity,  this  terrible  animal,  when  surprised 
and  hunger  does  not  excite  him,  takes  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  a man 
01  child,  and  even  retires  when  the  wind  carries  the  sound  of  human 
voices  to  him.  These  habits,  which  appear  to  be  determined  by  a 
leefing  of  caution,  are  well  known  to  the  experienced.”  3 

One  day  Sparrmann  and  his  companions  saw  before  them,  at  two 
or  three  hundred  paces  distant,  two  large  Lions,  which  fled  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  the  hunters.  The  latter  pursued  them  on  horse" 
back,  shouting  loudly ; but  the  Lions  doubled  their  pace  and 
plunged  into  a wood,  where  they  disappeared. 

T J?®  fReV\  M°ffat  SPeak^  of  havinS  se<^  bushmen  compel  the 
Lion  to  forsake  his  prey  by  only  shouting  and  making  a great  noise 

farmer  was  walking  over  his  land,  armed  with  his  gun 
ddenly  he  saw  a Lion.  Making  certain  of  killing  it,  he  aimed 
he  gun,  however,  hung  fire  ; the  man,  alarmed,  turned  to  the  right 
about  and  scampered  off  with  all  his  might,  pursued  by  the  Lion  & A 
little  mound  of  stones  presented  itself,  and  on  this  he  iumned 
v leehng  round  to  face  the  brute,  and  threatening  it  with  the  butt  end 
of  h.s  gUn.  In  turn,  the  animal  halted,  and  withdrew  some  paces 
looking  very  composed,  but  the  farmer  did  not  venture  tn 

if\  aifadaher  nearly.half  an  hour  had  Passed,  it  slunk  slowly  away  as 
it  had  been  stealing;  and  as  soon  as  it  got  a short  disMnr/’  ff 

took  to  rapid  flight.  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Sparrmann  f’ 

. Another  proof  of  the  fear  that  seizes  the  Lion  at  the  cial-ti 

is  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  him  when  in IS 1 Slgw  -°f  ma"l 

once  kflls  an  inferior  anima,  which  it  has  mad?  IT^y,  i^sLI 
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immediately  take  the  life  of  a human  being  whom  it  has  seized. 
Evidently  it  acts  in  this  manner  because  it  still  fears  him,  even  when 
he  is  lying  on  the  earth  powerless— instinctive  fear,  and  not 

generosity,  arrests  its  vengeance.  . , . 

We  have  many  examples  to  bear  out  this  statement.  A hun 
fires  at  a Lion  and  misses,  or  but  slightly  wounds  it  The  animal 
precipitates  itself  upon  him,  strikes  him  to  the  ground  with  astro 
of  his  paw,  and  there  respectfully  keeps  him  m this  terrible  restraint, 
without  completing  the  work  of  destruction.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  its  attention  is  distracted  by  the  attack  of  another  hunter,  w en 

it  abandons  its  victim.  . , at  ;nn 

In  this  way  Livingstone  one  day  escaped  certain  death  A Lion 

held  him  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  his  c aws,  when  a shot  fro 
of  his  companions  fortunately  attracted  the  animal  s atten  ion.  In 
mediately  leaving  the  Doctor,  the  terrible  beast  threw  itself  on 

new  adversary,  who  in  turn  escaped.  , 

It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  some  travellers,  that  when  the 

Lion  has  fed  several  times  on  human  flesh,  it  aft. awards 
food.  It  then  becomes  a man-eater,  as  the  Arabs  call  it  and  mst 
of  flying  from  the  presence  of  man,  it  seeks  him  with  .persisten  . 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  Lion  recognises  the  supenorit)  of  the 
white  man  over  the  black,  and  knowing  that  it  has  more  to  ^ 
the  former  than  the  latter,  it  prefers  attacking  the  negr  . 
known  in  South  Africa  that  the  natives  are  much  more  expose 

theiLTtepecta£1one  ofthe  characteristic  traits  of  the  Lion;  it  loves 

t0  ^ it Vaylfght,”  says  Livingstone,  “ the  Lion  will  halt  for  one  or 
two  seconds  To  ItaJ  at  any  one  it  meets  ; it ^ turns  ^ ^ 
moves  off  some  steps,  always  leisuie  y,  ° . ...  p[are 

shoulder;  then  it  begins  to  trot,  and  finally^  ou 

as  soon  as  it  supposes  it  is  no  longer  seen.  _ j it  is 

Its  distrust  is  excessive.  When  its  suspicions  are  Roused,  rtj 

careful  how  it  makes  an  attack.  And  so  it 

against  its  own  inclinations,  it  leaves  a prey  that  it  deems  ^ 

obtained,  suspecting  it  to  be  a bait  Sometimes  the  console 
proves  false,  and  the  man  or  animal  whose  unluc  y miracl^ously 
him  or  it  without  defence  in  the  path  of  the  Lio  , ; — A 

escapes  its  formidable  jaws.  The  following  is  an  exa“Ple  \ 
coSS  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  suddenly  came  upon  a Lion, 


• << 
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and  was  so  frightened  at  its  appearance  that  he  fell  down  from  fear. 
Surprised  at  such  a result,  the  Lion  carefully  inspected  the  whole 
vicinity  without  seeing  any  one.  Still  fearing  some  ambush,  it 
quietly  retired,  without  touching  the  man,  whom  fear  had  rendered 
incapable  of  action. 

I he  roaring  of  the  Lion  has  always  been  a proverb.  When  heard 


Fig.  13®. — Dr.  Livingstone. 


within  a distance  of  a mile  or  two  during  the  silence  of  the  ni-ht  it 
awes  a 1 living  creatures.  When  this  great  voice  echoes  over  the 
plain  the  cattle  tremble  in  the  farms,  and  follow  with  anxiety  its 
various  modulations,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  of  the  direction  i 1 
vluch  the  enemy  is  approaching.  If  the  Lion  comes  to  prowl  around 
the  inclosure  m which  they  are  sheltered  they  exhibit  symptoms 

indicLTvlTL"  W .Wr  °f  sme11  suffices  to 

nclicate,  even  at  a considerable  distance,  the  dreaded  presence 

Livingstone  makes  some  remarks  on  the  voice  if  the  kin-  of 
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beasts,  which  are  singularly  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  authors  who  have  spoken  of  that  animal.  He  asserts  that  the 
roaring  of  the  Lion  resembles,  and  may  be  mistaken  for,  the  cry  of 
the  Ostrich.  The  voice  of  the  Ostrich,  he  says,  is  as  loud  as  that  of 
the  Lion,  and  it  has  never  frightened  anybody.  He  declares  he  has 
consulted  several  Europeans  on  this  subject,  who  were  acquainted 
with  both  cries,  and  all  replied  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difference.  The  natives  (he  further  states)  are  very  often  deceived, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  the  first  notes  are  uttered,  and  by  paying 
great  attention,  that  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
the  Carnivore  from  that  of  the  Bird. 

Livingstone  thinks  that,  in  general,  the  cry  of  the  Ostrich  is  not 
so  deep  as  the  Lion’s  roar;  but,  he  adds,  I have  not  been  able  up  to 
the  present  time  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  them,  because 
they  are  only  heard,  the  one  during  the  night,  and  the  other  during 
the  day.  Perhaps  the  Lion  of  the  Atlas  has  a more  powerful  voice 
than  that  of  South  Africa,  which  Livingstone  alone  refers  to.  If 
this  supposition  be  correct,  it  may  reconcile  all  difference  of 
opinions.  We  give  in  Fig.  136  a portrait  of  the  renowned  traveller, 
Dr.  Livingstone,  to  whom  we  have  so  frequently  made  reference  in 
these  pages,  and  whose  name  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  travel 
and  exploration  in  Africa. 

It  is  in  spring  that  the  Lion  seeks  a mate,  and  when  an  alliance 
is  formed  they  show  themselves  most  devoted  to  one  another.  Until 
the  female  has  young,  the  Lioness  follows  her  loid  eveiywhere,  and 
most  frequently  the  male  is  charged  with  providing  the  common 
subsistence.  It  is  said  that  he  pushes  his  gallantry  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  eat  first,  and  that  he  does  not  approach  the  prey  captured  by  him- 
self until  the  Lioness  is  satisfied ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
defends  him  with  energetic  fury  if  he  be  attacked. 

The  Lioness  goes  with  young  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
and  brings  forth  from  two  to  five  cubs,  which  she  tends  and  protects 
with  remarkable  solicitude.  Her  courage  in  defending  them  has 
become  proverbial.  Evil  be  to  those  who  attempt  to  distuib  or  to 
deprive  her  of  her  cubs  1 for  they  will  feel  the  weight  of  her  wrath, 
unless  they  gain  shelter  or  slay  the  furious  mother.  _ . . 

As  the  male  has  the  unnatural  habit  of  devouring  Ins  offspring 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  the  Lioness  wanders  in  search  ot 
some  inaccessible  concealed  spot  in  which  to  deposit  her  progeny. 
She  is,  moreover,  careful  to  an  extreme  to  make  all  her  tracks  in  the 

vicinity  most  intricate  and  confused.  . 

She  suckles  her  cubs  for  six  months,  scarcely  ever  leaving  them 
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except  to  quench  her  thirst,  or  procure  nourishment.  After  weaning 
them,  she  takes  them  out  to  hunt,  when  their  ravages  are  of  incredible 


extent;  for  it  is  said  that  they  kill  not  only  to  feed,  but  also  to  learn 
how  to  strangle  and  tear  their  prey.  The  neighbouring  population 
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know  to  their  cost  what  the  nature  of  this  education  is.  This  state 
of  things  lasts  until  the  cubs  are  strong  enough  to  find  their  own 
subsistence,  when  they  are  driven  off  by  their  parents. 

The  size  of  a new-born  cub  is  about  that  of  a half-grown  Cat ; at 
a year  old  it  is  equal  in  stature  to  that  of  a Newfoundland  Dog. 
They  do  not  walk  before  they  are  two  months  old.  The  colour  of 
the  coat  in  the  young  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  animal,  in  being 
yellow,  and  striped  with  small  brown  bars,  which  markings  d'o  not 
completely  disappear  until  maturity  of  form  is  reached.  The  mane 
begins  to  grow  on  the  male  when  he  is  about  three  years  of  age.  The 
average  duration  of  the  Lion’s  life  appears  to  be  from  thiity-five  to 

forty  years.  . . . . , , 

A fact  to  be  noted  in  the  habits  of  the  Lion,  particularly  those  of 
North  Africa,  is  that  by  reason  of  its  carnivorous  re'gime,  and  the 
activity  of  its  appetite,  it  is  generally  obliged  to  live  a solitary  exist- 
ence, in  a locality  where  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  ownership. 
No  other  animal  of  the  same  species  is  permitted  to  plant  its  foot  on 
this  reserved  domain  without  having  to  contend  for  proprietorship. 
Travellers  have  given  us  descriptions  of  these  terrible  contests,  which 
are  often  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  two  competitors. 

Another  cause  of  strife  between  the  males  is  the  possession  of 
the  females  in  the  coupling  season.  It  appears  that  these  dames 
take  a malicious  pleasure  in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  their  wooers, 
and  that  it  affords  them  pleasure  to  see  these  fiery  champions  slay 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  their  good  graces.  . 

The  Lion  is  most  assuredly  the  king  of  animals,  if  we  might 
judge  from  its  strength  and  power  of  destruction.  We  are  amazed 
when  we  think  of  the  number  of  cattle  slain  by  a single  representative 
of  this  species  during  a lifetime.  Jules  Gerard,  surnamed  the  Lion-  g 
killer,  and  celebrated  for  his  hunting  in  Algeria,  gives  an  estimate  ot 
6,000  francs  as  the  value  of  the  Horses,  Mules,  Oxen,  Camels,  and 
Sheep  that  a single  Lion  carries  off  annually  from  the  Arabs.  In  taking 
the  average  duration  of  his  life,  which  is  thirty-five  years,  each  Lion  at 
this  rate  costs  the  Arabs  2 10,000  francs.  Jules  Ge'rard  adds  that  trom 
1856  to  1857  sixty  Lions  carried  off,  in  the  province  of  Bona  only, 
ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  great  and  small.  _ I he  quantity  of  ood  y 
that  this  flesh-eater  absorbs  at  a single  repast  is  truly  prodigious , ie 
has  been  seen  to  devour  the  whole  ol  a Heifer  at  one  meal. 

From  this  it  can  be  understood  how  cordially  the  Lion  is  ‘Jate<a  I 
the  people  of  Algeria,  whose  whole  wealth  consists  in  herds  and  Hoc  s , 
hatred  all  the  more  violent,  as  the  Arabs  rarely  have  the  courage 
to  expose  their  lives  in  arresting  the  depredations  of  their  enemy. 
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A great  number  of  artifices  are  employed  to  destroy  Lions.  The 
negroes  of  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots,  dig  a deep  pit  in 
the  path  fiequented  by  the  Lion  they  are  desirous  of  killing.  This 
pit  is  perfectly  concealed  by  a roofing  of  branches  covered  with  turf 
which  gives  way  on  the  slightest  pressure.  On  this  deceitful  ground 
o i^801116! kJnd  of  bait,  either  a living  Lamb  or  a piece  of  freshly- 
killed  Ox  or  Horse.  The  Lion  arrives,  perceives  the  bait,  springs  at 
it,  and  falls  into  the  trap.  His  enemies  then  approach  and  worry 
the  victim,  now  powerless  to  do  injury,  and  shoot  him  down  at  their 
leisure  from  the  border  of  the  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  crouches 
m mournful  silence,  and  with  a calmness  full  of  dignity. 

/ 4rabs  often  excavate  this  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  douar 

(a  collection  of  tents) ; the  locality  allows  them  to  dispense  with  the 
ingenious  contrivance  for  concealment,  and  still  further  assures  the 

herWfl  °f  the  art!f  ceu  ^ben  the  noctumal  marauder  clears  the 
edge  that  surrounds  the  village,  he  tumbles  into  this  gaping  hole  to 

remain  a prisoner  till  his  captives  choose  to  slay  him.  His  imprison- 

mTdn  xToicinn^nfCed  t0  neighbounng  vihages  with  frantic  cheers 
and  rejoicings  of  every  description.  Men,  women,  and  children  all 

rush  to  contemplate  the  unfortunate  brute,  and  shower  upon  it  deri- 
sive epithets,  and  volleys  of  stones.  1 

• f?pC5?yi?g  ilby  CJ0nceaIing  a P™  in  an  underground  place 
b y(ree  from  danger.  In  this  method  three  or  four  men 

flemSe  rj  k a 10?G  about  three  feet  deeP  °n  the  margin  of  a 
bnb  5freqaented.  bP  their  prey.  The  roof  is  covered  with  heavy 
a!U  . earth  \ narrow  openings  are  made  in  the  sides  in  orde^ 
to  see  what  may  be  passing  without,  and  on  which  to  rest  their  fire 
arms ; lastly,  a lure  is  placed  in  front  of  this  sanctuary  to  „d “e  the 

“ “re  'fh 

Arab’s^6  tW°  meth°dS  are  th0Se  Papally  in  vogue  among  the 
But  the  caution  of  the  Lion  often  defeats  thecp  „hfi  i 

a a bj 

together  and  scour  the  woods  to  which  h/re^and  bygdk”em 
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means  force  him  out  on  the  plain.  If  the  animal  shows  fight  under 
these  conditions  he  is  lost.  The  hunters  successively  ply  him  with 
bullets,  or  fly  at  speed  out  of  his  reach;  when,  having  re-loaded  their 
weapons,  they  return  to  the  attack,  and  re-commence  firing  until  the 

foe  succumbs.  . . 

The  colonists  of  South  Africa  adopt  a similar  method,  and  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  in  which  one  of  them  has  been  killed  in 
this  kind  of  tournament.  Not  only  do  they  practise  it  without 
apprehension,  but  with  pleasure,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  avail 
themseves  of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

This  sport,  however,  does  not  go  on  so  smoothly  with  the  Arabs, 
for  their  arms  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonists ; and  the  Lion 
is  never  so  terrible  as  when  he  is  dangerously  wounded  and  on  the 
point  of  death.  Every  one  who  falls  beneath  his  claws  at  such  a 

time  is  truly  in  a perilous  position.  . 

There  is  still  another  method  of  chasing  the  Lion,  which  demands 
coolness,  intrepidity,  and,  above  all,  remarkably  good  eyesight ; this 
is  the  chasse  a I’aff&t,  so  well  explained  and  illustrated  by  Jules 
Gerard  and  Chassaing.  By  this  mode  it  is  necessary  to  go  alone  to 
the  place  frequented  by  the  game.  By  observation  the  favourite 
haunt  is  chosen,  the  animal’s  precise  movements  are  studied  and 
watched,  so  that  the  hunter  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
marauder’s  habits.  At  last,  on  some  fine  night,  it  is  waited  for  in  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  attack ; then  the  sportsman  must 

conquer  or  die.  . . . ..  . 

By  this  method  Chassaing  obtained  surprising  results  : for  he 

declared  that  he  killed  fourteen  Lions  in  ninety-six  hours,  lour  ol 

which  fell  in  a single  night  1 , ..  T • i 

The  exploits  of  Jules  Gerard,  surnamed  the  Lion-killer,  have 
been  admired  by  all  the  world.  His  spirit-stirring  adventures  have 
been  widely  read  and  enjoyed.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  giving  an 
idea  of  them,  by  selecting  what  appear  the  most  interesting  passages. 
In  Chapter  XVI.  of  his  work,  entitled  “ Le  Tueur  de  Lions , he 

thus  relates  what  follows : — , T . , 

“Scarcely  had  I arrived  at  Guelma  when  I received  new  com- 
plaints, due  to  the  presence  of  a large  tawny  Lion,  which  had 
established  itself  since  my  departure  amongst  my  friends  tne 

Ma“Tsti'll  suffered  from  fever,  but  I knew  how  healthy  are  the  air 

and  the  watei  of  these  mountains,  so  started  off. 

“ Of  all  the  people  in  the  country,  a man  named  Lakclar  naa 

suffered  the  most;  he  alone  had  lost  the  large  number  0 twen  \ 
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nine  Oxen,  forty-five  Sheep,  and  several  Mules  and  mares.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  mention  that  this  unfortunate  individual  had 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  least  inhabited  part  of  the  district,  and  which 
really  appeared  more  made  for  Lions  than  men.  If  we  figure  to 
ourselves  a corner  of  arable  ground  on  the  slope  of  the  most  thickly 
wooded  and  rugged  mountain,  where  the  sun  never  penetrated  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  locality  where  Lakdar  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
I ought  to  add,  however,  that  he  had  before  his  tent  a garden  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  and  a spring  which  yielded  delicious  water — natural 
resources  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  not,  in  an  Arab’s 
estimation,  surpass.  It  was  for  this  reason  Lakdar  was  able  to  sup- 

Port’  w!dl  tIie  courage  of  a stoic,  the  ravages  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  declinator  of  his  herds.  J 


, arnval  at  my  host’s  I was  greeted  as  a saviour.  I 

found  the  douar  surrounded  by  a hedge  six  feet  high,  and  about  four 

evervnml^  ^ the  ^10n’  t0  ?btam  hlS  suPPer>  jumped  over  nearly 
every  night.  I passed  several  consecutive  evenings  watching  with- 
out seeing  the  hungry  visitor.  In  the  daytime  I carefully  examined 
all  the  neighbouring  haunts,  but  without  success. 

You  see,’  said  Lakdar  to  me,  ‘ it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  appear 
and  the  enemy  van, she*  ; but  as  soon  as  you  go  away  he  will  return 

carned'A"7  °X’  “y  brother>  nt>'  even  my  child,  will  all  be 


■ T 1 Y°V  Im'r  *■  marry  am°ng  us,  and  never  more  go  away  ’ chimed 
m Lakdar  s wife.  ‘ We  will  search  out  for  you  the  prettiest  maids  of 
the  mountain— gazelles  m form  and  doves  in  affection  : choose  two 

anrlhreeVue  uVlU  glVe  you  a fine  tent>  and  flocks  and  herds 
and  ^ ®ha11  a11  be  haPPy,  for  we  shall  have  peace  ’ 

This  example  of  the  animosity  of  the  Lion  against  a single 
douar,  or  even  a single  tent,  is  not  rare S 

- “ • , * ' • 9n  the  evening  of  the  26th  August,  while  sitting  in 
^ garden  observing  an  old  Boar  wallowing,  Lakdar  came  and  foS 

j 6 ,thatblS  black  Bul1  had  not  returned  with  the  herd  and  that  at 
daybreak  he  would  search  for  its  remains.  ’ that  at 

tt-  fhe  next  moming,  on  waking  up,  I found  my  host  near  me 
His  Jace  was  overspread  with  joy.  y me* 

1!  ‘S0me’’  he  excIaimed,  ‘ I have  found  it  1 ’ 

came  to‘ UiJSntof  fhY qUif  er  of  au  h°“  ™ 
devoured.  I theT sent  llkdar  for  a caKd3  a iuro/'  f 
receiving  which  I installed  myself  at  the  foot  of  an  oliL?  ’ f ^ 
tee  paces  from  the  carcase.  The  wood,*  ,°he  ^dlkjf  wMcM 
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found  myself,  was  so  dense,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  for  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  around.  I had  taken  the  precaution  to 
assure  'myself,  by  the  spoor,  of  the  direction  the  Lion  had  taken 
when  retiring,  so  as  to  face  that  point.  Afterwards  I relieved  myself 
of  my  turban,  the  better  to  hear  the  slightest  noise.  At  sunset  all 
the  animal  life  in  my  vicinity  was  on  the  move,  so  that  I was  often 
falsely  alarmed  at  one  time  by  a Lynx,  at  another  by  a Jackal,  and 
sometimes  by  creatures  of  less  importance.  For  each  alarm  I 
experienced  as  many  fancies  ; and  I may  truly  say  .that,  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  I felt  as  many  as  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
adventure-hunter.  Towards  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
moment  when  the  new  moon  half  lighted  up  the  edges  of  the  black 
scud  overhead,  I heard  a branch  snap.  This  time  there  could  be  no 
mistake  : only  the  weight  of  a large  animal  could  make  such  a noise 
Shortly  after,  a hollow,  suppressed  roar  re-echoed  through  the  forest. 
Then  I could  distinguish  a slow  heavy  tread.  With  my  rifle  to  my 
shoulder,  elbow  on  knee,  and  finger  on  trigger,  I waited  the  moment 
when  his  head  would  appear.  But  I could  not  perceive  the  foe 
until  he  had  reached  the  Bull,  on  which  he  began  to  ply  his 
enormous  tongue.  I aimed  at  his  forehead,  and  fired.  The  Lion 
fell  roaring,  then  sprang  up  on  his  hind  legs,  as  a Horse  when 
rearing.  I had  also  risen  and  taking  a step  to  the  front  fired  a 
second  shot  at  close  quarters.  This  brought  him  head  over  heels, 
as  if  struck  by  a thunderbolt.  I then  withdrew  in  order  to  reload ; 
which  having  done,  and  seeing  that  the  animal  still  moved,  I 
advanced  on  him,  dagger  m hand.  Certain  of  the  "P0t 
heart  was  situated,  I raised  my  hand  and  struck.  But  at  the  same 
moment  the  fore-arm  of  the  tawny  savage  made  a backward  move- 
ment and  the  blade  of  my  dagger  broke  in  his  side  My  presence 
had  renewed  his  vitality.  He  raised  his  enormous  head.  1 retired 
two  paces,  and  administered  a final  shot.  My  first 
about  an  inch  above  the  left  eye,  and  came  out  behind  the  neck, 
but  was  inefficient  to  cause  death.  While  I was  examining  the 
wounds,  and  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  killing  a.  Lion  ™ ^ *pot, 
I heard  a great  noise  behind  me.  It  was  Lakdar,  who  rusl  e = 

the  wood  like  a hunted  Wild  Boar.  . , , t1l. 

“ ‘ It  is  I,’  he  cried,  out  of  breath,  and  forcing  a way  through  the 
underwood.  ‘ I was  there  all  the  time,  and  heard  everything.  1 he 
infidel,  the  ogre,  the  scourge,  the  fiend  incarnate  is  dead,  dead l . 
Here  is  a happy  day  !’  exclaimed  he,  trying  to  disengage  a cori 

his  burnous  from  the  thorns  that  held  it  fast. 

“ Then  he  called  with  all  his  might  to  his  brother,  his  sons, 
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his  wife,  as  if  they  were  within  sound  of  his  voice,  ‘ Come  to  me  ! 
bring  the  dogs  ! he  is  dead  ! he  is  dead  ! ’ 

“At  last  he  went  to  where  the  Lion  lay,  saying,  ‘Thanks, 
brother,  for  that  which  you  have  done  this  day.  Henceforth  I am 
yours,  body  and  goods.’ 

“ ‘ Look,’  said  I,  ‘ and  assure  yourself  if  that  be  really  your 
friend.’ 

“ He  crouched  down  in  silence  near  the  Lion,  examined  it 
attentively,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  its  head. 

“ ‘ All  that  you  have  taken  from  me,’  he  said,  addressing  the 
carcass,  ‘ all  the  evil  you  have  done  is  as  nothing,  for  now  you  have 
found  your  master,  and  you  are  dead ; and  I can  now  strike  you 
with  my  fist.’ 

“And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  struck  with  no  light 
hand. 

“ Soon  after,  the  brother  and  sons  of  Lakdar  also  arrived, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  my  arms ; and  it  was  not  without  trouble 
that  I induced  them  to  accompany  me  to  the  tent  there  to  wait  for 
daylight. 

“ Next  day  all  the  men,  women,  children,  and  Dogs  on  the 
mountain  took  their  way  towards  the  residence  of  Lakdar.  Not- 
withstanding this  reinforcement  of  strength,  the  density  of  the  wood 
and  the  weight  of  the  carcass  were  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  fell  \ so,  ultimately,  we  were 
obliged  to  skin  it  where  it  lay. 

“ Lakdar  asked  me  as  a favour  to  allow  him  to  accompany  me 
to  Guelma,  so  as  to  make  his  entry  with  me,  himself  carrying  the 
spolia  opima.  I consented,  and  in  order  to  enhance  the  triumphal 
rejoicings,  he  spread  the  Lion’s  skin  on  the  mule  he  bestrode.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  creature  charged  with  such  a 
load  cared  much  less  about  the  honour  than  its  master  did,  and 
that  more  than  once  my  companion  was  ignominiously  and  hurriedlv 
dismounted.  } 

“ To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  Lion,  I will  mention  the 
iollowmg  tact : — 


“ General  Bedeau,  who  was  passing  through  Guelma  at  the  time 
when  I arrived,  expressed  a desire  to  see  its  skin.  I hastened  to 
select  from  among  the  troops  one  of  the  strongest-  mpn  f/~>  If 


to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
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“ Lakdar  returned  to  look  at  it  in  the  evening.  Next  day  he 
was  there  again  to  have  a last  glance  ere  it  was  carried  away  by  the 
purchaser. 

“ Comparing  this  one  with  the  finest  Lions  I have  seen  in  me- 
nageries, or  in  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  it  was  as  a Horse  to  an  Ass.” 
&This  celebrated  Lion-killer  perished  in  1866;  but  not  beneath 
the  claws  of  one  of  the  race  he  had  so  often  caused  to  bite  the  dust. 
He  met  an  accidental  and  obscure  death  while  crossing  a river  during 
an  excursion  which  had  not  even  Lion-hunting  for  its  object. 

We  will  terminate  this  brief  history  of  the  king  of  animals  by 
noticing  the  efforts  which  have  been  sometimes  made  to  subdue  his 
Carnivorous  instincts. 

A false  idea  is  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  these  great 
Carnivorous  animals.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  almost  superhuman 
task  to  overcome  their  ferocity,  and  to  tame  them.  From  this  sup- 
position arises  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  for  those  people  who 
enter  Lions’  cages.  Such  exhibitions,  however,  have  nothing  asto- 
nishing in  them  when  we  know  that  the  Lion,  far  from  being  incapable 
of  training,  readily  submits  to  it.  Frequent  examples  of  this  have 
occurred  in  the  various  zoological  establishments  in  Europe. 

In  1825  there  were,  in  the  menagerie  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
two  young  Lions,  a male  and  female ; they  had  been  obtained  in 
India,  where  they  were  captured  when  only  a few  days  old,  and  a 
Coat  had  been  employed  to  suckle  them  during  the  early  months  of 
their  existence.  So  docile  were  they,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  the  courtyard,  and  visitors  caressed  and  played  with 
them  with  impunity.  At  a later  period,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  shut 
them  up,  to  prevent  accidents;  but  this  more  rigorous  captivity  did 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  male.  With  regard  to  the  female,  she 
became  intractable  when  suckling — a circumstance  perfectly  explained 
when  we  know  the  violent  affection  this  creature  displays  towards  its 

progeny.  . 

In  menageries,  the  keepers  who  look  after  these  ferocious  beasts 
perform  every  day  as  great  feats  as  the  professional  trainers,  for  they 
enter  the  cages,  and  are  received  by  the  occupants  with  much  attec- 
tion — a truly  curious  interchange  of  greetings  between  the  man  and 
beast 

There  is  still  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a deep  friendship 
which  arose  between  two  Lions,  male  and  female,  brought  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1799,  and  a man  named  Felix,  the  keeper,  at 
that  period,  of  the  menagerie.  When  he  became  unwell,  and  it  w as 
necessary  to  replace  him,  the  male  Lion  persistently  refused  to  have 
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anything  to  do  with  the  stranger,  and  would  not  even  allow  him  to 
approach  the  place  of  confinement.  When  Felix  re-appeared,  the 
Lion,  accompanied  by  the  Lioness,  rushed  to  meet  him.  They 
roared  with  pleasure  while  licking  his  face  and  hands,  and  in  all  their 
movements  demonstrated  the  greatest  joy  at  seeing  him  once  more. 

A Lioness  has  been  exhibited  in  England  which  would  allow  her 
keeper  to  get  upon  her  back,  and,  with  a still  greater  degree  of 
familiarity,  drag  her  about  by  the  tail,  or  even  place  his  head  between 
her  teeth. 

The  ancients,  moie  adroit  or  less  timid  than  ourselves,  were  much 
better  skilled  in  taming  ferocious  animals.  Hanno  of  Carthage  em- 
ployed a Lion  to  carry  a portion  of  his  baggage.  Mark  Antony  was 
often  drawn  m a chariot  to  which  Lions  were  yoked.  The  Indian 
princes  of  the  last  century  knew  the  science  of  training  Tigers  and 
Lions  to  hunt  for  them.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  Orientals  fre- 
quently reduce  the  Lion  to  domesticity.  Thus  the  famous  King  of 
Abyssinia,  Theodorus,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1868  in  so 
tragical  a manner,  had  m his  palace  several  Lions,  which  were  intended 
to  figure  among  the  magnificent  collection  of  animals  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  of  London. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  power  of  education  on 
the  king  of  beasts. 

_ In  Pans,  Dublin,  and  London,  also  at  Naples  and  Florence,  the 
Lion  has  bred  many  times  in  captivity  • but  it  is  with  difficulty  such 
cubs  are  reared,  as  they  suffer  extremely  at  the  period  of  dentition. 
If  it  were  not  for  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lion  could  be  suc- 
cessfully acclimatised.  The  few  that  have  lived  for  a moderate  time 
°ur  cllma[e  have  exhibited  an  exemplary  degree  of  docility  in- 
rd3f;  t0  sfh  an  ,extent  have  they  submitted  themselves  wfthout 
esistance  to  man  s control,  that  in  the  opera  of  Alexander  and 

Darius,  which  was  represented  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London 
one  figured  several  times.  ’ uun, 

effected^  bet\veeii°-i  qtnage”e’  j?  iSt24,  a very  remarkable  cross  was 
enecteci  between  a digress  and  a Lion.  From  this  union  resulted 

&TpaLn.ry  PeaCeaWe  ttmper’  and  di5Simikr  Weamnce 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly:  but  for  centm^  h, 
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We  may  form  some  idea  of  their  number  in  ancient  times  by  the 
quantity  absorbed  annually  in  the  combats  which  were  so  much  m 
favour  with  the  Romans.  In  a very  brief  interval,  Sylla  had  slaug 
tered  a hundred  Lions,  Pompey  six  hundred,  and  Csesar  four  hun- 

In  fact  in  our  age  the  leonine  species  is  rarely  met  with,  except 
in  Africa,  where  every  day  its  numbers  are  diminishing,  and  from 
whence  it  will  soon  completely  disappear,  if  the  present  rate  of 
slaughter  is  continued.  Our  grandchildren,  probably,  will  know  the 

Lion  only  from  our  descriptions.  f 

Several  varieties  of  the  Lion  are  distinguished  The  most  ferocious, 
is  the  Brown  Lion  of  the  Cape.  In  the  same  habitat  lives  another, 
much- less  dangerous,  the  Yellow  Cape  Lion.  After  these  we  may 
enumerate  the  Lion  of  Senegal,  the  Barbary  Lion,  and  the  Lion  of 

Persia  and  Arabia  (see  Fig.  i37>  P-  357)-  , . , 

The  Tiger  ( Felis  tigris),  Fig.  138.— The  Tiger  stands  as  hig 
his  legs  as  the  Lion  ; but  is  more  slender,  active,  and  stealthy,  closely 
resembling,  in  figure  and  movements  the  domestic  Cat,  which,  indeed, 
serves  as  die  type  of  the  entire  genus.  Its  coat  is  very  handsome, 
being  of  a yellowish  fawn  colour  above,  and  a pure  white  beneath 
everywhere  irregularly  striped  by  brown  transverse  bands  Its  tail 
which  is  very  long,  is  ringed  with  black,  and  contributes  not  a litde  to 
its  beauty.  It  has  also  white  around  the  eyes,  on  the  jaws,  and 

the  ^Ck^  ea|gh peecuiiar  t0  Asia.  It  inhabits  Java,  Sumatra,  a great 
part  of hS  China,  and  even  Southern  Sibena  as  far  norft  a, 
die  banks  of  the  river  Obi.  It  sometimes  wanders  m the ^ ^rection 
of  Europe;  for,  according  to  M.  Nordmann,  one  was  killed  nea 

™Then  Tigl  makes  its  lair  in  jungles,  or  densely-wooded  districts 
bordering  on  watercourses.  Like  the  Lion,  it  has  a den,  to  which 
it  retires °to  rest ; from  whence  it  steals  forth,  secretes  itself  in^  woo 
on  the  borders  of  a frequented  path,  and  there,  con  dgsire) 

eye,  awaits  its  victim.  The  moment  it  sees  ti  J allows 

its  eyes  flash,  and  its  whole  bearing  manifests  a sav  0 J JO  c 
the  unsuspecting  prey  to  draw  near,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  close, 

springs  upon  it  with  tremendous  velocity.  itv  as 

P The  Tiger  has  for  a long  time  borne  a reputation  foi  erne fl tj  as 

little  deserved  as  that  for  generosity  which  has  been  gi  sheddjng 
The  old  naturalists  pretended  that  the  liger  gl°  -ri 

blood,  and  that  it  never  saw  a living  creature  ' does  uot° kill 

destroy  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  I g 
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for  the  pleasure  of  killing ; it  kills  only  to  appease  its  hunger.  In 
doing  this,  it  only  conforms  to  the  necessities  of  its  nature ; but  when 
it  has  fed,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  bloodthirsty  propensity,  and  con- 
fines itself,  when  threatened,  to  defence.  The  expression  relative  to 
the  “ Tiger  thirsting  for  blood  ” is  a form  of  rhetoric  which  can  only 
be  accepted  as  figurative. 

What  may  have  been  the  cause  for  attributing  a high  degree  of 
ferocity  to  the  Tiger  is  its  incredible  audacity.  In  this  it  differs  from 
the  Lion,  for  when  hungry  no  obstacle,  not  even  the  most  certain 
danger,  will  arrest  it.  Nor  does  it  delay,  nor  employ  artifice  to 
entrap  its  prey,  nor  will  it  abandon  it  if  too  powerful ; neither  does 
it  wait  to  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  the  last  extremity  before  it  braves 
every  obstacle.  No ; it  throws  itself  without  hesitation  on  the  first 
object  that  presents  itself,  whether  man  or  animal,  and  will  face 
death  a thousand  times  in  order  to  carry  it  off.  This  temerity  is  too 
frequently  crowned  with  success. 

The  Tiger  will  carry  off  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  their  encamp- 
ment beneath  the  eyes  of  the  sentries.  A feat  of  this  kind  has  been 
reported  by  an  English  officer  in  every  respect  trustworthy,  and  who 
was  an  eye-witness. 

A Tiger  has  been  seen  to  select  a victim  from  the  midst  of  an 
immense  assemblage  of  men.  This  happened  at  the  fair  at 
Hurdwar,  where  a considerable  concourse  of  people  annually  gather 
from  all  parts  of  India.  The  animal  sprang  out  from  a thicket 
situated  in  a field  of  barley,  and,  in  the  sight  of  a terror-stricken 
crowd,  struck  down  a native  who  was  peacefully  occupied  in  cutting 
spice. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  which  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate,  fully  justify  the  terror  that  the  Tiger  inspires  in  Asia. 
Each  year  it  marks  its  presence  by  the  destruction  of  numerous 
human  beings.  According  to  statistics  recently  published  in  an 
English  journal,  148  persons  in  one  year,  and  13 1 in  another 
were  devoured  by  Tigers  in  Java. 

Tiger-hunting  holds  a high  place  among  the  amusements  of  the 
Indian  nabobs  and  the  English  officers  stationed  in  Hindostan 
This  sport  is  principally  followed  on  Elephants  placed  in  line,  and 
on  which  the  hunters  ride.  When  all  is  ready,  at  a preconcerted 
ssignal,  they  enter  the  jungles,  beat  them  in  every  direction,  and  com- 
pel the  Tiger  to  show  itself.  Firearms  then  do  their  work.  It 
often  happens  that  the  ferocious  Carnivore  springs  on  the  flank  of  an 
xuepnant  and  tries  to  seize  one  of  the  riders. 

Like  the  Lioness,  the  Tigress  exhibits  a most  extraordinary  degree 
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of  affection  for  her  young,  and  will  defend  them  with  her  life  against 
every  peril.  She  conceals  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former 
from  the  voracity  of  the  male.  A litter  is  generally  composed  of 
from  three  to  five  cubs. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Tiger  is  capable  of 
being  trained,  and  rendered  perfectly  docile ; it  is  even  susceptible 
of  a certain  degree  of  attachment.  The  one  that  lived,  in  1835,  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  had  been  brought 
from  India  in  a ship  on  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  wander  about 
at  large.  The  confidence  it  inspired  was  such  that  the  cabin-boys 
lay  between  its  legs,  and  slept  with  their  heads  on  its  flanks. 

A Tigress  which  had  been  brought  to  England,  and  which  had 
not  shown  any  signs  of  a bad  disposition  on  board  ship,  became 
morose  when  shut  up  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Some  time  after,  however,  a sailor,  one  of  its  late  travelling  com- 
panions, came  to  visit  the  menagerie,  and  solicited  permission  to 
enter  the  den  where  this  Tigress  was  confined.  The  latter  at  once 
recognised  him,  and  testified  the  greatest  pleasure.  All  the  day  after 
its  friend  had  departed  it  lay  prostrate  with  grief. 

Nero  had  a Tigress,  named  Phoebe,  that  he  often  kept  near  him 
in  his  apartments,  and  which  he  more  than  once  made  the  instrument 
of  his  brutal,  vindictive  feelings.  At  the  termination  of  a revel, 
nothing  gratified  him  so  much  as  to  point  out  to  this  animal  some 
illustrious  patrician  that  had  come  under  his  displeasure,  and  quickly 
a bleeding  victim  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the  monster  with  a human  face. 

Here  the  veritable  Tiger  was  Nero. 

When  raised  to  the  empire,  Heliogabalus  made  his  entry  into 
Rome  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  Tigers  and  four  Panthers,  which 
he  afterwards  allowed  to  go  about  his  palace  at  liberty. 

But  in  modern  times  who  has  not  seen  Martin,  Carter,  or  Van 
Amburgh  handle  Tigers  as  if  they  had  been  inoffensive  Poodles?  it 
may  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  a peison  of  ran 
attended,  it  is  said,  every  one  of  the  exhibitions  given  by  Martin, 
expecting  to  see  him  some  day  eaten  up.  The  expectations  0 
this  follower  of  the  sensational  were  not  realised ; Martin  and  ns 
animals  refusing  to  favour  him.  After  amassing  a considera  e 
fortune,  the  famous  tamer  disposed  of  his  menagerie  and  retire 
to  Holland,  without  leaving  the  smallest  portion  of  himself  between 

the  teeth  of  his  old  companions.  . . 

Felis  leopardus. — The  Leopard  (Fig.  139)  1S  a animal, 

about  three  feet  in  length,  not  including  the  tail,  and  is  distinguis  e 
from  the  preceding  species  by  its  deep  yellowish-brown  coat,  spec  e 
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with  numerous  spots.  These  spots,  quite  black  on  the  head,  are 
disposed  in  a rose-like  fashion  over  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
being  formed  of  five  or  six  little  black  patches  grouped  in  a circular 


Fig.  139.— Leopard  Icopardus,  Linn.). 


manner  around  a piece  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  coat. 


the  ground  of 


The  Leopard  can  ascend  trees  with  agility,  into  which  it  pursues 
Monkeys  and  other  climbing  animals.  It  is  a ferocious  nml  nn 
tameable  animal,  and  inhabits  only  the  wildest  forests.  No  Carnivore 
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not  even  the  Tiger,  is  more  ferocious,  and  its  pursuit  is  pro- 
portionally dangerous.  It  rarely  attacks  man  without  being 
provoked ; but  it  is  irritated  at  the  merest  trifle,  and  its  anger  is 
manifested  by  the  lightning  rapidity  of  its  onset,  which  invariably 
results  in  the  speedy  death  of  the  imprudent  being  who  has  aroused 
its  fury.  Its  power,  nimbleness,  and  stealth  surpass  anything  that 
can  be  imagined;  and  it  is  these  qualities  which  render  it  so 
dangerous. 

Notwithstanding  its  ferocity  when  in  a state  of  savage  inde- 
pendence, the  Leopard  is  easily  tamed  when  captured  young.  It 
then  shows  itself  as  mild  and  affectionate  as  the  most  docile  dog, 
and  wanders  at  large  in  its  master’s  dwelling  without  the  slightest 
danger. 

The  Leopard  inhabits  the  whole  of  Africa  and  a large  part  of 
Asia,  extending  as  far  as  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Caucasus. 

The  Leopard  will  make  a bound  of  forty  feet  with  surprising  ease, 
and  fall  on  its  prey  with  the  rapidity  of  a cannon-shot.  It  keeps  by 
preference  in  places  covered  with  brushwood,  and  near  streams  or 
arms  of  the  sea ; it  is  rarely  found  on  high  mountains. 

The  Leopard  never  hunts  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  when 
night  comes  on  it  starts  in  search  of  food.  The  whereabouts  of  its 
prey  being  discovered,  it  creeps  with  the  noiselessness  of  a serpent 
until  it  has  arrived  at  a distance  from  which  it  judges  it  can  be 
certain  of  success,  then,  taking  its  spring,  it  brings  its  captive  to  earth 
in  an  instant.  In  Algeria,  where  at  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon, 
it  commits  numerous  depredations  upon  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the 
natives,  and  is  not  less  dreaded  than  the  Lion.  Oxen,  Horses, 
Camels,  Goats,  Sheep — such  are  its  ordinary  bill  of  fare.  It  seldom 
attacks  man  without  provocation,  except  it  should  chance  upon  him 
within  its  bound,  when,  if  such  be  the  case,  his  position  would 
be  perilous.  Children  are  frequently  its  victims,  as  is  testified  by  the 
fact  mentioned  in  a journal  published  towards  the  end  of  1850. 
A woman  was  at  work  in  a field  in  the  environs  of  Baraki  (Algeria) ; 
to  follow  her  occupation  with  more  freedom,  she  deposited  her  child 
on  the  ground.  Suddenly  a Leopard,  hearing  the  infant  cry,  rushed 
from  a neighbouring  thicket,  and  carried  it  oft.  When  the  poor 
mother  returned,  she  saw  the  ferocious  brute  entering  the  wood  with 
her  babe  in  its  jaws.  She  followed  in  pursuit  until,  exhausted, 
she  fainted,  and  her  infant  was  lost. 

On  another  occasion  a boy  about  twelve  years,  who  tended  a flock 
of  Goats,  was  assailed  by  a Leopard,  which  mutilated  him  in  a 
frightful  manner,  after  which  it  fled,  having  been  frightened  by  the 
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arrival  of  some  Arabs,  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  tire  cries  of 
the  lad.  The  victim  died  after  two  days’  suffering. 

If  destroying  the  Lion  has  brought  Jules  Ge'rard  considerable 
fame,  the  pursuit  of  the  Leopard  has  rendered  another  of  his  country- 
men equally  conspicuous.  We  allude  to  Bombonnel,  librarian  of 
Dijon  (Fig.  140).  This  bold  man  devoted  himself  to  Leopard- 
hunting in  Africa,  an  occupation  which  can  only  be  followed  by  the 
methods  pursued  by  Gerard  and  Ghaissaing  against  Lions,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  even  greater  dangers. 

Bombonnel  published  in  1862  a most  interesting  book,  containing 
a description  of  his  stirring  adventures.  We  here  reproduce  a chapter 
in  which  he  relates  a terrific  struggle  he  sustained  with  a Leopard  he 
had  wounded  : a fearful  and  almost  fatal  combat  that  occurred  on  the 
brink  of  a ravine.  The  countenance  of  the  courageous  hunter  still 
bears  traces  of  this  conflict.  Bombonnel  thus  describes  the  event : — 

“It  was  eight  o’clock  at  night;  we  were  dining,  and  during  our 
meal  discussing  our  projects  for  the  morrow,  when  there  arrived, 
quite  out  of  breath,  an  Arab  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ben-Assenat 
He  told  me  that  at  sunset  a Leopard  came  and  carried  off  a Goat  in 
the  presence  of  the  goatherd,  and  that  he  had  seen  it  enter  a ravine, 
where  it  was  certain  to  be  found.  I was  too  anxious  to  meet  this 
infernal  beast  to  hesitate  an  instant ; dinner  was  left  unfinished,  and  a 
rush  was  made  at  once  to  my  weapons,  notwithstanding  the  represen- 
tations of  several  who  wished  to  detain  me,  by  observing  that  the 
night  was  very  dark  and  the  weather  bad  ; but  knowing  that  the  moon 
rose  at  ten  o clock,  and  that  I ought  to  be  with  the  tribe  before  that 
hour,  I started. 

“ Ihe  man  who  conducted  me,  in  his  endeavours  to  make  a short 
cut,  went  along  narrow  tracks,  and  often  through  the  brushwood. 
My  hunting-knife  bumped  against  my  legs  and  caught  in  the 
branches ; so,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  I pushed  it  round  my  waist- 
belt  behind,  instead  of  retaining  it  by  my  side.  1 mention  this  fact 
here,  though  it  appears  of  but  little  importance,  because,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  it  was  the  means  to  which  I owe  my  life. 

“On  reaching  the  tribe,  I found  the  Arabs  waiting  for  me.  For 
a decoy  they  had  got  ready  a Goat  and  a stake  to  attach  it  to.  They 
led  me  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  douar,  to  the  margin  of  a 
wide  and  deep  ravine.  Here  they  halted  and  explained  ‘ The 
Leopard  is  inside  there;  in  this  small  thicket  place  yourself-'  we  will 
go  and  fix  the  lure.’  I was  very  much  surprised  they  had  chosen 
such  a convenient  position  for  me,  and  one  which  I could  not  have 
found  without  great  difficulty.  The  ground  was  an  inclined  plane, 
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which  descended  by  a somewhat  steep  slope  to  the  ravine,  on  the 
brink  of  which,  facing  from  it,  I took  my  stand.  The  Arabs  drove  in 
the  stake  on  the  higher  ground,  about  twenty  feet  from  me,  and  there, 
tied  the  Goat ; then,  wishing  me  good  luck,  ran  off  with  all  haste,  not 
desiring  to  become  intimate  with  the  dangerous  animal  they  believed 
in  the  vicinity. 

“ I had  seated  myself  in  the  thicket,  and  had  not  drawn  my  hunt- 
ing-knife from  its  sheath  to  lay  it  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  have  it 
handy,  for  a few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  separating  the 
slender  twigs  which  might  impede  its  movements,  quicker  than  light- 
ning the  marauder  fell  upon  the  bait.  I held  my  breath,  and  hesi- 
tated firing,  hoping  the  moon  would  afford  me  a gleam  of  light ; a 
delay  of  some  seconds  thus  ensued,  for  its  rays  only  occasionally 
showed  through  the  dark  Hitting  clouds. 

“ But  what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  the  Leopard  passing  by  me, 
carrying  off  the  Goat  with  the  ease  of  a Cat  bearing  off  a Mouse  ? It 
was  about  ten  feet  from  me,  and  moving  directly  across ; I could 
neither  distinguish  head  nor  tail,  only  a black  indistinct  mass.  . . . 
The  remembrance  of  my  thirty-four  unsuccessful  nights  flashed  across 
my  mind ; impatience  carried  me  completely  away,  and,  forgetting 
all  prudent  resolutions,  I pulled  the  trigger. 

“ My  gun,  a twelve-bore,  was  loaded  with  no  grains  of  powder 
and  twenty-four  slugs.  The  object  of  my  aim  fell,  uttering  guttural 
roars,  at  the  same  time  dropping  the  Goat.  I had  broken  the 
Leopard's  two  fore  paws ; yet  it  had  not  seen  from  whence  the  shot 
came,  and  might  have  thought  that  the  Goat  had  exploded  in  his 
jaws. 

“ The  slightest  movement  on  my  part  would  be  certain  to  attract 
attention  j common  sense  demanded  that  the  most  complete  immo- 
bility should  be  observed  ; but  fearing  a surprise,  I determined  to 
stand  up  in  my  hiding-place  to  see  over  it,  and  be  the  better  pie- 
pared  for  results.  In  rising,  a branch  caught  the  hood  of  my  cloak 
and  threw  it  down  on  my  shoulder.  T.  his  was  another  of  the  pro\  i* 
dential  chances  to  which  I owe  my  life. 

“ The  wily  brute,  now  alarmed,  did  not  utter  a cry  or  a sound, 
but  fixed  its  attention  on  the  thicket  and  listened.  A few  moments 
passed,  and  I,  hearing  and  seeing  nothing,  thought  the  foe  dead. 

“ Crouching,  and  using  every  possible  precaution,  I issued  from 
my  shelter,  carrying  my  gun  with  the  barrels  depressed  and  my  finger 
on  the  second  trigger.  As  soon  as  I was  perceived,  the  Leopaid 
made  a spring  of  ten  feet  towards  me.  I aimed  at  its  head  ; but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  came  was  so  great,  and  the  darkness  so  intense, 
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that  I missed,  my  ball  entering  the  ground  nnri  +1  r 
P‘ece  singeing  the  hair  on  its  neck.  ^ d the  fire  from 

Th^ terrible  brute  now  threw  itsdf  uPon  me,  and  bore  me  to 
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ground  in  an  instant.  I fell  underneath  on  my  back,  with  my 
shoulders  caught  in  the  bush  that  had  served  as  a place  of  conceal- 
ment. First  my  foe  attempted  to  strangle  me,  and  fixing  upon  my 
neck,  tore  at  it  in  indescribable  rage.  This  was  fortunately  protected 

by  the  collar  and  thick  hood  of  my  cloak. 

“ With  my  left  hand  I endeavoured  to  defend  myself  and  push  off 
mv  assailant,  while  with  the  right  I made  desperate  efforts  to  grasp 
the  hunting-knife  that  lay  under  me.  The  former  it  bit  through  and 
through,  notwithstanding  the  woollen  sleeve  that  covered  it ; it  also 
gnawed  my  face  horribly : one  of  the  fangs  of  the  upper  jaw  toie 
my  forehead  and  went  through  my  nose,;  the  other  fang  entered 
at  the  corner  of  the  left  eye  and  broke  my  cheek-bone.  Incapable  of 
resisting  with  one  hand,  I abandoned  the  useless  search  for  my  knife, 
and  with  my  two  hands  I convulsively  grasped  my  assailant  by  the 
neck.  It  then  seized  me  across  the  face,  and  driving  its  formidable 
teeth  into  the  flesh,  smashed  the  whole  of  my  jaw.  The  noise  thus 
caused  sounded  so  painfully  that  I thought  my  brains  were  being 
crushed  out.  My  face  was  in  its  mouth,  from  whence  issued  a burn- 
ing infected  breath  that  stifled  me.  Still  I clung  to  the  foe  by  the 
neck,  which  was  as  large  and  hard  as  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  at 
length,  with  the  strength  of  despair,  I was  enabled  to  thrust  away  its 
horrible  head  from  mine.  It  then  seized  me  by  the  left  arm,  and  bit 
four  times  through  the  elbow.  Without  the  large  amount  of  clothing 
with  which  it  was  covered,  it  must  have  been  crushed  like  a piece  o 

SkSS  All  this  time  I was  lying  on  my  back  on  the  extreme  brink  of 
the  ravine,  my  legs  above  and  head  downwards  (big.  i4>)- 

“ The  Leopard  tried  a second  time  to  take  me  by  the  face  , I r 
sisted;  1 but  my'strength  was  all  but  exhausted.  Mahng  — 
to  better  my  condition,  it  clutched  my  head.  Ga therm  all  the 
strength  and  determination  that  yet  remained  for  a final  efiort,  1 dis 
engaged  myself  leaving  my  wadded  cloth  case  in  its  jaws  I had 
K?rth7brute  from  me  so  vigorously  that  it  slipped  over  the  steep 
slope  • the  two  front  paws  being  broken,  it  could  not  check  itself  but 
went  crashing  headlong,  at  the  same  time  vQanng  into  the  rav  e 
“ At  last  released,  though  not  a moment  too  soon  I -relieved 
mvsplf  but  spitting  out  four  of  my  teeth  and  a mass  of  blood  that 
filled  my  mouth.  Entirely  given  up  to  the  fury  which  possessed  me, 
burningyfor  vengeance,  I seized  my  hunting-knife,  and  not  knowing 
where  the  brute  had  gone,  sought  him  on  every  side,  to  lecomi  1 , \ 
the  struggle  (for  I did  not  believe  I could  long  survive  my  wounds). 
It  was  in  this  position  that  the  Arabs  found  me. 
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“ They  told  me  that  they  heard  the  Leopard  quite  distinctly,  and 
that  its  roars  made  their  flesh  creep ; that  they  had  no  doubt  as  to  its 
combat  with  me,  but  that  they  imagined  it  roared  because  of  its 
wounds,  so  they  judged  it  best  not  to  sally  forth  until  the  sounds 
ceased. 

The  thirst  of  revenge,  and  especially  the  mortification  I expe- 
rienced at  not  being  the  victor  in  a battle  which  I had  sought 
dominated  over  me  to  such  a degree  that  I did  all  I could  to  find  my 
antagonist,  determined  either  to  kill  or  be  killed.  But  the  Arabs 
dragged  me  to  their  douar.  >vhere  they  tried  to  bathe  my  face  and 
bandage  my  wounds ; but  I would  not  allow  them,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farm  of  Corso,  which  I reached  at  midnight.  Judge 
ot  the  astonishment  of  all  its  inhabitants,  who  the  same  evening  had 
seen  me  start  off  strong  and  well,  when  they  beheld  me  in  mv 
mangled  condition.  y 

“At  my  desire,  the  man  who  had  carried  me  there  on  his  Mule 
went  at  once  to  Algiers  for  Dr.  Bodichon,  one  of  my  intimate  friends, 
in  whose  skill  I had  entire  confidence. 

While  the  people  at  the  farm  were  lavishing  upon  me  their 
attentions  with  an  intelligence  and  goodwill  which  I shall  re- 
member all  my  life,  I asked  for  a looking-glass.  But  they  were  afraid 
to  gratify  me  and  pretended  not  to  be  able  to  find  one.  I however 

ATv  lpft-  Ca,nd le’  and  ln  sPlte  of  a11  they  could  say  went  to  a mirror. 

hrnt-Ln  ^ C>k  WaS  and  ]a?  in  my  mouth,  leaving  the  bone 
b oken  and  exposed ; the  frontal  bone  could  also  be  seen  for  a 

space  of  more  than  three  inches;  with  regard  to  my  poor  nose 
aqmI,ne’ 11  was  flattened’ lacerated' and  sraashed 

Those  who  surrounded  me  were  very  sad,  and  less  rom- 
posed  than  myself.  I read  in  their  faces  that  they  thought  me 
dead  man ; but  I tried  to  reassure  them,  by  telling  them  that  the 
heart  was  still  sound  and  cheerful.  Previous  to  this  Had  often 
aid  that  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  would  be  that  on  which 
armed  only  with  my  hunting-knife,  I should  encounter  a wounded 
Leopard  or  Lton,  so  much  did  I reckon  on 

“Now  when  I read,  or  am  told,  of  the  larger  Carnivora  hpi™ 
“ hatchets  and  daggers,  I can  scarcely  forbear  laughing 
t possible  to  attack  successfully  with  any  other  weanon  ^ * 

such  a powerful  and  agile  animal  as  a Leonard  ff  . than.\?un 
from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds,  and  whoT&ht  £ “B 
quadrupled  by  the  length  and  impetuosity  0? tataSd  "eft S 
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falls  upon  you  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  before  there  is  time 
to  make  a movement  of  defence  ? Where  is  the  Hercules  capable 
of  resisting  such  a shock  ? 

“ Notwithstanding  the  providential  chance  that  placed  me  on  the 


slippery  margin  of  the  ravine,  and  also  notwithstanding  the  other 
favourable  circumstances  that  protected  me,  if  my  ate  oe  1 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  fore-feet,  I must  have  been  lo  t. 
Even  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was,  if  I had  been  a e o set 
knife  I could  not  have  prevented  it  retaining  hold  of  • 
one  hand,  I could  not  have  had  strength  to  push  it  o ; ant  > 
other,  I should  not  have  been  able  to  kill  it  quick  enoug  i p 
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its  terrible  jaws  from  mangling  me.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  how 
fortune  favoured  me.  If  from  such  a fearful  struggle  I came  off  with 
my  life,  it  is  because  I was  as  desperate  in  defending  myself  as  the 
animal  was  savage  in  attacking  me  ; but,  above  everything,  I owe  mv 
preservation  to  God.”  3 

The  portiait  ol  Bombonnel  given  above  (Fig.  140)  is  accompanied 


Fig.  143. -Wild  Cat  {Feiis  cn/us,  Linn.). 


have  Recorded  ‘""h'6  Car"iVOre  'Th°Se  eXp,°:ts  and  death 
Ounce  and  Servctl.— The  Ounce  {Feiis  uncia),  Fig.  142  is  nearly 

Semite  snnt^01^'  Jhe  COl°U1'  °f  itS  COat  is  not  yellow,  bu^ 
grey.  Its  spots  are  much  more  irregular  than  those  of  the  two 

11  is  - nadve  of  Thibet,  and  bu.Me  is  known  ” 
The  Serval  {Feiis  serval),  also  named  the  Cat-pard  or  Tiger  Cat, 
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is  only  about  thirty  inches  long.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
southern  Africa ; also  in  Senegambia,  Abyssinia,  and  Algeria.  _ It 
lives  on  small  Mammals,  particularly  Monkeys  and  Rodents,  which 
it  pursues  on  the  trees.  Rearing  it  in  confinement  has  no  power 
whatever  to  soften  its  savage  nature.  Its  fur,  which  is  varied  with 
bars  and  black  spots  on  a buff  ground,  is  much  prized. 

Wild  and  Domestic  Cats.—  The  Wild  Cat  (Fig.  143)  is  a reddish- 
brown  animal,  marked  with  more  or  less  distinct  black  stripes.  Its  1 
length  is  about  two  feet.  It  does  not  differ  in  its  habits  from  the 
larger  members  of  this  family.  It  climbs  trees  with  agility,  and  feeds 
on  Birds,  Squirrels,  Hares,  Rabbits,  &c.  At  one  time  it  was  very 
common  in  France  and  Scotland.  It  inhabits  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  a large  portion  of  Asia. 

There  ought  to  be  ranged  beside  the  Wild  Cat  a multitude  of 
varieties,  which  are  only  separated  from  it  by  differences  in  the 
colour  of  the  fur  and  length  of  hair,  and  which  are  its  representa- 
tives in  the  countries  it  does  not  inhabit.  Such  are  the  Pampas  Cat, 
the  Bengal  Cat,  the  Nepaul  Cat,  the  Egyptian  Cat,  the  Serval  Cat, 
the  Caffir  Cat,  indigenous  to  the  Cape,  &c.  . . 

Certain  authors  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  numerous  varieties 
of  the  Domestic  Cat  have  descended  from  the  Wild  Cat,  crossed 
with  the  Egyptian  Cat.  However  this  may  be,  there  exist  seveial 
breeds  of  well-characterised  Domestic  Cats.  Such  are  the  Spanish 
Cat,  the  Chartreuse  Cat,  the  Red  Cat  of  Tobolsk,  the  Angora  Cat, 
the  Chinese  Cat  with  pendant  ears,  and  the  tailless  Malay  Cat.  _ 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  tails  of  Wild  Cats  terminate  in  an 
abrupt  thick  point,  while  the  tails  of  Domestic  Cats  taper  to  a fine 

1 The  Domestic  Cat  (Fig.  144)  is  one  of  those  few  animals  which 
has  remained  in  a state  of  independence  in  its  domesticity;  it  ives 
with  man,  but  still  is  not  reduced  to  servitude.  If  it  renders  service, 
it  is  simply  for  its  own  interest  to  do  so.  1 hat  disinterestedness 
which  distinguishes  the  Dog  we  do  not  find  in  the  Cat.  Whatever 
Buffon  and  others  may  have  said,  it  is  capable  of  affection  J but  tus 
attachment  is  only  manifested  by  infrequent  caresses,  not  by  devo- 
tion. Has  a Cat  ever  been  known  to  defend  its  master . It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  more  attached  to  localities  than  persons ; we 
know  of  numerous  exceptions  to  this.  , ] 

The  Cat  possesses  qualities  which  alienate  it  from  all  our  sym- 
pathies, viz.,  cowardice  and  dishonesty.  It  is  also  distrustful : t is 
we  can  least  pardon.  Man  dislikes  suspicion,  as  it  is  an  offence 
against  his  honour,  and  an  insult  to  his  good  intentions,  w hen  we 
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compare  the  Dog  and  the  Cat,  so  different  from  each  other,  aversion 
to  the  one  and  attachment  to  the  other  results.  To  the  distrustful 
gaze  ot  the  Cat  is  opposed  the  confiding,  frank  eye  of  the  Dog ; and 


Fig.  144 


•“Domestic  Cat  ( Felts  domestica,  Briss. ). 


in  the  formerqUaHtieS  ^ WG  °PP°Se  the  obJectionable  ones 

No  animal  is  more  savage  than  the  Cat  when  threatened  hv 
c asfsement  or  danger.  For  when  it  sees  no  chance oTeT^t  it 
ends  itself  with  energy  that  cannot  be  surpassed  So  loner  L’it-c 
nemy  keeps  at  a respectful  distance,  it  confines  itself  to  a passive 
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resistance  watching;,  however,  for  the  slightest  indication  of  hostility, 
and  holding  itself  ready  for  every  emergency.  Should  its  adversary 
advance  to  seize  it,  with  wonderful  activity  it  strikes  with  its  terrible 
claws,  at  the  same  time  expressing  anger  with  its  voice.  It  nearly 
always  conies  off  victorious,  unless  over-matched,  for  its  agility 

renders  escape  almost  certain.  . n , ,.  , 

The  Cat  is  less  an  enemy  of  the  Dog  than  is  generally  believed. 
When  unacquainted  with  one  another  they  have  little  sympathy  in 
common  : but  when  associated  for  a length  of  time  they  become 
good  friends.  Then  they  lick  each  other,  sleep  on  each  other,  and 
understand  making  mutual  concessions,  which  enable  them  to  live  in 
peace  ■ in  short,  the  most  perfect  harmony  frequently  reigns  between 
fhem  Every  one  who  keeps  Cats  and  Dogs  can  testify  to  the 

correctness  of  these  assertions.  . , , AmPriran  Tieer 

The  Jaguar  (Fells  onca),  Fig.  145.  als°  caded  Amerman  l ger 
is  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  of  the  New  World.  It  almost 
equals  the  Tiger  111  size,  strength,  and  bloodthirstiness.  It  measures 
nearly  seven  feet  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  It 
is  not  Zebra-striped  like  the  Tiger,  but  spotted  m the  same  fanner 
as  the  Leopard.  Its  markings  are  most  mvmerous  on  the  he  d 
thighs  leas  and  back,  but  always  irregular  in  shape  , on  the  Ha 
hev  are  concentric,  like  a rose!  with  a black  point  m the  middle. 
The  ground-colour  of  the  coat  is  of  a bright  tawny  hue  above,  and 

Whi¥heej?gtr  is 

forests1  k^Vrivers,  and  actively  pursue^mus  aquatic 

lagoons  and  rivers.  In  the  evening  it  seeks  . W 
heavy  tribute  on  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  Worses 
graze"  in  the  Pampas  of  the  Plata.  With  a single  b ow  of  .to paw  U 
breaks  the  vertebral  column  of  its  victims.  It  hs  . 

rlo  not  always  escape  their  attacks.  . :p. 

At  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  it  gives  utterance  t t 
which  are  well  known  to  the  natives  and  to  hunters,  tt  . . 

means  that  it  announces  to  living  nature  the  commencem  . 
termination  of  its  feeding  operations,  and  thus  excites  terror  or,oy. 
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In  certain  parts  of  America  Jaguars  were  so  numerous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Azara,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  thousand  were  killed 
every  year  at  Paraguay.  At  the  present  time  many  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  that  region,  although  their  numbers  are  considerably 
diminished. 


Fig.  146— Puma  ( Fclis  concolor). 


The  Puma  or  Couguar  {Fclis  concolor),  Fig.  146,  fomeriy  im- 
properly called  the  American  Lion,  is  an  animal  about  our  a 
EK  long,  but  it  is  frequently  greater.  At  the  early  settlement  of 
the  United  States  numerous  children,  even  adults,  w ere  kt  y 
these  animals.  At  the  present  date  both  white  “d  red  men  dread 
them  more  than  any  wild  animal  found  in  their  habitat.  It 
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uniform  fawn-colour  without  any  spots.  It  inhabits  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Guiana,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a Lioness,  without  possessing  its  dimensions. 

This  animal  is  alike  remarkable  for  stealth  and  agility.  It  makes 
great  ravages  among  the  herds,  and  differs  from  the  other  Cats,  in 
slaying  numerous  victims  before  it  commences  to  feed.  To  carry  off 
the  smaller  domestic  animals,  it  visits  human  habitations  during  the 
night.  It  prefers  living  in  the  open  country,  yet  it  climbs  trees  ; its 
agility  is  such,  that  at  one  bound  it  can  ascend  upwards  of  twenty 
feet. 

The  Puma  is  easily  tamed,  when  it  knows  its  master,  and  receives 
his  caresses  with  pleasure.  No  inconvenience  results  from  allowing 
it  to  run  about  at  liberty.  The  celebrated  actor  Kean  had  a Puma 
which  followed  him  like  a Dog,  and  kept  close  to  him  in  the  most 
crowded  assembly. 

The  Ocelot  {Felis purdahs,  Linn.),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Felidae,  is  a little  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  The  colour  of 
its  fur  is  a greyish  fawn,  marked  with  large  spots  of  a bright  fawn, 
edged  with  black.  Its  habits  are  entirely  nocturnal;  it  feeds  on 
Monkeys,  Rodents,  and  Birds,  climbing  the  trees  in  their  pursuit 
with  marvellous  agility.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  North  and 
South  America. 


Like  the  Puma,  it  rapidly  becomes  attached  to  man.  Azara  saw 
one  which,  although  it  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty,  would  never  leave 
its  master. 

Lynxes.  These  animals  differ  from  the  Cats  in  their  longer  coat 
their  shorter  tail,  and  their  ears,  which  are  terminated  by  a tuft  of 
hair;  their  dentition  is,  however,  the  same.  A great  number  of 
species  of  Lynx  are  known,  as  well  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New  World. 
Among  those  belonging  to  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  Euro- 
pean Lynx  and  the  Caragal. 

The  European  Lynx  {Felis  lynx),  Fig.  147,  is  well  known  in  the 
great  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  Asia ; it  is  also  found  in 
some  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Sierras  of  Spain 
i his  Carnivore  measures  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches,  not  including 

nf Vk  ’ whlchi 1S  ?ur  inches  long-  The  uPPer  parts  of  its  body  are 

are  wofe  On  ? lo“b  Jltb  smab  brow1n  sPots>  while  the  under  parts 

are  white.  On  each  side  of  its  face  it  has  an  addition  of  white  hairs 
which  resemble  whiskers.  ’ 

The  name  of  “ Loup-cervier,"  sometimes  given  to  it  nrobahW 
originated  from  its  howling  like  a Wolf  during  ihe  night  Tt  nimbly 
dimbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  prey.  Martens,  Ermine^  ’fries  and 
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Rabbits  also  enter  into  its  alimentation.  It  does  not,  however, 
eat  the  flesh  of  large  victims,  unless  its  hunger  is  extreme;  but 
generally  is  satisfied  by  sucking  out  the  brain.  . . . 

Taken  young,  it  becomes  accustomed  to  captivity,  and  is  fond  ot 
being  caressed ; but  it  will  return  to  its  wild  life  if  opportunity 


Fig.  147. — European  Lynx  (Felts  lynx). 

offers,  so  it  really  never  becomes  attached  to  its  master.  It  is  an 
extremely  cleanly  animal,  and,  like  the  Cat,  passes  a large  por  ion 

its  time  in  washing  and  cleansing  its  fur.  . . , 

The  Caracal  (Felis  caracal),  Fig.  148,  is  about  the  size  ot  the 
preceding  animal.  Its  fur  is  red  above,  without  any  spots ; its 
chest  is  fawn-coloured,  speckled  with  brown.  It  is  the  Lynx  o 
ancients,  and  inhabits  the  north  and  east  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Persia.  Its  habits  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Lynx. 
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It  preys  chiefly  upon  Antelopes  and  Gazelles.  It  always  retains, 
when  in  captivity,  a savage  disposition,  and  a great  desire  for  liberty. 

The  Greeks  consecrated  it  to  Bacchus,  and  Pliny  has  debited 
it  with  several  absurd  stories.  Among  others,  he  endows  it  with 


Fig-  148 » — 1 he  Caracal  (Felis  caracal). 


the  faculty  of  seeing  through  walls  ; hence  the  expression  Lvnx-eved 
which  is  adopted  m our  language  to  designate  very  keen  vision  J 
The  Cheetah  {Felix  jubata).-T he  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leonard 
has  weak,  non-retractile  claws,  which  are  unfitted  for  tearing  pur 

§s ci  family  vrr rrakabiy  shows  it$  ^y  to 

less  flexibk  Ld  \blin|  Hare  °nfr>  the  vertebral  column  is 
Felid^  fr^’  H b°,dy  m°re  Slender  than  that  of  the  other 

d£E’  fr°m  whence  results  a Sreater  aptitude  for  hunting  Its  tail 
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is  curled  over  on  itself  at  the  extremity,  a disposition  very  common 
in  Dogs,  but  which  is  not  observed  in  the  Felidae.  Its  mildness, 
obedient  temper,  and  attachment  in  domesticity,  naturally  define  its 
place  on  the  confines  of  the  Feline  and  the  Canine  family. 

The  Flunting  Leopard  inhabits  Southern  Asia  and  various  parts 
of  Africa.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-six  inches 
in  height.  Its  fur  is  very  elegant,  being  a bright  fawn  colour  above, 
perfectly  white  beneath,  and  everywhere  interspersed  with  black 
spots.  Tire  tail  is  barred  with  twelve  alternately  white  and  black 
rings.  A quantity  of  hair,  longer  than  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
grows  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  forming  a scanty  mane. 

The  Cheetah  seizes  its  prey  by  a succession  of  bounds  remark- 
able for  their  rapidity.  In  India  and  Persia  it  has  been  the 
habit  to  train  it  to  hunt  certain  animals,  its  natural  docility 
allowing  it  to  be  readily  trained  for  this  service.  The  custom  of 
employing  the  female  Cheetah  for  hunting  goes  back  to  a very 
remote  period,  for  the  Arab  Rhazes  speak  of  it  in  the  tenth  century. 

In  Mongolia  the  following  is  the  method  of  conducting  this 
sport  The  sportsmen  start  off  on  horseback,  carrying  the  Cheetah 
either  on  a Horse,  or  in  a carriage  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  animal  is  chained,  and  its  eyes  blindfolded.  The 
places  which  Gazelles  frequent  are  sought  out.  As  soon  as  one  is 
perceived  the  hunters  stop,  the  Cheetah  is  unfastened,  and  its  ey  es 
unbandaged,  and  the  game  is  pointed  out  to  it.  Immediately,  under 
cover  of  the  high  vegetation  and  brushwood,  the  beast  glides  on  in 
pursuit,  taking  advantage,  with  unequalled  tact,  of  the  slightest 
breaks  in  the  ground  to  conceal  its  movements.  A lien  it  considers 
that  it  is  sufficiently  near  its  victim,  it  suddenly  shows  itself,  dashes 
on  with  terrible  impetuosity,  springs  on  the  prey  after  a succession 
of  prodigious  bounds,  and  immediately  pulls  it  to  the  giound. 

Its  master,  who  has  followed  the  events  of  the  chase,  then 
enters  upon  the  scene.  To  detach  it  from  its  victim,  he  throws  it  a 
piece  of  flesh,  speaks  gently  to  it,  and  caresses  it j after  which  he 
again  covers  its  eyes,  and  replaces  it  on  the  saddle  01  in  its  convey- 
ance, while  the  assistants  carry  off  the  quarry.  . ..  , 

This  kind  of  amusement  is  greatly  in  vogue  in  Mongolia,  an  a 
well-trained  Hunting  Leopard  attains  an  extraordinary  price  among 

the  inhabitants.  . , , . .. 

In  Persia  this  method  of  hunting  is  not  conducted  in  qm 
same  way.  Men  and  Dogs  beat  the  woods,  and  drive  the  game 
towards  the  hunters,  who  turn  off  the  Cheetahs  when  the  quairy 
passes  them. 
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These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  the  Cheetah  differs  essentially 
in  its  nature  from  the  other  species  of  Felis.  It  is  tamed  almost  as 
easily  as  the  Dog,  knows  and  loves  its  master,  recognises  his  voice, 
and  runs  to  him  when  called.  In  its  treatment  of  strangers,  it  is  so 
docile  that  it  may  be  allowed  perfect  liberty.  In  menageries  it  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  it.  If  allowed  to  ramble  about  a park  it  is  very 
submissive  to  its  keeper,  and  receives  with  the  greatest  goodwill  the 
caresses  of  visitors. 

The  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  has  had  one 
for  many  years,  which  was  brought  from  Senegal.  It  had  a most 
excellent  temper.  One  day,  among  the  spectators  present,  it  saw  a 
little  negro  who  had  travelled  with  it  in  the  same  ship.  It  immediately 
testified  the  greatest  pleasure  at  finding  an  old  friend.  Specimens 
of  the  Cheetah  may  always  be  seen  at  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens. 

The  Canids. — The  Dogs  are  digitigrade  animals,  whose  claws 
are  neither  sharp  nor  retractile,  and  consequently  cannot  serve  either 
for  attack  or  defence.  They  possess  four  digits  on  the  hind  feet ; on 
the  front  they  have  five. 

Their  tongue  is  smooth,  in  this  respect  different  from  that  of 
Cats.  Their  tail  is  long,  and  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair. 

They  are  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Carnivora.  Their  senses, 
particularly  that  of  smell,  are  strongly  developed.  They  are  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
latitudes. 

Canis. — This  genus  comprises,  besides  the  Common  Fox,  a large 
number  of  Carnivora  which  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and 
which  are  distributed  over  the  two  hemispheres.  They  have  the 
muzzle  extremely  tapering,  and  the  tail  very  full. 

The  Common  Fox  (Canis  Vulpes),  Fig.  149,  is  still  to  be  found 
throughout  Europe.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  enjoyed  a repu- 
tation for  cunning,  which  has  given  it  great  notoriety.  “ As  cunning 
as  a Fox"  is  one  of  the  most  common  adages  in  the  languages  of 
nations.  ° 


. The  Fox  never  attacks  animals  capable  of  resistance.  In  the 
twilight  it  ventures  out  in  quest  of  its  prey,  when  it  wanders  silently 
around  the  country  in  search  of  Birds,  Rabbits,  or  Hares,  its  usual 


In  default  of  such  delicate  food,  however,  it  will  eat  Field-Mice 
Lizards,  Frogs,  &c.  It  does  not  dislike  certain  fruits.  For  granes  it 
exhibits  a great  predilection.  ° 1 

To  domestic  Fowls  it  is  terribly  destructive.  When,  during  its 
nocturnal  prowling,  the  crow  of  a Cock  strikes  its  ear,  it  turns  at 
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once  in  the  direction  of  the  welcome  sound.  It  wanders  inces- 
santly around  the  poultry-yard,  examining,  scrutinising,  and  observing 
all  the  weak  points  by  which  an  entrance  might  be  gamed.  When 
at  last  successful  in  reaching  the  hen-roost,  a reckless  carnage  among 
its  occupants  is  made,  and  this  not  so  much  to  satisfy  a craving  for 
blood  as  to  provide  store  for  the  future.  With  this  object,  one  by 
one  the  victims  are  carried  off,  and  concealed  in  the  woods  or  its  den. 

If  all  efforts  to  enter  the  hen-roost  are  unsuccessful,  then 
Reynard  undertakes  to  ruin  it  in  detail,  and  to  slay  in  one  or  more 
months  those  which  he  cannot  kill  in  a day.  With  this  intention  le 
installs  himself  on  the  margin  of  a wood,  in  proximity  to  the  farm, 
and  anxiously  watches  every  movement  of  the  poultry.  If  his  prey 
wander  into  the  fields,  his  attentions  are  doubled;  seizing  the 
moment  when  the  watch-dog  is  out  of  sight,  he  creeps  towards  them 
on  his  belly,  draws  near  his  victim  without  being  seen,  seizes, 
strangles,  and  carries  it  off.  When  these  manoeuvres  have  once 
succeeded,  they  are  repeated  till  the  poultry-yard  is  depopulated. 

The  following  story,  narrated  by  an  old  woodman,  also 
illustrates  their  cunning.  Two  Foxes,  located  in  a neighbourhoo 
where  Hares  abounded,  adopted  an  ingenious  stratagem  tor 
capturim?  them.  One  of  them  lay  in  ambush  on  the  side  of  a road  ; 
the  other  started  the  quarry  and  pursued  it  with  ardour,  with  the 
object  of  driving  the  game  into  the  road  guarded  by  his  associate. 
From  time  to  time,  by  an  occasional  bark,  the  associate  in  ambush 
was  notified  how  the  chase  was  proceeding.  When  a Hare  was 
driven  into  the  road  it  was  immediately  pounced  on,  and  both  ioxes 
devoured  it  in  thorough  good-fellowship.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  Fox  who  kept  watch  miscalculated  his  spring  and 
the  Hare  escaped  ; when,  as  though  puzzled  at  his  want  ot  skill,  he 
resumed  his  post,  jumped  on  to  the  road,  and  several  times  repeated 
this  movement.  His  comrade,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  this  exercise 
was  not  slow  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  and,  irritated  at  bein0 
fatigued  to  no  purpose,  chastised  his  clumsy  associate ; but  a tussle 
of  a few  minutes  sufficed  to  expend  the  bad  humour,  an  ie  ^ ' 

cordiale  was  quickly  re-established.  . c , 

The  adult  Fox  is  also  assisted  by  its  young  in  procuring  foo 
when  they  become  sufficiently  aged.  Some  observers  aver  t la  les 
family  excursions  are  undertaken  for  the  education  o ie  cu  . 
When  on  a foray  to  obtain  aquatic  birds,  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes  that  margin  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  Foxes  aw a\ 
proceed  with  extreme  caution,  and  take  especial  care  not  to  recoin 
unnecessarily  wet. 
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M.  La  Vallee,  in  his  work  ■on  La  Chasse  d Courre , gives  a very- 
remarkable  example  of  the  singular  address  of  the  Fox  in  pro- 
secuting his  robberies.  The  animal  he  speaks  of  was  taken  when 
young  by  a druggist  of  Chateau-Thierry.  It  was  perfectly  tamed, 
liked  being  fondled,  came  at  the  call  of  its  master,  and  followed  him 
to  the  chase,  where  it  played  the  part  of  an  excellent  Dog.  But 
domesticity  had  not  caused  it  to  lose  any  of  its  taste  for  marauding, 
though  it  wanted  for  nothing  at  home. 

It  was  the  hero  of  an  adventure  which  for  a long  time  perplexed 
the  good  town  of  Chateau-Thierry.  The  house  where  it  was  kept 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  and  had  two  exces- 
sively narrow  cellar  ventilators  opening  into  the  street,  before  which 
it  was  customary  for  the  dealers,  who  bought  eggs  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  for  the  Paris  or  Meaux  markets,  to  range  them- 
selves. Before  being  packed  off  the  eggs  were  inspected,  and  those 
which  were  cracked  were  laid  on  one  side.  One  day,  a poor 
woman,  who  had  placed  two  dozen  chipped  eggs  behind  her,  was 
astonished  when  turning  round  a few  minutes  afterwards  to  find 
them  gone.  She  blamed  her  neighbour  for  having  robbed  her,  and 
probably  the  discussion  was  only  terminated  by  a quarrel. 

On  the  next  market  day  the  same  larceny  was  committed.  It 
was  believed  to  be  the  waggish  trick  of  some  urchin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  some  suspicion  was  even  attached  to  the  young  clerks 
of  the  sheriff,  who  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  house. 

At  the  succeeding  market  a watcher  was  placed  before  the  dealer 
to  observe  what  went  on  around  her ; but  this  person  saw  nothin"! 
although  one-half  the  number  of  broken  eggs  disappeared 

The  case  became  serious.  The  dealer  then  bethought  herself  of 
depositing  her  property  beneath  her  petticoat,  between  her  feet  cer- 
tam  that  there  they  would  be  in  safety.  But  the  eggs  again  vanished. 
As  a matter  of  course,  all  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  when  the  truth  was  discovered.  The 
ruggists  Pox  was  found  squatted  in  the  ventilators,  and  where  no 
one  could  ever  have  believed  it  possible  the  beast  could  introduce 
itself,  so  narrow  were  the  openings.  As  soon  as  an  egg  was  laid  on 

nnprS°Undf  U ^ up  lts.  head>  seized  [t>  and  withdrew.  This 
operation  it  could  perform  with  perfect  security,  concealed  as  it  was 

not  only  by  the  feet  and  the  petticoats  of  the  dealer  but  also  bv  the 
panniers  that  lay  around.  ’ 1 by  the 

One  of  the  most  frequent  stratagems  of  the  Fox  and  whirh 
denotes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence!  cSsts  in  tmu- 
laung  death  when  surprised  by  the  hunters,  and  there  is  no  hope  cf 
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safety  by  flight.  It  may  then  be  handled,  kicked  about  in  every 
direction,  even  lifted  up  by  the  tail,  hung  up  in  the  air,  or  carried 
over  one’s  shoulder,  without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  vitality. 
But  as  soon  as  released,  and  opportunity  for  escape  offers,  it  will 
decamp  with  all  haste,  to  the  great  amazement  of  those  so  cleverly 

duped.  . 

The  Fox  most  frequently  inhabits  a burrow,  or  “ earth,  which  it 
excavates  among  stones,  rocks,  or  under  the  trunk  of  a tree,  at  the 
edge  of  a wood ; at  other  times  it  digs  its  subterraneous  retreat  on 
cultivated  land ; always  it  is  careful  to  have  it  on  an  elevated  slope, 
so  as  to  be  protected  against  rain  and  inundations. 

At  times  it  appropriates  the  burrow  of  a Rabbit  or  Badger,  and 
rearranges  it  to  suit  itself.  In  the  first  case,  it  simply  throttles  the 
proprietor;  in  the  second,  it  so  pollutes  the  den,  that  in  this  way  it 
drives  out  the  legitimate  owner. 

Its  dwelling  it  divides  into  three  parts  : the  first  is  the  place  from 
whence  it  examines  the  neighbourhood  before  coming  out,  and  from 
where  it  watches  for  a favourable  moment  to  escape  its  persecutors, 
when  a fatiguing  pursuit  has  driven  it  to  seek  an  asylum  in  its  retreat. 
Then  comes  the  store-room,  a place  with  several  outlets,  where  the 
provisions  are  stored  away.  Lastly,  behind  the  store-room,  quite  at 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  is  the  den,  the  sleeping-chamber  and  real 
habitation  of  the  animal.  There  the  female  brings  forth  and  suckles 
its  young,  and  takes  refuge  in  great  emergencies..  The  Fox  seldom 
regularly  inhabits  its  burrow,  except  when  rearing  young.  After 
that  period  it  generally  sleeps  in  a cover,  near  a spot  where  it  thinks 
plunder  is  to  be  had,  sometimes  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  leagues 


from  its  earth.  , • 

In  the  Fox  maternal  instinct  is  highly  developed.  It  watches  its 

cubs  with  solicitude,  provides  for  their  wants,  and  courageous  y 
defends  them  against  their  enemies.  A litter  is  composed  of  from 
three  to  five  young,  which  are  born  about  the  month  of  Apri . e 
male  and  female  live  together  until  their  progeny  is  reared,  after  which 
they  separate.  The  duration  of  a Fox’s  existence  is  from  thirteen  to 

fourteen  years.  . . , j 

The  serious  depredations  it  commits  have  caused  it  to  be  classea 

among  the  most  obnoxious  animals,  and  for  this  reason,  in  near  y a 
countries,  man  adopts  every  means  to  accomplish  its  destruction. 

Fox-hunting  is  considerably  popular  among  some  of  the  uppe 
classes  in  England,  and  large  sums  are  expended  to  support  kennels 
of  Fox-hounds.  But  the  example  has  not  been  followed  to  any 
extent  in  France. 
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To  enjoy  successfully  this  sport,  care  must  be  taken  the  evening 
preceding  the  chase  to  close  up  all  burrows  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  cut  the  animal  off  from  taking  refuge  in  them,  which  it  is 
sure  to  attempt  when  it  finds  itself  hard  pressed.  This  precaution 
taken,  Master  Reynard  is  almost  certainly  doomed,  for  he  leaves 
after  him  so  powerful  a scent  that  the  Hounds  with  facility  follow  his 
track.  So  full  of  devices  to  destroy  the  life  of  others,  he  scarcely 
manifests  any  to  save  his  own,  but  confines  himself  to  retracing  the 
course  he  has  pursued  time  after  time,  till  the  voracious  pack  over- 
take him  and  tear  him  in  pieces.  * 

Old  stagers,  however,  are  sometimes  found  who  disconcert  all 
pursuit  by  fleeing  to  places  inaccessible  to  Hounds  and  huntsmen. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  huntsman  to  know  these  localities,  and  to 
prevent  the  game  from  entering  them.  This  is  done  in  France  by 
placing  a piece  of  cord  across  the  approach  to  the  sanctum,  garnished 
with  feathers,  or  scraps  of  bright-coloured  cloth.  The  Fox,  seeing 
this  object,  suspects  a snare,  and  doubles  back,  and  probably 
perishes  through  this  excess  of  prudence.t 

Destroying  them  with  firearms  is  much  more  easy.  A certain 
number  of  sportsmen  occupy  the  paths  of  a wood  which  is  known  to 
contain  Foxes.  The  vermin,  started  by  some  Cur  Dogs,  take  to  their 
runs,  thus  offering  an  easy  shot  ; if  they  escape,  the  sportsmen  have 
usually  only  their  own  unskilfulness  to  blame,  f 

When  the  Fox  runs  to  earth,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  be  un- 
kennelled, Terriers  are  often  successfully  employed,  which,  crawling 
into  the  lair,  drive  the  possessor  out. 

Sometimes  Reynard  resists  all  attempts  to  expel  him.  There  is 
nothing  then  to  be  done  but  to  smoke  him  out,  or  to  lay  open  his 
retreat  with  the  pickaxe.  The  first  operation,  being  the  simplest,  is 
generally  preferred.  All  the  openings  of  the  burrow  are  closed, 
except  that  to  windward ; into  this  is  introduced,  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, a sulphur  match;  bushes  and  leaves  are  collected  in  front  of 
the  hole,  and  set  on  fire.  The  smoke,  blown  by  the  wind,  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  carrying  with  it  the  sulphurous  vaDours. 
the  subterranean  cavity  being  completely  filled,  the  smoke  returns 
against  the  wind;  . the _ last  opening  is  then  hermetically  closed, 
and  things  are  left  in  this  state  until  the  next  day,  when  the  Fox  is 
sure  to  be  found  dead  near  one  of  the  orifices. 


*,  Thi®  description  is  intended  for  the  French  Fox,  not  for  the  endurintr 
plucky  animals  of  the  central  counties  of  England.  ^ 

t The  Continental  method  of  Fox-hunting. 

: No  sportsman  in  England,  it  is  hoped,  would  be  guilty  of  shooting  a Fox. 
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When  Foxes  overrun  a country,  more  energetic  measures  are  had 
recourse  to  in  order  to  destroy  them,  viz.,  by  traps  and  poison. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  history  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  Fox.  that 
this  Carnivore  is  susceptible  of  being  tamed.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
necessary  to  make  some  reservation,  for  its  sanguinary  instincts  are 
invincible;  the  desire  for  blood  is  a necessity  of  its  nature.  We 
might,  perhaps,  succeed  in  entirely  banishing  these  instincts  by 
submitting  the  animal  to  prolonged  domestication  during  successive 
generations,  but  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  a few  years’  training. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  an  adult  Fox;  the 
depredations  that  it  never  ceases  to  commit  are  a continual  source 
of  embarrassment  to  its  owner,  who  at  last,  to  end  the  annoyance, 
ultimately  gets  rid  of  it. 

The  flesh  of  the  Fox  exhales  so  repulsive  an  odour  that  it  is  even 
repugnant  to  many  animals.  Some  people,  however,  use  it,  prin- 
cipally those  in  vine-growing  districts,  where  it  feeds  on  grapes.  It 
is  stated  that  this  offensive  smell  can  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  exposing 
the  flesh  to  a freezing  temperature. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  tiie  Common  Fox.  In 
America  the  Red  Fox  (C.  fulvus)  is  also  known,  being  found  from 
the  350  to  the  550  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Mississippi  River ; also  in  Oregon  and  British  Colum- 
bia. There  is  a slight  difference  in  colouring  between  the  European 
and  American  Fox,  which  some  naturalists  have  taken  advantage  of  to 
consider  as  just  cause  for  classing  them  as  representatives  of  different 
species.  The  Black  Fox,  so  valuable  for  its  fur,  is  only  a chance 
production  ; in  the  same  litters,  occasionally,  cubs  both  black  and  red 
having  been  found.  The  nobles  of  Russia,  the  mandarins  of  China 
and  the  khans  of  Tartary  value  a Black  Fox  skin  above  all  furs,  and 
the  price  that  a perfect  pelt  in  prime  condition  fetches  is  fabulous. 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  colder  regions  of  North  America  alone 
produce  this  valuable  animal,  and  they  are  so  much  sought 
after  that  but  for  the  severity  of  the  climate  few  would  continue  to 
exist* 

The  Arctic  or  Blue  Fox  ( C . Ictgopus ) inhabits  the  whole  extent  of 
both  continents  beyond  the  69°  of  latitude ; that  is  to  say,  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  the  high  regions  of  North  America.  The  fur  of  tins 
species  is  very  long,  soft,  and  thick,  and  is  sometimes  white,  ie- 
quently  of  a grey  slate  colour  with  a tinge  of  blue.  It  1S  the  objec 

of  a considerable  trade.  . . 

This  animal  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary  rox  in  1 s 
habits.  It  prefers  naked  hills  to  woods,  and  makes  its  burrow  on 
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their  southern  slope.  It  is  not  afraid  of  water,  and  frequently  swims 
rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  to  surprise  aquatic  birds,  or  obtain  their 
eggs. 

A trait  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Blue  Fox, 
because  it  is  exceptional  in  the  order  of  Carnivora,  is  its  custom  of 
migrating  in  crowds  when  game  fails  in  a country  it  has  hitherto 
occupied.  After  remaining  absent  three  or  four  years  it  again 
returns. 


The  female  Arctic  Fox  brings  forth  seven  or  eight  young  towards 
the  month  of  May.  It  is  a lucky  chance  for  a hunter  when  he  can 
capture  some  of  these  cubs,  as  he  rears  them  and  sells  their  fur 
as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  period  of  its  greatest  beauty. 

Among  the  Foxes  of  the  New  World  the  two  principal  species 
are  the  Silver  (C.  fulvus  var.  argentata ) and  Kit  Foxes  (C.  velox ). 
The  first  inhabits  North  America.  Its  fur,  although  less  esteemed 
than  that  of  the  Arctic  Fox,  is  nevertheless  valuable.  The  second 
variety  is  distributed  over  the  United  States  and  Paraguay.  It  is 
a venturesome,  courageous  little  animal ; during  the  night  it  will 
approach  the  bivouacs  of  travellers  and  gnaw  their  leather  trappings 
or  steal  anything  edible  lying  around  the  encampment. 

Various  other  species  of  Foxes  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa  We 
may  particularly  cite  the  Fennec  (C.  cerdo),  the  smallest  of  its  kind, 
io  its  enormous  ears  it  owes  its  extreme  acuteness  of  hearing.  It  is 
ound  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Dongola. 

dJogs.  In  this  section  the  animals  are  sociable,  and  collect  in 
numerous  troops  to  attack  their  prey,  or  defend  their  lives  against 
more  powerful  animals.  In  a domestic  state  they  all,  without  excep- 
tion, bark ; m a wild  state,  on  the  contrary,  they  howl,  though 
unng  the  moments  when  they  are  rapidly  pursuing  their  prey  they 
give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  quick  successive  barks,  designated  by 
sportsmen  '•  giving  tongue.”  6 ^ 

Three  distinct  sections  are  found  : these  are  the  Jackal  the  Wolf 
and  the  Dog  properly  so  called.  J ’ ' 

Jackal  (C.  aureus).  This  Carnivore,  five  or  six  varieties  of 
which  are  known,  is  common  to  the  whole  of  Africa  all  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia,  and  to  portions  of  Southern  Europe!  It  is  about 
the  same  length  as  the  Fox,  but  stands  a little  taller  Its  coat  is  of 

and  while 

re  adapted  for  diurnal  vision,  they  usually  sleep  durfng  the  dly, 
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and  do  not  go  abroad  until  night  to  seek  their  food.  To  keep 
together  they  are  constantly  howling,  and  their  voice  is  sad,  loud, 
and  unmusical.  Their  voracity  and  audacity  are  unparalleled.  They 
enter  habitations,  when  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  sweep  off 
everything  eatable  they  can  reach  ; devouring  even  boots,  Horse 


Fig.  150.— Jackals  (Cam's  aureus,  Linn.). 


harness,  and  other  articles  made  of  leather.  In  the  deseit  they 
follow  the  caravans,  prowl  all  night  around  their  encampment,  and 
endeavour  to  carry  off  anything  chance  may  throw  in  their  way. 
After  the  start  of  the  caravan  they  rush  upon  the  deserted  halting- 


place,  greedily  fighting  for  all  the  refuse. 

Lastly,  like  the  Hyenas,  they  disinter  the  dead,  lo  prote 
graves  from  their  outrages,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  covei  t em 

with  large  stones  and  prickly  bushes. 

Nor  do  the  Jackals  limit  themselves  to  these  means  of  existence, 
but  kill  as  food  a quantity  of  small  Mammals,  and  unite  to  hunt  t le 
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Antelope,  Gazelle,  &c.  When  numerous  enough  they  are  not  afraid 
to  attack  Oxen  and  Horses.  With  regard  to  man,  they  fear  him,  if 
one  may  judge  by  their  timid  movements  when  suddenly  thrown  in 
his  presence.  1 he  stories  of  women  and  children  having  been  de- 
voured by  Jackals  are,  therefore,  pure  fabrications. 

Another  fable  is  that  which  assigns  the  Jackal  the  duties  of  being 
the  Lion’s  purveyor.  The  ancients  said  that  the  Jackal  always  went 
before  the  Lion  to  discover  and  give  it  notice  of  prey,  and  that  the 
king  of  beasts  recognised  these  good  offices,  and  consigned  to  it,  in 
return,  the  remains  of  the  meal.  This  story,  taken  by  Aristotle  from 
an  Indian  apologue,  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  writer  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  which  time  it  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  favour,  although  it  rested  on  absolutely  nothing. 

The  Jackal  can  be  perfectly  tamed.  Taken  young,  it  is  both 
docile  and  playful,  and  knows  well  its  master,  also  those  about 
it,  and  readily  attaches  itself  to  strangers.  But  it  is  timid  and 
capricious,  and  often  passes  from  one  extreme  of  temper  to  the  other 
without  any  apparent  cause.  In  this  way  it  has  much  of  the  Dog’s 
character,  which  it  resembles  physically,  and  is  said  to  breed  with, 
ilns  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Jackal  is 
t e origin  and  stock  of  all  the  breeds  of  the  Domestic  Dog  now 
existing.  A gentleman  possessed  a Jackal  at  Gibraltar  that  was  quite 
as  tame  as  a Dog.  To  keep  it  out  of  mischief  it  was  permitted  to  go 
about  coupled  to  an  old  and  very  wise  Poodle.  However,  getting  loose 
it  made  an  onslaught  on  the  Quartermaster’s  Turkeys,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  them.  Some  ill-natured  person  afterwards  poisoned  it. 

-Naturalists  have  not  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Tackal 
is  the  origin  of  the  Domestic  Dog.  Fr.  Cuvier  opposed  the  theory 

bLreflrnnSut0  the  dlsaFeeable  odour  emitted  by  the  Jackal ; and 
adds  that  there  is  nothing  to  authorise  the  supposition  that  domes- 

It  mioh°fU  d Cha?gG,  thue  animal  S0  as  to  cause  k t0  lose  this  smell, 
might  be  replied,  that  the  odour  is  an  accidental  circumstance 

ate  ‘LuQ0  ‘he  PUtrM  ?eSh  0n7hich  the  Ja<*al  aLa"; 

ate,  that  it  disappears  in  the  tamed  animal  in  the  second  or  third 

generation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  affirm  anything  either 

fiffi  nfah°r  the  °ther‘  The  °rigin  of  different  species  of  animals  is 
U Posslbly  never  to  be  dissipated. 

tin {Cams  lupus). — It  may  be  said  that  the  Wolf  is  not  dis- 
nguished  from  the  Dog  by  any  zoological  characteristics  • its  eves 

hTnosc7  'Ttff?  nl0r®  ob?'que]y.  and  a little  more  inclined  towards 

which®, is  foLi  r > -S‘w  Iary’  aCC0rdi"g  the  country  in 
• Certain  Wolves  measure,  not  including  the  tail, 
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only  thirty  inches  ; others  twice  that  length.  Its  powers  of  enduring 
the  effects  of  hunger  and  fatigue  are  extraordinary.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  where  it  has  been  exterminated.  It.  also 
inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  America. 

In  some  natural  excavation,  situated  in  a wood,  the  Wolf  takes 
up  its  abode.  From  here  at  night  it  cautiously  steals  forth  with  a 


Fig.  151.— Wolves  and  young. 


Wolfs  step,  as  the  saying  is,  to  prey  upon  all  weaker  animal  life. 
The  vision  and  hearing,  but  more  particularly  the  sense  of  smell  in 
the  Wolf,  are  very  fully  developed.  These  faculties  are  of  great 
service  in  enabling  it  to  obtain  food  and  avoid  danger. 

When  suffering  from  hunger  it  loses  all  caution,  and  becomes  a 
scourge  to  the  farmers,  and  a source  of  danger  even  to  man.  In 
broad  daylight,  under  such  circumstances,  without  being  seen,  it  wi 
draw  near  a flock  of  Sheep.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Dogs,  it 
will  dart  forward,  seize  a victim  that  it  has  singled  out,  and  bear  it 
off  with  such  velocity  as  often  to  defy  pursuit.  1 his  exploit  accom- 
plished, it  returns  time  after  time  to  the  scene  of  its  previous  success, 
until  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  neighbourhood.  Fig.  151  repre- 
sents some  Wolves  and  young. 
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When  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  entrance  to  a sheepfoid,  the  havoc 
it  commits  is  fearful,  for  it  makes  a general  massacre  among  the 
inmates.  The  slaughter  terminated,  it  carries  away  a victim  for 
immediate  use  (Fig.  152).  It  afterwards  takes  a second,  third, 
and  fourth,  which  it  conceals  in  different  places  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  Nor  does  it  return  to  its  retreat  until  daybreak,  devoting  the 
last  moments  to  secreting  its  booty. 

This  craving  for  slaughter,  preceding  the  act  of  hiding  the 


Fig.  152.— Wolf  carrying  off  a Sheep. 


carcases,  rather  denotes  foresight  than  ferocity ; so  that  the  Wolf  is 
perhaps  not  the  monster  of  cruelty  pictured  by  Buffon. 

The  Wolf  often  destroys  Dogs,  its  most  deadly  enemy  • and 
resorts  to  stratagems  the  better  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Should 
it  see  a Puppy  about  a farmyard,  it  approaches,  and  attracts  atten- 
tion by  frisking  and  making  all  kinds  of  gambols  to  gain  its  confi- 
dence. When  the  youngster,  seduced  by  these  overtures,  responds 
to  them,  and  leaves  the  friendly  shelter  of  his  home,  it  is  immediately 
overpowered,  and  carried  off.  Against  a vigorous  Dog,  capable  of 
defending  itself  with  success,  the  stratagem  is  different.  Two  Wolves 
arrange  between  themselves  the  following  plan  One  shows  itself  to 
the  hoped-for  victim,  and  endeavours  to  make  the  Dog  follow  its 
track  into  an  ambuscade,  where  the  second  Wolf  is  concealed  Both 
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suddenly  assail  it  at  once,  and  through  their  combination  obtain  an 
easy  victory. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Wolf  does  not  molest  man, 
but  even  flies  from  his  presence.  In  cases  of  extreme  hunger,  on 
the  contrary,  it  attacks  him,  looking  out  for  an  unguarded  moment  in 
order  to  take  him  unawares.  If  the  man  is  on  horseback  or  accom- 
panied by  a Dog,  its  first  efforts  are  directed  against  the  quadruped. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  in  the 
great  plains  of  Germany,  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
Wolves  are  most  dangerous.  “Hunger  drives  the  Wolf  from  the 
wood,”  says  a proverb.  Allied  in  immense  troops  they  range  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  become  a terrible  scourge. 

In  those  plains  of  Siberia  that  are  infested  by  Wolves  a sledge 
journey  is  far  from  agreeable,  for  frequently  a band  of  these  ferocious 
brutes  persistently  follow  travellers.  If  the  sledge  stops  for  only  a 
second,  the  men  and  Horses  are  lost ; safety  exists  only  in  flight. 
The  struggle  on  such  occasions  is  fearful.  The  Horses,  mad  with 
terror,  seem  to  have  wings.  The  Wolves  follow  on  their  track,  their 
eyes  flashing  with  fire.  It  is  a terrible  situation  to  be  placed  in,  to 
behold  these  black  spectres  tearing  across  the  surface  of  the  white 
shroud  of  snow,  thirsting  for  your  blood.  From  time  to  time  a 
report  is  heard ; a Wolf  falls.  More  audacious  than  the  others,  the 
victim  had  tried  to  climb  the  sledge,  and  one  of  the  travellers  has 
shot  it.  This  incident  gives  some  advantage  to  the  fugitives ; for  the 
carnivorous  troop  halt  for  a few  seconds  to  devour  the  body  of  their 
companion.  But  the  end  is  nigh : the  village  or  castle  appears 
against  the  grey  sky,  and  the  Wolves  are  deprived  of  their  anticipated 
prey.  At  other  times  the  adventure  terminates  in  a tragical  manner ; 
after  a pursuit  of  some  hours,  the  team,  exhausted  and  incapable  of 
progressing  farther,  is  overtaken ; the  sledge  is  surrounded  and 
carried  by  assault : the  rest  may  be  imagined  ! 

Certain  Wolves — fortunately  they  are  rare — show  a marked  pre- 
ference for  human  flesh.  Such  was  the  notorious  animal  which 
desolated  Gevaudan,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  whose  evil  reputation  yet  survives.  This  animal  was  of  enor- 
mous size  (measuring  about  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail),  and  for  several  years  defied  all  efforts  made  for  its 
destruction. 

In  India,  where  Wolves  are  classed  among  sacred  animals,  they 
levy  tribute  on  mankind,  carrying  off  every  year  numbers  of  children. 

In  April  or  May  the  she  Wolf  brings  forth  five  or  six  young, 
which  she  suckles  for  two  months,  after  that  time  providing  them 
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with  such  animal  food  as  small  game.  For  her  progeny  she  cherishes 
the  most  devoted  affection,  leaving  them  only  when  compelled, 
watching  over  their  safety,  and  sacrificing  her  life  in  their  defence. 
If  she  becomes  aware  that  they  have  been  disturbed  in  her  absence, 
or  even  their  hiding-place  approached,  she  removes  them  at  once  to 
another  locality.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  active  on  their  legs, 
which  happens  when  they  are  about  three  months  old,  they  are 
instructed  to  hunt  and  capture  their  prey. 

To  put  a limit  to  the  ravages  of  Wolves,  the  kings  of  France 
organised  the  Louveterie , an  institution  which  yet  exists  in  a modified 
form.  In  the  old  French  Court  there  was  an  office  of  “ Grand 
Louvetier.”  The  person  who  held  it  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  Louvetiers  in  the  provinces.  The  “ Wolf-hunters  ” levied  a 
tax  on  each  inhabitant  residing  within  a radius  of  two  leagues  of  the 
place  in  which  one  of  these  brutes  happened  to  be  killed.  The 
Revolution  swept  away  th e.  Louveterie,  but  it  was  replaced  in  1797 
by  an  ordinance  which  directed  that  every  three  months  there  should 
be  battues  for  the  destruction  of  Wolves,  Foxes,  and  other  obnoxious 
animals,  when  it  was  decided  that  a bounty  of  fifty  francs  should  be 
paid  for  the  head  of  every  full-grown  Wolf,  and  twenty  francs  for  that 
of  a young  one.  This  ordinance  is  still  in  force.  The  battues  are 
ordered  by  the  PreTet,  on  the  requisition  of  the  forest  agents.  The 
Mayors  of  each  commune  name  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  take  part 
in  them  ; and  a fine  of  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  francs  is  imposed 
upon  those  who  refuse  to  share  in  these  measures  for  public  safety. 

In  1818  the  amount  of  bounty  was  lowered  to  fifteen  francs  for  a 
female  Wolf  not  in  young,  twelve  francs  for  a male  Wolf,  and  six 
francs  for  a whelp. 

According  to  M.  d’Houdetot,  an  authentic  hunting  authority, 
there  are  1,200  Wolves  annually  destroyed  in  France,  divided  as 
follows  : Mature  male  Wolves,  300  ■ female  Wolves,  200  ; whelos 
700. 


Wolves  are  not  hunted  with  Hounds  that  run  by  scent,  for  it 
would  only  be  possible  to  overtake  them  with  Greyhounds  as  they 
are  endowed  with  great  speed  and  endurance.  The  method  gene- 
rally adopted  for  th^ir  destruction  is  to  post  the  hunters  around  the 
covers  which  a Wolf  frequents.  These  measures  being  taken  the 
grizzly  marauder  is  started  by  Bloodhounds,  specially  trained  for  the 
purpose  The  Wolf  dashes  past  the  sportsmen,  either  successfully 
running  the  gauntlet  or  getting  shot.  ^ 

For  the  destruction  of  this  animal  every  measure  is  permissible  • 
snares,  spring-traps,  pitfalls,  and  even  poison  are ? justifiable,’ 
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methods  which  would  be  reckoned  unworthy  of  a sportsman  if 
employed  against  a Stag,  Roebuck,  or  Hare. 

Although  the  Dog  and  Wolf  manifest  towards  each  other  deep 
and  instinctive  hatred,  progeny  resulting  from  a cross  of  the  two 
animals  has  been  obtained. 

Bufifon  has  stated  that  the  Wolf  is  not  capable  of  affection,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  tamed;  but  in  this  he  is  wrong.  For  Cuvier  relates 
the  history  of  a Wolf  that  lived  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  which,  after  being  reared  by  a person  who  had  to 
leave  it  to  proceed  abroad,  displayed  more  passionate  affection  for  its 
master  than  the  most  devoted  Dog  could  have  shown.  And  this  is 
not  a single,  isolated  example.  When  it  is  taken  sufficiently  young, 
to  our  knowledge  it  can  be  trained  to  hunt  for  its  master’s  benefit. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  common  Wrolf,  it  is  necessary  to  men 
tion  the  Black  Wolf,  which  more  particularly  inhabits  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  is  only  exceptionally  found  in  France;  the  Black  Wolves 
of  the  northern  Himalayas ; the  Dusky  Wolf,  and  the  Prairie  Wolf, 
which  live  in  troops  on  the  immense  plains  of  North  America;  the 
Red  Wolf,  which  leads  a solitary  life  on  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  and 
in  the  savannahs  of  Texas  and  Mexico ; lastly,  the  Mexican  Wolf,  or 
Cayotte,  and  the  Java  Woif.  In  the  glacial  regions  of  the  two  con- 
tinents White  Wolves  are  found. 

Between  the  Dog,  properly  so  called,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Jackal, 
the  physical  differences  are  so  trifling,  that  it  may  be  asked  if  these 
three  types  of  Carnivora  are  not  simply  three  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  instead  of  constituting  three  distinct  species,  as  the  majority 
of  naturalists  maintain.  Certainly,  there  is  a wider  difference  between 
some  breeds  of  Dogs  and  others — between  the  Mastiff  and  the  King 
Charles,  than  there  is  between  the  Mastiff  and  the  Wolf.  And,  never- 
theless, the  Mastiff  and  King  Charles  are  considered  as  varieties  of 
the  Dog  species,  while  this  degree  of  relationship  is  refused  to  the 
Mastiff,  Wolf,  and  Jackal.  It  therefore  happens  that  naturalists  are 
reduced,  in  order  to  diagnose  the  domestic  Dog,  to  such  characters 
as  that  it  has  the  tail  more  or  less  curved,  a peculiarity  not  exclusively 
belonging  to  this  animal.  But  not  only  is  this  distinction  a trivial  one 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  false,  for  tame  Wolves  have  been  seen  giving 
way  to  the  influence  of  example,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  carry 
their  tails  en  trompette,  like  the  Dogs,  while  many  Dogs  carry  their 
tails  straight.  In  Pointers  and  Setters,  for  instance,  nothing  is  so  un- 
sightly, or  a greater  mark  of  bad  breeding,  than  a curled  tail. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  Jackal,  Wolf,  and  Dog  are  three  races 
derived  from  the  same  species,  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
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Domestic  Dog  becomes  relatively  easy  of  solution  ; at  least 
very  plausible  hypotheses  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it. 


some 

We 


£°' D^he".ic 0D«K  witllrBuffon’-  th,at  0l,r  "serous  varieties  of 

r tT’,d  notrk 

long  time  altogether  lost.  It  would  on  I v be  necessary  ?o  prove,  It 
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there  existed,  before  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
diverse  varieties  of  Dogs  corresponding  to  some  of  our  domestic 
breeds.  Fossil  forms  of  the  Domestic  Dog  have  been  described, 
so  that  it  is  natural  to  think  that  from  all  the  possible  combinations 
between  the  different  varieties  of  Jackals,  Wolves,  and  Dogs,  have 


Fig.  154.. — Greyhound. 


emanated  well  defined  breeds,  over  which  man  has  extended  his 
control,  modifying  them  according  to  his  fancy,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  number  by  successive  crossings.  Such  is  the  opinion 
that  to  us  appears  the  best  founded. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  in  which 
the  Dog  became  the  servant  of  man.  The  oldest  traditions,  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents,  show  us  the  Dog  reduced  to  a 
State  of  domesticity.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dog  forms  an 
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integral  part  of  mankind.  This  is  what  Toussenel  has  well  said: 
“ Ce  qu’il  y a de  meilleur  dans  l’homme,  c’est  le  Chien.”  The  Dog 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  intelligence  and  spirit.  Where  can  we 
find  a more  certain,  more  constant  or  more  devoted  friendship,  a more 
faithful  memory,  a stronger  attachment,  more  sincere  abnegation  a 
mind  more  loyal  and  frank?  The  Dog  does  not  know  what  ingrati- 
tude  is.  He  does  not  abandon  his  benefactor  in  danger  or  adversity 
With  joy  he  offers  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  those  who  feed  him  He 
pushes  his  devotion  so  far  as  to  forget  himself.  He  does  not  recall 
the  corrections,  the  unkind  treatment,  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected ; he  thirsts  for  caresses,  while  the  indifference  of  those  that  are 
dear  to  him  plunges  him  into  deep  distress.  Noble  creature  ' the 
favounte  of  the  rich,  consolation  of  the  poor,  inseparable  companion 
of  the  unfortunate  ; thanks  to  thee,  the  miserable  individual  who  dies 
alone  m the  midst  of  society  counts  at  least  one  friend  at  his  melan- 
choly funeral ; he  does  not  descend  alone  into  the  cold  grave  for 

! °LCOme;f  t0  ,shed°n  hls  tomb  the  sincere  tears  of  affection  and 
regret  and  such  is  the  excess  of  thy  grief,  that  no  one  can  tear  thee 
from  that  spot  where  sleeps  the  corpse  of  him  thou  lovest  ' 

wh,a,t  intelllgence  ; what  penetration  ; what  finesse  is  there  in 
this  admirable  companion  of  our  gladness  and  sorrow  ! How  well  he 
can  read  countenances ; how  skilfully  he  knows  how  to  interpret  the 
sentiments  conveyed  in  gestures  and  words!  In  vain  you  may 
threaten  in  vain  try  to  frighten  him.  Your  eye  betrays  you  • that 

fSl  ngsWandsSoCfrCefly  UP°n  y°U1‘  lips’  has  unmasked' your 

you“Ste“bn  m "g  aVOidi"g  y°“’ he  comes  to  soHcit 

Volumes  might  be  written,  if  desirable,  relating  all  the  extra  nr 
dmary  stones  of  which  Dogs  are  the  heroes.  Every  day,  in  ord  rare 
Me  we  see  something  of  this  kind,  and  which,  although  of  soften 2 
occurrence,  is  none  the  less  curious.  Is  it  necessLv  to  S ^ 
memory  the  Dog  of  Ulysses,  the  model  of  fidelity  : the' Dog  of  Mon 
targis,  the  vanquisher  of  crime;  of  Munito,  the  brilliant^  “ I 

,o  register  au  the  ^ 

The  Dog  is  subject  to  a terrible  malady,  which  also  attacks  the 
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Wolf,  viz.,  hydrophobia.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  dulness  and  loss  of  appetite,  inflamed  eyes,  suffering  from 
an  ardent  thirst,  yet  avoiding  water,  not  because  liquids  inspire  it 


Fig.  155.— Pyrenean  Shepherd’s  Dog. 


with  horror,  as  is  generally  believed,  but  because  of  the  pain  ex 
perienced  in  swallowing.  A more  significant  characteristic  of  ra  ie| 
is  the  change  that  suddenly  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  Doi 
affected.  It  becomes  indocile,  sulky,  and  expresses  by  a peeulia 
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hoarse  melancholy  cry  the  pain  it  suffers,  and  the  nature  of  the 
deplorable  disease  with  which  it  is  seized.  At  length  an  indescrib- 
able state  of  madness  is  manifested  by  offensive  acts,  that  mark  the 
last  stages  of  the  malady.  The  animal  runs  here  and  there  without 
purpose,  biting  at  whatever  comes  in  its  way — Cats,  Dogs,  men, 


Fig  150. — Esquimaux  Dogs. 


women,  or  children,  innoculating  all  its  victims  with  the  virus  that 
impregnates  its  saliva.  It  does  not  always  attack  its  master  and  h is 
obably  to  avoid  this  misfortune  that  it  wanders  off  on  feeling  the 
nrst  symptoms  of  the  horrible  malady.  ^ 

iEveXhDoTbitt!rrftimTa-UreS/buld  be  taken  a^ainst  rabies. 
Should  i^ffexii  rhfP0U  d -b!i  immedjately  k,1]ed;  and  the  same  law 
he  same  dsKe  ^ brUtC  which  has  met  with 

With  regard  to  people  who  may  happen  to  be  wounded  by  rabid 
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animals  the  injured  part  should  be  cut  out  and  carefully  cleansed 
with  the  shortest  possible  delay  after  the  accident ; better  still,  the 
wound  should  be  deeply  cauterised  with  a hot  iron  or  a powerful 


Fig-  157.— Land  Spaniels. 


caustic.  No  other  efficacious  means  are  known,  notwUhstanding  all 

that  has  been  said  by  the  inventors  of  pretende ^.u^tTdraught  con 
In  t868  the  public  journals  made  a noise  about  a dra  g 
cocted  from  certain  valueless  plants;  this,  however,  was  a perfect > 
culous  remedy,  resuscitated  from  the  obsolete  medica  u Se  . 
old  woman,  and  had  nothing  in  its  favour  to  merit  public  attention 
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Af  rl  ? fpdibren  ex  oiled  by  a prominent  man  of  the  period, 
. I.  cle  Saint-Paul  General  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

It  could  not  be  said  of  this  remedy,  that  “if  it  did  no  aood  at 
any  rate  it  could  do  no  harm.”  On  the  contrary,  it  might  have 

toTehe^nTe^  * ^ patient  “d  around  hTm 

o believe  in  its  efficacy,  and  thus  rest  in  fatal  security  preventing 

them  fiom  having  recourse  to  proper  means  of  treatment.  1 8 


Fig  15S.— Poodle. 


viri|s£^ 

IS  bitten  by  a Dog  which  is  apparently  quite  healthv  The'  ^an 
treated  like  an  ordinary  bite,  or  nothii^ is  done  to  h At  th^A  ^ 
a long  period,  even  several  months  when  it  iJ  • J,t  the  end  of 

nothing  more  to  be  feared,  the  victim  is  attack  /'f  there  is 

and  expires  in  horrible  agony.  ‘ k d Wlth  Mrophobia, 

What  is  the  cause  of  rabies  ? On  this  nnim  „ • • 

tins  point  opinions  are  divided. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  great  heat  of  summer,  the 
vigorous  colds  of  winter,  nor  yet  to  hunger,  thirst,  or  the  bad  quality 
of  food  Statistics  prove  that  rabies  is  not  more  frequent  during  the 
summer  than  in  any  other  season.  Again,  this  malady  is  absolutely 
unknown  in  many  warm  countries,  where  Dogs  nevertheless  enjoy 
perfect  liberty  ; for  example,  in  lurkey,  Syiia,  Egypt,  Caffraria,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  South  America.  This  proves  that  the 


custom  of  muzzling  Dogs  during  the  summer,  and  at  no  other Reasons, 
is  open  to  question,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  more  likely  to  promote  tha 

prevent  this  fearful  ailment.  „rv:_y.  attacks 

1 Dogs  are  also  subject  to  a disease  called  Ma„pa  h cl 1 a tacks 

all  indiscriminately,  and  carries  off  more  than  one-ha  f he, r number, 
this  disorder  usually  accompanies  the  period  of  dent  • erv0US 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  comphca  e k a 

disorder  and  lasts  from  twenty  to  forty  days.  An\  o y- 

Dog  should  not  hesitate  a moment,  when  the  malady  appear  , 
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place  it  in  the  hands  of  a veterinary  surgeon,  or  some  other  person 
SLhT  esSlv  to  be"’'  aHn!TtS  °f  an!mals'  Empirical  remedies 

4lea^e3:cidmmStSSt’  “ “ *he  °f  ca5« 

lit.lJ'lcmge^^n^iif^h^Wolf1  ^he^Dun'5'  ^^'jyjyydhree  days — a 
rtom  six  i twelve,  are  0“  “ 


Dog'se"vetge  lengths  fife  ijfbouf Jeet^s^" 

rnployed  ^.'ted  To  T'^ 

uman  beings.  The  companions  of  Pizarro  atrd  Ferdinand  rlT 
requently  employed  Bloodhounds  to  capture  t]m “?  Cortez 
natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  P t e unfortunate 

porting  Dogs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  th*  v • 

8 °i,?0UndS'  “d  &“«*  « P°i«t-s.  The  foDSL 
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ofgante,  sagaciously  thread  all  deviat.ons  and  only  cease  advanang 
i,pn  the  scent  announces  their  proximity  to  the  o j 
'he''  ‘ It  Ts  then  that  they  are  said  to  be 


ht  generally 'lie^dowtr  M forThe  sportsnran  ; Pointers,  on 


Fig.  161. -Large  French  Water  Spaniel. 


the  other  hand,  stand.  Well-broken  Dogs  will  remain  in  their. 

position  for  many  minutes.  «£ressatfv  to  mention  the  Grey- 

Among  the  Running  Dogs,  it  is  - polish  Foxhounds. 

hound,  thS  Hounds  of  Sa.ntonge  and  Portou.Jngl,^ 

Harriers,  and  Beagles,  Iurnspits,  Bull  a Dogs  arc— 

The  principal  breeds  of  the  second  clas of  have 

Pointers,  Setters,  Land  Spamtds . and  d ^ 

given  rise,  through  crossing,  to  a gicat  numuc 


the  dog. 
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The  training  of  Sporting  Dogs  requires  an  amount  of  attention 
and  preparation  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to 


tig  161.— Newfoundland  Dogs. 


they^are ' about  five'  'vhen 

>reak,„g.  Their  .raining  should  be  discon.intd  a.  S^dhS 
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distemper,  which  is  generally  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of 
their  age.  As  a rule,  until  ten  months  old,  they  should  not  be 
shown  game,  or  be  trained  in  a steady  continuous  manner. 

Since  the  date  when  the  Dog  was  redeemed  by  man  fron 


Fig.  163.— Gascony  Hounds. 


savage  condition,  its  size,  strength,  and  coat  have  suhtnitted  to 
infinite  variations  ; a circumstance  which  makes  it  very  difficu  t to 
class  in  a small  number  of  sufficiently  homogeneous  groups,  all 
races’  and  sub-races  now  existing  Fr.  Cuvier  and  Desmarest  have 
divided  all  the  varieties  of  Dogs  thus  Matins. 


Snaniels,  and 
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Mastiffs.  We  shall  adopt  this  method,  because  it  is  easier  to 
remember,  though  it  is  not  without  its  faults. 

r It  is  among  the  Matins  that  the  largest-sized  Dogs  are  met  with. 
We  may  mention  the  ordinary  Matin;  the  Great  Danish  Dog  (Fig. 
I53/>  whose  size  almost  equals  that  of  the  Ass,  and  whose  progenitors 
were  probably  those  redoutable  Molossian  Dogs  of  the  Epirus,  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity  ; the  Danish  Spotted  Dog  ; the  Little  Danish 
Dog;  the  different  varieties  of  Greyhound  (Fig.  154);  the  Pyrenean 
Shepherds  Dog  (Fig.  155),  so  affectionate  and  intelligent;  the  Alpine 
Dog ; and  the  Dog  of  Mount  St.  Bernard. 


Fig.  164. — Pointer. 


The  Spaniels  comprise  the  Wolf  Dog ; the  Chinese  Dna  • 
squimaux  Dog  (Fig.  156),  the  Siberian  Dog,  the  two  latter  being 

s7att 

\ 6 />  Ule  most  taithful  and  most  intelligent  of  all 
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Dogs  • the  Little  Water  Spaniel,  Poodle,  Newfoundland  Dog  (Fig. 
162)/  Stag,  Fox,  and  Harehounds  (Fig.  163);  Bloodhounds, 
Pointers  (Fig.  164),  and  Setters. 

Among  the  Mastiffs  are  placed  the  Great  Dog,  or  Mastiff,  of  the 
English,  an  animal  very  courageous,  robust,  and  well  adapted  for 
fighting  : the  Thibet  Mastiff,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  former  ; 
the  Small  Mastiff,  the  Pug,  excessively  small,  and  now  become  very 


rare  in  France;  the  Bull-dog  (Fig.  165);  'he  Terrier  and  Bull. 
Terrier  (Fig.  166),  a cross  between  the  Matin  and  the  Mastiff, 
Turkish  Dog,  very  remarkable  for  its  almost  entire  y nu  e ’ ‘ . 
very  improperly  named,  as  it  is  really  of  American  ongm-it tn* 
covered  by  Columbus  in  the  Antilles,  m .49*.  and  at  a much  later 
dale  passed  into  Eastern  Europe  and  Africa  lastly,  the  Common 
Cur  Dog,  which  has  no  distinct  characters,  and  is  the  moduct 
the  combinations  that  can  be  brought  about  among  different  breeds 
wandering  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
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In  this  long  nomenclature  we  have  designedly  omitted  to  speak 
of  some  races  of  Dogs  which  live  either  entirely  wild,  half-wild, 
or  semi-domesticated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  have  sprung  from  individuals  which  had  returned 


Fig.  166. — Bull-Teiriers. 


to  a savage  condition,  but  nothing  very  certain  is  known  about  them 
I here  are. the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland  Dog,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  domestic  animals,  and  even  to  cattle  ; the  Dhale,  or  East  Indian 

trona  H PUrSUe,%Deer’  Gazdles>  &C.,  and  which  when 

TDer  lrWiMPn  eSfncf  f t0  a“ept  combat  with  the  Lion  or 

ftam  n nl  I'*  ;,the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Dog  ; 

Mar00n  D°S  of  America  ; lastly,  the  Crab-eating  De<-  which 
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lives  in  small  bands  in  Guiana,  where  it  chiefly  subsists  on  Crabs  and 
Lobsters. 

The  Cape  Hunting  Dog  (C.  pictus)  inhabits  South  Africa.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Wolf,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  animal.  Its 
coat  is  of  a deep  grey  colour,  and  irregularly  speckled  with  spots 
of  various  colours.  It  has  large  pointed  ears,  and  the  tail  long 
and  bushy. 

These  Dogs  feed  on  living  prey,  such  as  Gazelles,  Antelopes,  &c. 
To  pursue  and  capture  these  they  collect  in  troops,  which  are  some- 
times very  numerous,  and  under  the  direction  of  a chief,  when  they 
hunt  with  a unanimity  and  cleverness  unsurpassed  by  the  best  pack 
of  Hounds.  When  the  game  is  taken  they  divide  it  equally  ; but  if 
any  of  the  larger  Carnivore  approach  to  take  a share  in  the  feast,  all 
unite  against  the  intruder.  This  often  happens  with  respect  to  the 
Leopard,  and  even  the  Lion. 


Viverrid/E. — This  family  comprises  Mammals  which  differ  much 
from  one  another  in  their  general  form  and  external  characteristics, 
some  of  them  being  plantigrade,  others  more  or  less  digitigrade,  but 
all  having  as  a common  feature  two  pairs  of  tubercular  molar  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  a single  one  in  the  lower.  They  derive  their 
denomination  from  the  word  viverra , the  Latin  name  for  a Ferret. 

Hcrpestes.— The  Ichneumons  are  small  animals,  found  m the 
warmest  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  have  a low  body  and  are 
vermiform  in  appearance,  at  the  same  time  possessing  great  rapidity 
of  movement,  so  that  they  appear  rather  to  crawl  than  run  along  the 
ground.  Their  tail  is  long,  and  thick  at  the  root.  Their  fur,  generally 
silky,  is  marked  with  diversely-coloured  rings,  which  give  them  a 
chequered  aspect.  Their  toes,  five  in  number  on  all  the  limbs,  are 
terminated  by  claws,  which  are  variable  in  length  and  slightly  retiactile. 
They  have  a tapering  muzzle,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  horny 
papillie.  Near  the  terminal  orifice  of  their  alimentary  tract  are  situ- 
ated two  small  pouches  which  secrete  a musky  substance. 

The  Ichneumons  are  semi-nocturnal ; they  principally  frequent 
marshy  localities,  where  reptiles  are  abundant,  on  which  they  leed ; 
though  they  also  attack  the  smaller  mammals  and  birds,  ihey  like- 
wise search  for  the  eggs  of  reptiles,  and  such  birds  as  bull  on  ie 
ground.  They  sometimes  manage  to  gain  access  to  poultry-yar  s, 
when,  like  Ferrets  and  Weasels,  they  put  all  the  inmates  to  death, 
only  eating  their  brains  and  drinking  their  blood.  1 hey  are  wan  mg 

in  intelligence,  yet  can  be  domesticated.  , 

The  typical  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Egyptian  Ichneumo 
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{Herpesies  ichneumon ),  which  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  Nile  region  of 
Egypt.  This  animal  measures  sixteen  inches  in  length,  not  including 
the  tail,  and  is  very  slender  in  figure.  It  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  destroying  Crocodiles’  eggs.  A fable,  which  obtained  great  credit 
in  former  times,  affirms  that  the  Ichneumon  entered  the  bodies  of 
these  enormous  reptiles  to  devour  their  viscera.  It  was  no  doubt 
because  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  these  animals  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  deified  the  Ichneumon  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Crocodile. 


Beside  the  Ichneumons  must  be  placed  the  pretty  little  animal 
Galidici  elegans , which  has  almost  the  same  form  and  habits,  and  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  used  to 
destroy  vermin. 

Viverra.  The  Civets  are  the  largest  of  the  Viverridte,  although 
their  size  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  Fox.  Like  the  Ichneumon, 
they  live  on  small  mammals  and  birds ; but  they  have  not  the  same 
preference  for  reptiles.  For  a long  time  they  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
owing  to  the  perfume  they  furnish,  and  which  bears  their  name.  The 
odoriferous  matter  is  secreted  in  a number  of  small  glands,  ’ which 
pour  it  into  a well-developed  double  pouch,  situated  beneath  the 
anus,  and  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  a longitudinal  slit, 
bmce  musk  and  ambergris  have  been  known  the  use  of  Civet  has 
been  more  restricted ; but  in  former  times  it  was  an  article  of  large 
consumptmn.  Each  year  Africa  and  India  exported  to  Europe  con- 
siderable quantities,  which  was  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery  • as 
an  anti-spasmodic  in  nervous  diseases  it  was  considered  valuable.  ’ 

To  procure  the  perfume,  the  people  of  the  East  reared  Civets  in 
captivity,  and  by  feeding  them  on  appropriate  nourishment  they 
rendered  the  secretion  more  abundant.  Birds,  fowls,  eggs,  fish,  and 
nee  were  the  articles  of  diet  mostly  adopted.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  the  pouch  was  emptied  by  means  of  a spoon,  and  the  contents 
were  then  put  in  a vessel  hermetically  closed.  The  odour  of  this 
pioduct  is  so  intense  that  it  remains  a long  time  in  the  skins  of  the 
animals  even  after  they  have  been  prepared.  The  skeleton  even 
emits  traces  of  it,  after  repeated  washing. 

In  certain  towns  of  Abyssinia  the  Civet  ( V.  civetta),  Fig  167  is 

onaffide°nnrofit?rdy  the  people  live  aIm°st  exclusively 

on  the  profits  derived  from  this  source.  Father  Poncet  sneaks  of 

having  seen  traders  at  Enfrar  who  had  more  than  three  hundred 

Ihese  animals  are  naturally  irritable  and  ferocious  and  thev 

^;«^^ricated-  Their  vision  bd"*  “>  & 
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Civets  are  frequently  exhibited  in  our  menageries.  The  Dutch 
used  to  bring  the  species  called  V.  Indica  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 
to  rear  in  Holland,  and  thus  obtain  the  perfume  unadulterated.  The 
Civet  of  Amsterdam  thus  acquired  a great  reputation. 

The  V Zibdha  inhabits  not  only  the  Indian  Continent,  but  also 
the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Amboina, 
and  Celebes.  It  differs  from  the  last  mentioned  in  having  its  coat 
longer  and  rougher.  Both  have  a fawn-coloured  covering,  marked 
with  stripes  or  brown  spots.  It  is  sometimes  domesticated,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  houses  of  the  natives. 


Fig.  167.— African  Civet  ( Viverra  civetla,  Schreib). 

Genetta. — The  Genets  are  elegant  animals,  very  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  in  form  and  habits.  Their  bodies  are  more  slender, 
the  head  finer,  and  size  notably  less.  Their  claws  are  almost  entire  \ 
retractile ; and  their  fur,  which  is  speckled  with  black  spots  on  a pale 
fawn-coloured  ground,  has  a very  pretty  appearance,  and  is  an  0 rjec 

of  considerable  trade.  . 

The  Genets  emit,  like  the  Civets,  a musky  odour,  but  their  secre- 
tion is  so  trifling  as  to  make  it  not  worth  collecting.  They  requen 
the  borders  of  streams,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  springs. 

One  species  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe ; this  is  the  Gcnctta  vulgaris  (Fig.  168),  common  enough  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Perpignan.  1Lr 
species  belong  to  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Southern  Asia,  as  \ie  as 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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We  may  add  to  the  Civets  and  Genets  the  Paradoxures  (Fig. 
169),  animals  belonging  to  India  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 


Fig.  168. — The  Genet  ( Genet/a  vulgaris,  Linn.). 


which  are  about  the  size  of  a Cat.  They  climb  trees,  and  feed  both 
on  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  That  which  Fr.  Cuvier  ex- 
amined at  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  had  the  tail 


constantly  rolled  up,  and  always  on  the  same  side;  for  this  reason  he 

fhaTthC  niF'lT  f P,lrmlax"n.‘-  bei"g  desirous  of  indicating 
that  this  animal  had  an  extraordinary  or  paradoxical  tail ! Sever'd 

species  of  this  genus  are  known. 

Cy nogale.  The  Cynogale  (C.  Bennettii,  Gray)  is  an  Otter-like 
representative  of  the  Vivemdae.  Like  that  animal,  it  has  palmated 
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feet  though  not  so  greatly  developed,  and  essentially  aquatic  habits. 
Its  body  is  elongated,  it  stands  low,  and  its  tail  is  of  medium  length. 
It  was  brought  from  Borneo  by  Mr.  Bennet ; until  the  present  time  it 
has  only  been  found  here  and  in  Sumatra.  It  lives  on  Fish,  Crabs. 
Birds,  and  fruit. 


Fig.  170.— The  Coati-mondi  (Nnsua  fusca). 


The  Bear  Family,  Ursid*,  contains  seyei ral  genera;  among 
thesl  is  the  genus  Nas  a which is 

SSX-  Paraguay. 

permit  them  to  be  readily  recognised.  fcahneumons: 

terminating  in  a salient,  mobi  e m - > t qe  Their  mode  of 

and,  in  hTfet^  fpTantfgrade,  gives  to  all 

progression,  which,  like  that  ot  1 Their  claws  are  very 

their  movements  an  appearance  of  clumsiness. 
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strong,  and  serve  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth.  The  Coati  ( Nasua 
fused),  Fig.  170,  is  about  the  size  of  the  Domestic  Cat,  and  exhales  a 
disagreeable  odour ; its  fur  is  harsh,  dry,  and  of  no  value. 

The  Coatis  easily  climb  trees,  descending,  head  downwards,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  Their  alimentary  regime  is  composed  of  small 
mammals,  birds,  eggs,  insects,  and  fruits.  Their  best  developed  sense 
is  that  of  smell,  and  it  is  by  it  that  they  principally  obtain  their  prey. 

Of  a gentle  disposition,  they  very  soon  become  familiarised.  One 
which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  kept  for  some  time,  on  board  the  ship 
Uraine,  exhibited  great  attachment  to  those  who  gave  it  food  or  paid 
it  attention.  It  abandoned  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  noise  and  movement  of  the  ship.  It  loved  to  lie 


Fig.  171.  Common  Racoon  ( Procyon  lotor ). 


in  the  sailors’  hammocks,  and  was  very  angry  when  driven  out.  It 
ate  everything  indifferently,  even  to  bread  steeped  in  wine  or  brandy. 
It  pursued  and  caught  the  Mice  and  Rats  very  adroitly. 

Genus  Procyon. — Like  the  Coatis,  the  Racoons  belong  to  America  • 
they  inhabit  the  north  and  south  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  have 
a certain  resemblance  in  form  and  habits  to  the  Badger ; they  are 
however,  not  so  awkward.  The  head  is  very  much  developed  in  the 
frontal  portion,  and  terminates  in  a tapering,  inflexible  muzzle  ; the 
paws  rest  entirely  on  the  ground  in  progression,  and  are  armed’ with 
strong  and  somewhat  sharp  nails ; their  fur  is  abundant  and  the  tail 
bushy. 


Racoons  are  omnivorous,  though  vegetable  substances  predomi- 
nate in  their  alimentation.  Roots  and  fallen  fruit  form  the  staple  of 
heir  nourishment  They  climb  trees  to  gather  eggs,  and  even  to 
capture  young  birds  in  the  nest. 

Several  species  of  Racoon  are  known  : the  Common  Racoon 
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(Procyon  lotor),  Fig.  171,  « distributed  over  North  America,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  a capital 
pet  although  rather  mischievous  in  its  proclivities.  The  boatmen  o 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  teach  them  many  tricks,  and  afterwards  ex- 
hibit them  to  public  curiosity.  The  Crab-eating  Racoon  (/k  c*™n' 
vorus)  is  a native  of  South  America.  Crabs  and  other  shell-fish  as 
may  be  imagined  from  its  name,  are  its  principal  support.  It  is 

slimmer  End.  more  active  tlicin  tlie  foimer.  # 

The  Kinkajou  ( Cercoleptes  caudivolvillus).— Uncertainty  has  been 
felt  for  some  considerable  time  as  to  the  place  which  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  this  genus  in  the  zoological  series.  Some  naturalists  have 
placed  it  in  the  Quadrumanous  order,  and  others  have  created  for  it 
a special  family  among  the  Carnivora,  desiring  thus  to  show  that  they 
considered  it  something  intermediate  between  the  ^ ^vemamed 
orders.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  m classing  it  among  the  U rsidse, 

to  which  it  manifests  undoubted  affinity.  _ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Kinkajou  bears  some  resemblance 

to  cerSb  species  of  Monkeys,  especially  to 

being  nearly  the  same  shape,  and  its  tail  long  ai  d 1 _ 

coat§too  wof  a woolly  texture,  which  is  another  point  of  agreement , 
but  kill  these  characteristics  are  not  sufficient  to  makett  amenta 
of  the  Quadrumanous  order.  It  is  plantigrade  in  its  trad,  wMe  its 

hooked  claws  enabling  it  to  climb  with  e* ;fe“=  ,“‘‘fV‘cy’t  During 
nearly  all  its  life  upon  trees.  Its  size  is  less  ha n ha o c Dun  g 
the  daytime  it  sleeps,  curled  up  like  a ball;  but  is  not  wanting 

Mexico,  Guiana,  and  the  Rio  Negro 

dlStThe  consideration  of  the  preceding  animals  prepared  our 

transition  from  the  actual  Carnivora,  digitigrade  in  tl^ir  tread,  and 
living  exclusively  on  flesh,  to  the  Bears  not  only  Pla^'Sr^ea,d  ’ 
but  omnivorous  in  the  highest  degree  In  the 

rudimentary,  and  the  tubercular  teeth  are  s J?"0',  the  former  there  is 
are  three  pairs  of  the  latter  in  each  jaw,  v - recaii  to 

but  one  pair  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  none  in  ^fore 

mind  what  was  stated  as  to  the  dental  system  of ‘he  1 * 

we  commenced  the  study  of  these  families,  wef 
the  principles  there  laid  down,  that  Bears 

to  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  that  necessity  alone  comP^f  "'ei'  • 
devour  flesh.  And  this  is  the  fact,  just  as  we  might  expc  . , 

organisation.  We  must,  therefore,  modify  any  previously-formed I idea 
of  the  ferocity  which  is  usually  attributed  to  these  anima  s. 
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is,  that  when  they  are  attacked  they  will  defend  themselves  vigorously ; 
but  it  is  wrong  to  apply  the  name  of  cruelty  to  self-preservation. 

The  Bear  is  a large  Mammal  of  a heavy,  lumpish  shape,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fur,  and  almost  devoid  of  tail.  Its  toes,  five  in  number 
on  each  limb,  are  armed  with  powerful  claws,  which  are  not  retractile. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  of  an  excessive  width,  and  its  whole  surface 
touches  the  ground  in  walking.  The  head  is  wide  behind,  but  ter- 
minates in  a rather  sharp  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  small,  brilliant,  and 
mild ; the  ears  short  and  hairy. 

In  spite  of  their  apparent  heaviness,  and  the  usual  slowness  of 
their  motions,  the  Bear  is  more  agile  than  one  would  fancy.  It  can, 
without  difficulty,  overtake  a man  in  running ; and,  generally  speak- 
ing, climbs  trees  with  facility.  Bears  can  stand  upright  on  their  hind 
legs ; and  this  is  the  attitude  which  they  usually  assume  in  charging 
an  enemy ; but  in  this  position  they  advance  but  slowly. 

Their  strength  is  enormous ; with  little  difficulty  they  can  crush 
a man  to  death  in  their  arms.  Tschudi,  in  his  work  on  the  Alpine 
world,  records  that  the  Alpine  Bear  is  able  to  carry  off  a Cow 
through  the  roof  of  a stable,  and  to  convey  a Horse  across  a rapid 
torrent. 

In  eating,  Bears  sit  down  like  Dogs,  and  taking  the  food  up  in 
their  paws  raise  it  to  their  mouths,  at  the  same  time  lowering  their 
muzzles  so  as  to  meet  the  food  half-way. 

The  female  Bear  brings  forth  every  year  two  or  three  young 
ones,  of  which  she  takes  tender  care,  and  protects  them  against 
every  danger,  even  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life.  Nor  does  she 
abandon  her  progeny  until  a fresh  litter  claims  her  attention.  Like 
the  Cat,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  cubs  with  her  tongue  to 
clean  them. 

When  it  has  plenty  of  food  the  body  of  the  Bear,  under  the  skin, 
is  enveloped  in  a thick  layer  of  fat.  In  the  olden  time  certain 
marvellous  curative  qualities  were  attributed  to  this  grease,  but  at 
the  present  day  these  ideas  are  generally  discarded.  In  many 
countries  the  flesh  of  the  Bear  is  deemed  a delicacy  - the  taste  of  it 
resembles  pork  of  a superior  flavour.  Lastly,  its  fur  is  utilised ; true 
enough,  it  is  rough,  but  it  is  warm,  and  is  well  adapted  for  making- 
travelling  cloaks  and  carriage  rugs. 

When  caught  young  the  Bear  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  its 
docility  of  nature  enables  it  to  learn  numerous  amusing  tricks,  among 
others,  dancing,  performing  somersaults,  &c.  It  will  not,  howeverj 
always  voluntarily  exhibit  its  acquirements  without  expressing  its  un- 
willingness by  deep  growling ; and,  as  it  is  capricious,  it  sometimes 
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rrets  angry  when  it  is  coerced.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  not  to 
place  too  much  confidence  in  its  good  nature,  but  always  to  keep  it 

muzzled,  especially  when  of  adult  age. 

The  vivacity  of  its  disposition,  and  grotesqueness  of  its  move- 
ments, may  be  observed  in  all  collections,  for  instance,  in  the  Pits 
at  Berne,  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris.  In  the  latter  establishment  the  Bear,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  obtained  the  name  of  “ Martin  no  one  can  tell 
why,  unless  that  it  twists  about  in  many  different  postures,  bows 
awkwardly  to  right  and  left,  stands  upright,  and  climbs  a tiee  the 
incentive  being  the  cake  with  which  he  is  tempted  by  some  smart 
nursemaid  or  gallant  soldier.  These  Bears,  however,  lie  under  the 
accusation  of  having  devoured  a soldier  who  ventured  into  the  pit 
to  rob  them  of  a cake  which  some  children  had  thrown  them.  _ 

Bears  not  being  partial  to  heat,  they  are  more  common  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and,  although  they  are  met  with  m 
warm  and  temperate  climates,  it  is  generally  on  the  lofty  mountain 
ridges.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  all  possess  various  species. 
The  Bears  may  be,  from  a geographical  point  of  view,  classed  as 
follows the  Brown  Bear  of  Europe,  the  Grizzly  Bear  of  America, 
the  Black  Bear  of  America,  the  Syrian  Bear,  the  White  or  Polar 
Bear,  the  Sloth  Bear,  the  Malay  Bear,  and  the  Bornean  Bear. 

The  Brown  or  Alpine  Bear  ( Ursus  arctos  var.),  Fig.  ip,  has  short 
and  crooked  claws  ; its  head  is  very  large,  and  its  forehead  forms  a 
very  decided  prominence  above  the  eyes.  There  are  no  less  than 
ten  or  eleven  varieties  of  it,  each  located  in  some  particular  region 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  all  differing  considerably  both  in  their  size 
and  also  in  their  coats.  Its  length  varies  from  four  to  five  feet 
some  Bears,  however,  very  much  exceed  these  dimensions ; one,  for 
instance,  which  adorns  the  Museum  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
according  to  Tschudi,  could  not  have  measured  less  than  seven  feet 
and  a half.  The  Brown  Bear  generally  weighs  from  220  lbs  to  33 
lbs. ; but  some  have  been  killed  which  reached  550  lbs. 
varies  from  a bright  yellow  to  brown  and  grey.  White  and  black 
Bears  are  occasionally  found  in  Europe,  but  these  are  but  exceptional 
cases  of  albinism  or  melanism.  • _ f_rAc*. 

The  Brown  Bear  leads  a solitary  life  in  the  dark  pine  forests, 
amidst  the  deepest  gorges,  or  on  the  highest  mountain  ridges^  1 
makes  its  den  in  caverns,  on  clefts  of  the  rocks,  often  a , 
hollow  of  some  giant  old  tree.  Sometimes,  too,  it  builds  for  itself  a 
bower  of  branches  and  moss.  It  generally  sleeps  during . the. day, 
and  seeks  its  food  at  night ; but  this  is  by  no  means  a settled  habit 
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in  the  animal.  It  feeds  on  the  nuts  of  the  beech,  and  the  various 
descriptions  of  wild  fruits  and  berries,  especially  those  that  are 
slightly  acid  ; also  various  seeds,  vegetables,  and  roots.  It  is  very 
fond  ot  honey,  strawberries,  and  grapes,  and  will  travel  many  miles 
to  procure  these  delicacies.  An  agreeable  repast  is  also  furnished  it 
by  swarms  of  ants,  w';ich  it  likes  on  account  of  their  acid  taste. 


kind  of  fn°?yf ug T WihlCh  generfy  mhablts>  When  all  these 
k nds  of  food  fail,  it  makes  its  way  down  to  some  of  the  lower 

plateauic,  and  ravages  the  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  maize  When 

hard  pushed  by  hunger  it  will  not  unfrequently  go  eight  or  ten 

leagues  from  ,ts  home,  but  at  dawn  never  fails  L fetunbo  ks  ow," 

The  Bear  is  well  endowed  with  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  If 
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Tschudi  is  to  be  credited,  before  setting  out  on  hunting  expeditions 
it  invariably  climbs  to  the  top  of  some  eminence  or  tree  to  explore 
the  neighbourhood,  both  by  sight  and  smell.  It  is  very  cautious  in 
its  nature,  and  but  seldom  enters  traps;  it  inspects  objects  at  a dis- 
tance with  which  it  is  unacquainted,  and  will  not  approach  them 
without  extreme  caution.  If  it  finds  a carcass  it  will  not  feed  upon 
it  before  due  examination. 

The  Bear  does  not  become  torpid  during  winter,  as  has  been 
generally  believed ; but  sleeps  sometimes  for  several  days,  for  the 
reason  that  its  appetite  is  smaller  in  cold  weather.  When  abroad  at 
this  season,  and  not  finding  a sufficiency  of  vegetable  sustenance,  it 
is  then  that  a taste  for  flesh  takes  possession  of  it,  and  it  lays  tribute 
on  the  nearest  flocks  of  Goats  and  Sheep.  It  prefers  Sheep,  because 
the  capture  of  them  is  more  easy,  for  the  Goat’s  agility  is  a serious 
obstacle  to  its  successful  pursuit.  When  the  latter  becomes  its  prey, 
the  Bear  generally  jumps  down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  some 
height,  or  makes  its  way  at  night  into  its  pen.  It  rarely  attacks 
larger  cattle  ; still,  instances  are  known  where  it  has  lain  in  wait  for 
Cows  near  their  drinking-places,  when  it  has  sprung  on  the  back  of 
one,  and  seizing  it  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  continued  lacerating 
until  death  ensues.  In  foggy  weather  Bears  are  said  to  be  more 
venturesome,  as  they  can  approach  the  grazing-grounds  with  greater 
impunity,  and  with  less  fear  of  being  seen  by  the  shepherd,  when,  if 
opportunity  offers,  they  fall  upon  some  beast  which  is  detached  from 
the  others,  and  devouring  part  of  it  carry  off  the  remainder.  The 
Brown  Bear  will  not  often  attack  Horses,  possibly  on  account  of  their 
agility  of  avoiding  its  assault,  or  greeting  its  approach  with  a volley 
of  kicks. 

The  Brown  Bear  is,  in  the  main,  an  easy-tempered  animal,  and 
cruel  only  from  necessity ; it  is  happy  and  comic  in  its  ways,  and 
absolutely  inoffensive  to  man  when  unprovoked.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  carnivorous  in  its 
nature  as  it  ages,  because  the  taste  for  flesh  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  times  the  animal  has  fed  upon  it,  the  appetite 
augmenting  as  it  is  gratified.  When  it  is  attacked  and  wounded,  or 
suddenly  disturbed  in  its  sleep,  or  when  its  cubs  are  in  any  peri , t ie 
Bear  becomes  a dangerous  foe.  From  the  intrepidity  of  its  nature, 
and  its  reliance  on  its  strength,  it  is  ever  ready  to  accept  batt  e 1 
molested.  In  a hand-to-hand  contest,  unless  a wound  is  given  whicn 
goes  straight  to  its  heart,  all  is  over  with  the  unfortunate  hunter. 
When  a Bear  is  once  wounded  but  not  killed,  either  the  animal  or  1 s 
enemy  must  succumb ; and  if  the  former  succeeds  in  getting  ho  o 
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its  adversary,  it  is  a duel  to  the  death  of  the  most  unrelenting 
description. 

One  curious  detail  in  the  physiology  of  the  Bear  is  the  extraordi- 
nary smallness  of  the  young  at  birth,  when  compared  with  the  bulk 
of  the  parents,  for  they  are  not  much  larger  than  rats.  At  the  age 
of  five  years  they  are  able  to  reproduce  their  kind.  The  duration  of 
their  life  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.  Tschudi  relates  that  a 
Bear  was  kept  at  Berne  for  forty-seven  years,  and  that  a female  had 
young  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years. 

The  Ringed,  Collared,  or  Siberian  Bear,  a variety  of  the  Common 
Bear,  owes  its  name  to  a large  white  ring  which  traverses  its  shoulders 
and  fades  away  on  the  chest.  This  characteristic,  however,  is  not 
of  any  scientific  value,  for  in  youth  many  of  this  family  show  it 
more  or  less.  The  Siberian  Bear  is  much  more  formidable  than 
the  European  variety.  In  the  gloomy  and  cold  countries  which  it 
inhabits,  the  vegetation  is  altogether  insufficient  to  satisfy  its  appe- 
tite ; it  must  therefore,  from  sheer  necessity,  fall  back  upon  some 
kind  of  animal  food.  It  will  also  feed  on  fish,  which  it  catches 
cleverly,  and  on  carcasses  thrown  on  the  seashore.  It  hunts  the 
Reindeer,  and  will,  even  without  provocation,  attack  man.  The  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka  wage  a war  of  extermination  against  this 
animal. 


The  American  Black  Bear  ( Ursus  Americanus)  is  naturally  one  of 
the  least  offensive  animals.  It  has  little  taste  for  flesh ; even  when 
hungry,  if  a choice  is  offered  between  animal  food  and  fruit,  it  does 
not  hesitate  in  selecting  the  vegetable  substance.  It  swims  well,  and 
is  fond  of  fish,  which  it  catches  skilfully.  It  seldom  attacks  man 
unless  previously  provoked  by  his  assaults  ; as  a rule,  it  prefers  seek- 
ing safety  in  flight.  It  principally  makes  its  abode  in  the  hollows  of 
firs  and  pines,  selecting  in  preference  those  holes  which  are  the 
highest.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Americans  capture  it  bv 
setting  fire  to  the  loot  of  the  tree.  This  animal  is  hunted  with  great 
activity,  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  its  depredations  in  the  cornfields 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  fat,  and  fur,  which  latter  is  used  for 
many  purposes  The  hams  of  the  American  Bear,  when  salted  and 

and  EuropeVe  deServedly  a hlgh  rePutatwn  both  in  the  United  States 

The  second  American  species,  the  Grizzly  Bear  (Ursus  ferox) 
ofthp7^  a S°  a$  thTe/eroclous  Bear>  is  a native  of  the  slopes 

thp  r^i:kypM0Unta,1nS'  K W€Vmay  Credit  the  amounts  of  travellers, 
the  Grizzly  Bear  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Carnivora  no 

even  excepting  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger.  It  is  said  to  delight  in 
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slaughter,  and  that  it  attacks  without  hesitation  the  immense  herds  of 
Bison  which  people  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  its  habitat.  But 
these  assertions  are  probably  exaggerated.  That  the  Grizzly  Bear  is 
stronger  and  more  carnivorous  in  its  nature  than  the  brown  or  black 


Fig  ,73.  — Grizzly  Bear  ( Ursusfrrox). 


pedes  is  credible;  tat  it  is  highly  improbable 

he  ferocity  which  is  attributed  to  it.  Iheie  can  be  no  , 

^eds  on  livin^  prey,  but  only,  in  our  belief,  when  berries,  se  , 

;ot  M to  fffor/’i.  a sufficient  sustenance.  The  courage  power, 
nd  strength  of  this  animal  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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enormous  ; a specimen  exhibited  in  the  United  States  was  said  to 
weigh  2,000  lbs. 

The  White  or  Polar  Bear  ( Urst/s  marilimus)  enjoys  a reputation 
for  boldness  and  voracity.  Doubtless,  much  of  its  ferocity  is  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  barrenness  of  the  regions  which  it  inhabits,  the 
absence  of  vegetation  obliging  it  to  attack  animals  to  supply  its 
craving  appetite.  Its  domain  includes  all  those  solitudes  which 
surround  the  Arctic  pole— Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla, 
&c.  Over  these  vast  icefields  it  reigns  supreme.  It  pursues  the 
Walrus  and  the  Seal,  which  it  catches  with  ease,  for  it  both  swims 
and  dives  with  extraordinary  skill. 

White  Bears  also  feed  on  such  dead  Fish,  Cetacea,  &c.,  as  the 
sea  throws  upon  the  beach.  In  the  summer  time,  when  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  forests  farther  inland,  they  attack  the  Mammals 
which  are  natives  of  these  regions,  especially  Reindeer.  But  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  love  of  flesh,  they  are  able  to  subsist 
upon  vegetable  diet. 

Most  mariners  who  have  been  detained  by  the  ice  in  the  Polar 
seas  have  had  frequent  encounters  with  White  Bears.  Instances 
have  been  known  in  which  they  pursued  them  into  their  vessels, 
even  endeavouring  to  make  their  way  into  cabins  at  night  through 
the  portholes. 

The  White  Bear  is  terrible  in  its  attack.  Accustomed,  as  it  is, 
to  meet  with  little  or  no  resistance,  and  not  even  suspecting  danger, 
it  rushes  upon  man  with  a blind  fury  and  determination  too  often 
fatal  in  their  results  (Fig.  174). 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  White  Bears  to  drift  out  to  sea 
on  floating  icebergs,  when  they  become  reduced  to  the  most  frightful 
distress  from  hunger.  Fatally  confined  to  their  icy  raft,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  they  ultimately  attack  and  devour 
one  another.  Some  of  these  famished  Bears  have  been  drifted  to 
the  coasts  of  Iceland,  and  even  Norway.  They  are  then  indeed 
terrible,  and  make  an  indiscriminate  rush  on  anything  before  them, 
be  it  man  or  brute.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  have  certainly 
contributed  to  form  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  of  untameable 
ferocity. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  ice,  the  White  Bear  naturally 
dreads  heat.  Pallas,  who  observed  one  that  was  kept  captive  at 
Kranojack,  in  Siberia,  - says  that  it  could  never  remain  long  in  its 
house.  Although  the  climate  there  is  very  inclement,  it  took  a con- 
stant delight  in  rolling  in  the  snow.  The  White  Bears  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  suffer  so  much  from  the  heat  of  summer,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  alive  for  any  lengthened  period. 
Cuvier,  however,  says  that  one  lived  there  for  fifteen  years,  owing  to 
the  care  that  was  taken,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  to  refresh  it  by 
throwing  over  its  body  sixty  to  eighty  pails  of  water  daily. 
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I he  White  Bear  never  becomes  familiar  with  man.  When  in 
a state  of  captivity  it  always  remains  wild  and  taciturn,  and  shows 
itself  alike  incapable  of  attachment  or  domestication. 

Ihe  Malay  Bear  ( Ursus  Malayanns ),  Fig.  175,  is  a much  smaller 
species  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  a native  of  Malacca  and  the 


F'S-  175.  Malay  Bear  ( Ursus  Malnyanus , Raffles). 


ornean  Isles.  They  climb  trees  readily,  and  feed  chiefly  on  fruit 
Ihey  aie  easily  tamed,  and  soon  learn  numerous  tricks 

The  Labiate  or  Sloth  Bear  (A.  labiatusY  is  characterised  hv 
x ensile  lips  and  a tongue  of  remarkable  length.  It  is  a native  nf 
da,  and  feeds  only  on  vegetables.  This  animal  submits  to  training 
and  can  be  taught  various  exercises.  This  species  has  been  fb  % 
into  a separate  genus  by  some  naturalists.  P ^ f°rmed 


ORDER  OF  RODENTIA. 

This  order  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  class  of  Mammals, 
and  includes  certain  animals  of  small  or  moderate  size,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  which  is,  that  they  possess  only  two  kinds  of 
teeth — incisors  and  molars.  The  incisors,  two  or  more  in  number, 
in  front  of  each  jaw,  are  very  remarkable,  dheir  office  is  to  cut,  as 
with  shears,  roots  and  branches,  and  they  are  wonderfully  constructed 
for  attaining  this  result.  These  teeth  are  long,  curved,  and  stout, 
and  being  covered  with  enamel  on  their  front  lace  only,  they  w eat 
away  more  behind  than  in  front,  and,  by  rubbing  one  against  the 
other,  naturally  form  a chisel  edge.  This  is  a very  advantageous 
arrangement,  as  thus  the  teeth  always  present  a sharp-cutting  an 
very  hard  edge,  well  adapted  for  sawing  through  or  gnawing  tough 
substances.  The  incisors  always  maintain  the  same  length,  notwith- 
standing their  continual  wear  ; for,  having  no  roots,  they  grow  from 
the  base  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  worn  away  at  the  top. 
It  is  thus  explained  why  it  is  that  when  one  of  the  incisors  happens  to 
break,  the  one  opposite  to  it  grows  to  an  indefinite  extent  and 

becomes  distorted  in  shape.  _ _ 

The  molars  are  separated  from  the  incisors  by  an  empty  space. 
In  each  jaw  there  are  never  less  than  three  pairs  nor  more  than  six 
pairs  of  molar  teeth.  In  most  cases  the  enamel  forms  wrinkles  on 
their  surface  of  varied  shapes,  which  give  them  an  uneven  ap- 
pearance, and  cause  them  to  act  as  a kind  of  rasp,  which  much 

facilitates  mastication.  . , 

Animals  of  this  order  feed  on  seeds,  fruit,  leaves,  and  grasses, 
occasionally  on  roots  and  bark.  Some  of  them,  however,  such  as 
the  Rats,  are  omnivorous,  and  will  eat  even  putrefied  flesh  u 
these  form  the  exception.  The  Rodents,  therefore  like  all  herbi- 
vorous animals,  have  the  intestinal  canal  .of  great  lengt  n t le 
Guinea-pig  it  measures  nearly  ten  feet ; in  the  Domestic  Rab  1 , 
fiifteen  feet  two  inches  ; in  the  Agouti,  seventeen  feet  ten  inches  , in 
the  Porcupine,  twenty-five  feet.  Rodents  differ  much  in  form  an 
size  and  their  organs  of  locomotion  are  as  variously  constituted. 
They  are  adapted  either  for  running,  jumping,  climbing,  Hying,  or 
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Jheir  toes.a.re  generally  five  in  number,  and  touch  the 

to  aeilitv  The  extremitiej  OI}1^  a circumstance  which  is  favourable 

trees®  o/io  burrcwtaZ  earTh  P ^ e”ab'ing  them  t0  climb 

fineTsoff  e^nHr  nUmb?r  °f  Rodents  have  their  bodies  covered  with 
fine,  soft,  and  sometimes  prettily-coloured  fur,  which  man  Ins 

boA  furnish  fumT  Grey  SquirreI  and  the  Chinchilla 

afun.be r of  hi 1 ,°  ■?  th's  case,  classify  them  into 

aifsS?E5S"|j"  *•  s s-a 

Jerboas.  “d  ** 

another,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  k d °f  family  likeness  to  one 

mix  them  all  up  under  hVsame  7Zr°J  17  general  public’  who 
form  the  M.nJ of  the  ^ 

fumishedTvhh  £££%£  7 “ °bI°'pl-ped  ^ad, 

gated  body,  terminated  bv  a mn  . „ ? ?f  the.  muzzle  ; by  an  elom 
bare  scaly,  cylindrical,  and  tapering  ^own  to  ftTrif  ’ Th  al?0St 

fctftT  Xfeared!’e  7"  & 

These  anima.s  are  vZTume7 “7°fo7r^  " 7™“'°”- 
several  times  a year  litters  composed  of  en  to  twT  “g  forth 
are  soon  able  to  reproduce  The  111  Y VG  youn&’  which 
no  part  whatever  in  the  rearing  of  tor  progeny  and  take 

principal IbocHs  KT ■ ^although  their 
said,  omnivorous.  They  make  their  awi  S’  t lGy  are>.  as  we  have 
gardens,  and  plantations,  each  locality  suffer'1  cuhi.vated  fields, 
Houses,  barns,  hay-sheds  pi  ovision-stnrec  Ulg  by  their  residence. 

butcbf s’  sh°PS,  restaurants,  &c.,  are,  howeve?  thS  faughter'houses, 
When  a colony  of  Rats  is  established  • 6 favounte  abodes, 

longer  hods  a sufficient  supply  of  food,  it 
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of  residence  They  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  accomplish  long 
journeys.  Streams,  and  even  the  widest  rivers,  cannot  then  stop 
them  Onward  appears  to  be  their  watchword,  until  they  meet  with 
a neighbourhood  suited  to  their  requirements.  One  word,  however, 
we  have  to  say  in  their  favour : on  these  occasions  they  exhibit  a 
strong  spirit  of  fellowship,  for,  far  from  abandoning  the  old  and 
infirm  they  are  said  to  come  to  their  assistance,  obviating  as  much 

as  possible  all  the  difficulties  that  surround  their  situation  _ 

PDr.  Franklin  states  that  he  has  seen  an  old  Rat,  deprived 
sight,  holding  in  its  mouth  the  end  of  a twig,  the  other  end  of  whic 
w Is  grasped  by  a comrade,  who  thus  led  the  unfortunate  animal. 

So  rapid  is  the  increase  of  Rats,  that  they  would  be  a perfect 
scourge  to  humanity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  a^d  power 
causes  of  destruction  which  limit  their  multiplication  Not  only  do 
Owls.  Buzzards,  and  other  birds  of  prey  make  slaughter  among 
them'  but  even  they  destroy  and  devour  one  another,  either  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  or  (which  is  the  more  general  case)  m con- 

cpmience  of  the  scarcity  of  subsistence. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  Parent-Duchalet  relates  the  o owrng 
fact,  whichSMajendie  witnessed.  The  celebrated  physiol^st  had 
caused  a dozen  Brown  Rats  to  be  shut  up  in  a box.  When  1 
arrived  home  he  found  only  three  left ; these  had  devoured  the  nine 
others,  and  a few  bones  and  other  scattered  remains  were  all  that 

reminded  him  of  the  victims’  existence. 

In  cities  it  is  highly  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  m 
the  increase  of  these  troublesome  animals ; but  in  spite  ot  tne 
incessant  destruction  Rats  do  not  appear  to  dta.rn.sh,  but  rather  the 

""^consequence  of  their  disgusting  habits,  and  the  damage  which 
thev  cause  Rats  invariably  inspire  all  with  repugnance,  so  that  we 
*4 Sc of  taming  Sm,  a!,d  but  rarely  contemplate  the  possn 
Mity  of  malting  pets"  of  them.  Tins,  however  would  bej^no 
means  an  impossibility.  In  the  public  places  1 ’ . -n  t 

bank  may  often  be  seen  exhibiting  a troop  ° ' | t^cks 

They  recognise  the  voice  of  their  master,  and  exec  . , • t 

at  his  command,  such  as  jumping  in  and  out  of  a 
the  company,  &c. ; ultimately,  at  the  call  of  their  owner,  they 
and  nestle  in  his  bosom,  between  his  waistcoat  an  , 

dThe  Chevalier  de  Latude,  celebrated  by  his  lengthened  caph  V 
in  the  Bastille,  was  much  inconvenienced  in  his  dungeo  j » 

n,  • 1 jlir:nff  his  sieen  were  in  the  habit  of  running  over  his  face, 
r^souSs  even  biting  him.  Finding  himself  unable  to  dnJ 
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them  away,  he  determined  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  these  trouble- 
some neighbours.  He  began  by  enticing  one  with  some  bread, 
taking  care  not  to  startle  it  by  any  sudden  movement.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  the  animal  had  become  so  tame  that  it  would  feed  out 
ot  his  hand.  The  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  now  over.  The 
first  Rat  brought  others,  which  did  not  manifest  any  more  timidity 
than  their  leader  • and  in  less  than  fifteen  days  the  company  con- 
sisted  of  ten  Rats,  each  of  which  received  a name.  When  Latude 
cahed  to  them,  they  would  run  after  him  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
handled  without  fear,  appearing  to  be  pleased  when  scratched  under 
the  neck ; but  they  always  objected  to  be  touched  upon  the  back. 

ran  3 ^ w PT  a,]d  °Ut  °f  roy  Plate>”  said  the  unfortunate 
captive  but  I found  that  this  license  was  inadmissible,  so,  in 

order  to  avoid  their  uncleanly  habits,  I was  forced  to  lay  another 

recWd  f I0"  ^ * At  the  end  0f  a ^ar  this  family  of  Rats 

reckoned  twenty-six  members.  J 

Both  Cats  and  Dogs  are  natural  enemies  of  the  Rat  • vet  these 

gether'8’  apparently  so  irreconcilable,  may  be  trained  to  live  to- 

Wa^  P°ssession  of  a White  Rat,  which  was  much 
c tached  to » him,  and  kept  on  very  good  terms  with  a Dog  of  the 

selves  toaedir  ^.P02  a*d  Rat,were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  them- 
frnP  fk  g m he  garden  ’>  they  wouId  drink  milk  side  by  side 
the  same  saucer,  and  share  like  brothers  any  titbits  that  fell  in 

ingPo7theeStr  fll°mi  the  hberalityof  their  master,  or  the  plunder- 

cafrv  ciff  un  W ^ fT*  ScruPled  to  climb  upon  the  table  and 
rry  off,  unless  prevented,  sugar,  pastry,  or  cheese.  If  a stranger 

reffiPffito  6 r°°m’  SCUgf  (7hich  WaS  the  name  of  the  Rat)  used°to 
Flora  Ji  n C°Tr’  and,  pltCe, ltself  under  the  Protection  of  friend 
o a,  the  Dog,  who  would  bark  furiously  until  the  pacific  intentions 
o the  new  comer  had  become  evident.  It  was  curious  to  se 
sleeping  in  front  of  the  fire  between  Flora’s  paws.  In  consequenS 
of  vexatjon  at  bemg  separated  from  its  master,  the  Rat  became  ill 
At  kngth  the  Doctor  returned.  He  caressed  the  affectionate^^ 
and  having  with  some  difficulty  withdrawn  it  from  his  bosom  niff 
ack  mto  its  cage.  The  next  morning  it  was  found  dead  Is’ it  true 

Rats^are  ^ , 
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We  shall  now  state  the  principal  species  of  the  genus,  beginning 

Withl  *the°fii7ace,  we  have  the  Black  Rat,  and  the  Bros™  or 

N°The  Black  Rat  (Mas  ratlus).  Fig.  x76,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
, i „ne  included  It  is  originally  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  ceasing 

foVe^nhabtn^f  Europef  for  it  is 

Brown  Rat,  the  largest,  most  malicious,  and  the 


■Black  Rat  {M«s  ra 


WXlr*vTRhP(Fig  °77fo^  decumanm)  did  not  exist  in  Europe 
Citl The  Wood  Mouse  (M.  sylvatims ) makes  its  abode  in  woods; 


the  mouse. 
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during  the  winter,  it  takes  refuge  in  corn-ricks,  and  sometimes  it  even 
frequents  dwellings.  Its  length  varies  from  four  to  five  inches. 

Common  Mouse  (M  musculus),  Fig.  1 7 8,  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  -field  Mouse;  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  its  habits,  as  they 
aie  so  well  known.  This  little  animal  is  a troublesome  guest  in  our 
houses,  and  even  makes  its  way  into  movable  furniture.  Although 
it  is  timid  and  inoffensive,  it  is  a cause  of  fright  to  children  and 
weak-minded  persons.  I error,  however,  gives  way  to  curiosity  when 


Fig.  177-  Brown,  or  Norway  Rat  (Mm  decumanus). 


qhuen“ymadet™sgSo£t0  Wh!tt  Variely’  for  White  Mice  are  fre- 

foiimj’in  gardens  hou?es  exclusively ; it  is  likewise 

indigenous  to  ££ 

fethe  “'  *• 

■-«. ». «. ,.‘,.3K“S£«5 
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skill  This  delicate  piece  of  work  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  nests  of  the  Tomtit.  It  is  spherical  in  shape,  and  is  no 
larger  than  the  small  balls  played  with  by  children.  Being  com- 
posed of  grass  and  leaves,  artistically  interwoven,  it  is  skilfully  poised 
at  the  intersection  of  two  or  three  straws  of  gram,  bound  together 
about  half-way  up.  In  this  cradle  the  mother  deposits  seven  or  eight 
young  ones /but  the  question  maybe  asked,  how  she  manages  to 
suckle  them,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  structure  will  not  allow  her  to 


Fig.  178.— Common  Mouse  [Mus  ntuscttlus). 


Mouse  takes  refuge  in  corn  or  hay-ricks,  01  sc  . ^ 

which  it  lines  with  wool,  hair,  or  other  soft  su  s an  • species. 

Those  we  have  named  above  are  the  principa  I 1 necuiiar 
The  other  parts  of  the  world  have  also  varieties  which  are  peculi 

t0  t The  Field  Mice  (. Arvicola ). — In  contradistinction  to  the 
genus,  which  has,  generally  speaking,  the  tail  bare,  and  c 
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the  body,  this  appendage  in  the  Field  Mouse  genus  is  much  shorter 
and  hairy. 

Among  this  genus  may  be  found  some  very  interesting  but  also 
very  mischievous  species.  As  they  make  their  abode  in  the  woods 


Fig.  179.-  Harvest  Mouse  ( M . viinutus). 


and  fields,  and,  besides,  breed  with  prodigious  rapiditv,  they  some- 
times become  a serious  plague  to  agriculture,  and  farmers  do  their 
Dest  to  extirminate  them. 


1 he  Common  or  Small  Field  Mouse  (A.  arva/is),  Fig  180  is 
found  aii  over  Europe,  except  in  Italy;  it  is  also  met  with  in  Siberia. 

It011,6  s!ze  °f  the  Common  Mouse,  and  makes  its  abode  in 
some  raised  bank,  where  it  hollows  out  irregular  passages,  all  meeting 
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in  one  chamber.  In  this  hole,  on  a bed.  of  dry  grass,  the  female 
gives  birth  to  from  eight  to  twelve  little  ones  once  a year.  \\  e may 
judge  by  this  how  rapidly  they  multiply,  and  the  extent  of  destruc- 
tion to  agricultural  produce  which  results  from  them.  Whole  districts 
have  been  reduced  to  destitution  by  this  scourge.  In  1816  and  1817 
the  one  department  of  La  V endee  experienced  a loss  estimated  at 
^120,000,  caused  entirely  by  these  animals.  They  were  ultimately 
got  rid  of  by  poison. 


Fig.  180. — Campagnol,  or  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse  {Arvieola  arvalU). 


The  Economic  Mouse  (A.  (economics)  differs  but  little  ^om  the 
species  just  named,  except  that  it  is  larger.  It  is  a na  0 1 •’ 

between  Daouria  and  Kamtschatka.  The  name  11c  1 is  ^ 
alludes  to  one  of  its  characteristic  habits— that  of  hoarding  p, 
during  the  fine  weather,  provisions  for  the  winter.  ’e  ‘ ' 

foresight  of  this  puny  creature  are  a constant  source  of  admirat  on  to 
the  lovers  of  nature  Its  domicile  is  of  a somewhat  complicated 
character,  consisting  of  a principal  chamber,  twelve  mclL  m 
meter,  and  about  four  inches  high,  from  whence  spung  ■ 

little  tunnels,  tending  in  every  direction,  and  commumca  g 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  apertures  about  an  inch  f ’ 

and  placed  at  a suitable  distance  from  each  other.  ] hr e e or  io 

winding  passages,  penetrating  still  farther  into  the  dept 
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ground,  lead  on  to  an  equal  number  of  comparatively  spacious  store- 
houses,  where  the  “ people  of  the  house,”  that  is,  the  male  and 
female,  hoard  up  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  have  been  previously 
scraped  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  which  are  arranged  in  separate 
heaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  each.  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  provisions  get  damp,  the  little  animals  bring  them  up 
again  into  the  open  air,  and  dry  them  a second  time.  Looking  at 
these  actions,  so  full  of  intelligence,  it  is  clear  that  the  instinct  of 
animals  may  become  developed  to  an  almost  wonderful  degree. 

The  quantity  of  food  which  the  Economic  Mouse  stores  up 
during  the  time  of  plenty  is  sometimes  considerable ; for  it  occasion- 
ally reaches  as  much  as  fifty  pounds'  weight,  and  in  such  case  forms 
a resource  for  the  miserable,  half-starved  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  The  natives  of  this  country  hunt  out  these  burrows  to 
plunder  them,  but  they  always  take  care  to  leave  a little  of  the 
hoard  behind,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  industrious  collectors  to 
starvation. 

Like,  the  Lemmings,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  the 
Economic  Mice  are  in  the  habit  of  migrating.  United  in  large 
troops,  in  the  spring  of  some  years  they  go  straight  ahead,  crossing 
every  obstacle— rivers,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  mountains,  leaving 
behind  them  numbers  of  stragglers  and  exhausted  victims,  who  fall 
a prey  to  the  crowd  of  carnivorous  animals  which  follow  in  their 
rear.  After  their  journey  they  are  so  fatigued  that  they  can  scarcely 
move.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  they  return  to  their  homes,  and 
the  natives  of  Kamtschatka  make  quite  a festival  in  honour  of  their 
arrival. 

The  Water  Rat  ( Arvicola  amphibius)  is  another  species  of  this 
genus ; it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Black  Rat,  and  frequents  the  edges 
of  streams.  It  swims  with  ease,  and  feeds  on  roots  and  various 
aquatic  plants.  It  digs  a burrow  in  the  river-bank,  of  no  great  depth, 
but  provided  with  several  holes  for  egress.  It  is  found  all  over 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in  America. 

There  are  various  other  species  of  this  genus,  but  an  account  of 
them  would  take  up  too  much  space. 

Myodes.  The  Lemmings  (Fig.  181),  the  most  curious  species  of 
this  group,  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  where  they  feed 
on  mosses  and  lichens.  Their  tail,  paws,  and  claws  are  all  very  short 
rhey  are  about  the  size  of  the  Rat,  and  their  coat,  variegated  with 
black,  yellow,  and  white,  is  very  pretty.  During  the  daytime  they 
creep  into  their  burrows,  to  enjoy  sleep,  but  during  the  night  they 
are  very  active.  When  they  are  attacked  they  defend  themselves 
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both  with  their  teeth  and  claws,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  catch 
hold  of  them,  they  utter  shrill  cries.  . . 

At  very  irregular  dates  the  Lemmings  migrate  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  make  their  way  towards  the  south  in  crowded  columns.  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  drawn  on  by  some  irresistible  power  towards  a 
fixed  point,  so  straight  is  the  character  of  their  march.  _ They  never 
crQ  round  any  obstacle,  except  when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
surmount  it ; and  then,  as  soon  as  the  impediment  is  passed,  they 
again  take  their  former  direction.  If  a large  rick  of  hay  happens  to 


Fig-  181. — Lemming  {Myocics  lemmus). 


stand  in  their  path,  they  bore  right  into  it,  and  make  a thoroughfae 
through  it.  If  a boat  is  moored  in  a river,  and  thus  crosses  th 

direct  road,  they  will  climb  over  it,  and  take  to  ^ ° 

the  other  side  of  it.  They  only  travel  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning. 
Woe  be  to  the  field  in  which  they  make  their  halting-place,  f 

be  left  completely  bare.  rvrmanv 

These  animals  thus  make  their  way  as  far  sometimes  as  German). 

Incalculable  numbers  of  them  perish  dui  mg  then  journ  v , 
scarcely  a hundredth  part  of  them  ever  live  to  return.  . , 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  w . 

the  Lemmings,  as  well  as  the  Hamsters,  to  undertake  these  m gra 
rions  It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  they  foresee  a hard 
winter,  and  that  they  make  these  journeys  to  avoid  it.  1 
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probable  supposition  is,  that  these  changes  of  abode  are  ovying  to  a 
superabundance  in  their  numbers,  which  naturally  leads  to  a de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  Musk  Rats  [Fiber  Zibethicus ),  Fig.  182,  are  much  larger  than 
Rats,  their  size  being  equal  to  that  of  a small  Rabbit.  They  are 
plentiful  all  over  North  America,  especially  in  Canada,  and  are 
thoroughly  adapted  for  an  aquatic  or  amphibious  life.  Their  hind- 
feet  are  semi-webbed,  and  each  toe  is  fringed  with  straight  hair; 
added  to  this,  the  tail,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  is  flat- 
tened, and  covered  with  scales. 


Fig.  182. -Musk  Rat  {Fiber  Zibethicus). 


They  possess  a gland  which  secretes  a milky  fluid  of  a penetratin°- 
musky  odour;  hence  the  name  Musk  Rats  is  frequently  given  them* 
. 1 £ese  animals  have  powers  of  building  highly  developed.  In 
this  they  resemble  the  Beaver,  a species  which  we  shall  soon  con- 
sider; for  they  combine  to  build  villages,  in  which  they  find  a safe 
refuge  against  cold,  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

When  Musk  Rats  form  a colony,  they  select  a lake  or  quiet  river 
f£jro“  4#,  raP'ds.  O'-  “Is.  Their  houses  exteraall/are  in  the 
shape  of  a dome,  and  are  composed  of  rushes  or  reeds  firmlv 
interwoven  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  clay.  A final  layer  o^ 

",aking  ‘he  t0tal  thickn4  of 
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Against  floods,  and  the  possible  invasion  of  their  domicile  by 
water*  due  precautions  are  taken  by  arranging  a series  of  steps 
Tnside  This  animal  must  also  be  endowed  with  very  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,  for  the  upper  steps  are  always  above  water 
level  except  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  floods. 

The  size  of  their  huts  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  They  are,  in  general,  about  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  inside,  and  are  calculated  to  shelter  seven  or  eight 
animals  • but  occasionally  they  are  found  much  more  spacious. 

These  dwellings  are  sometimes  crowded  together  in  considerable 
numbers  When  thus  collected  they  present  the  appearance  of 
numerous  bundles  of  hay  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  n 
these  abodes  the  animals  shut  themselves  up  during  the  cold  months. 
theSIn  die  e a^  days  of  spring,  the  Musk  Rats  emerge  from  the ir 

subterranean  dwellings,  and  spread  over  houses  but 

When  the  females  are  pregnant  they  return  to  their  _ ho  ses 

without  the  males,  who  continue  to  wander  about  At  the 
summer,  both  males  and  females  again  unite  m g ^te 
numbers  and  proceed  to  form  a new  colony,  for  these  animals  never 

occupy  the  same  dwelling  two  years  running.  . ™ k Rat  • 

Cricetus.— The  Hamsters  are  about  the  size  of  the  Black  Kat 
but  the  body  is  more  thick-set,  and  the  tail  much  shorter.  y 

^Th^ Hamster  {C.  frumentarius),  Fig.  183,  1SA^e 
Siberia,  Russia,  Poland,  and  all  over  Germany^  Ad  resemble 

province  in  France  in  which  they  are  found  Th^i^ts  ^ 
very  much  those  of  the  Economic  a , ~ natives  0f  the  country 

the  latter  animal,  a source  of  profit  devastation  and  ruin, 

which  they  inhabit,  they  are  associated  w h dev astaUon  £ 

Cultivated  fields  are  the  usual  scene  of  1 tfnnT o<££sio nally  they 
they  find  an  abundance  of  them  favourite  foff.  &cf 

destroy  some  of  the  weaker  Rodents,  S“F  ith  s’traw  which  ’serve 
Burrows,  composed  of  a chamber  lint  avated  by  them, 

as  their  lodging  and  various ^ storehouse^,  with  one 

three  or  four  feet  underground.  which  is  oblique  and 

another,  while,  two  runs  the 

winding,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  m oron  y - necessity 

other,  which  is  vertical,  is  reserved  for  cases  op 
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In  the  storehouses,  the  Hamster  hoards  up  seeds  of  all  kinds — 
wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  linseed,  &c.  Morning,  evening, 
and  night  it  crams  its  cheek-pouches  with  grain,  after  having 
separated  it  from  the  husk ; and  carrying  it  into  the  subterranean 
dwelling,  there  deposits  it.  It  is  said  that  this  animal  carries  the 
spirit  of  order  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrange  in  separate  chambers 
the  various  seeds  it  stores. 

The  quantity  which  the  Hamster  thus  stores  up  is  sometimes 


Fig.  183.  — Hamster  (Cricetus  frumentarius). 


prodigious.  Cases  have  been  known  where  as  much  as  120  lbs. 
weight  has  been  taken  from  a single  burrow.  These  figures  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  ravages  which  are  to  be  dreaded  from  an 
animal,  the  multiplication  of  which  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
females  produce  young  three  or  four  times  a year  : the  first  litter 
is  only  three  or  four  in  number,  but  the  subsequent  ones  are  from 
six  to  nine,  sometimes,  indeed,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

At  one  time  the  number  of  these  Rodents  became  so  great  in 
puts  of  Germany,  that  the  Government  of  Gotha  offered  a pre- 

„ dettruC,tlon-  DurinS  one  year  eighty  thousand  were 
Killed  in  that  neigbourhood. 

p ai?™m  What  h,aVi  Sa'd  ^ Tay  be  easi]y  imagined  that 
Hamsters  are  not  looked  upon  by  the  peasants  with  much  favour, 
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but  are  pursued  with  the  utmost  animosity,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them,  and  also  for  recovering  their  misappropriated 
property.  The  burrow  of  the  Hamster  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and  is 
recognised  by  observing,  near  an  obliquely-tending  hole,  a little 
mound  resulting  from  the  mould  scratched  out  by  the  animal.  To 
destroy  them  the  peasants  spread  poison-balls  about  the  fields ; but 
this  plan  might  lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  and  ought  to  be 
absolutely  forbidden. 


Fig.  184.— Garden  Dormouse  (Myoxus  nitcla  . 


In  the  middle  of  autumn  the  Hamster  retires  into  its  stronghold, 
and  closing  up  all  the  avenues,  shuts  itself  up  there  until  spring, 
C4  S interval  it  consumes  the  P—s  raS 

stored  up  in  reserve,  and  becomes  vei)  a • 

becomes  very  low  it  falls  into  a lethargic  s eep.  remind  one 

Myoxus. — Dormice  are  pretty  little  animals  which jemmd  one 

of  Squirrels  in  their  habits  and  external  cli^acterisUcs  1 hey  ^are 
sharp-looking,  have  a soft  and  thick  coat,  a long  an  > ^ ^ 

are  rapid  in  movement.  Their  muzzle  is  adorned  with  a beautiful 

pair  cf  moustachios,  or  feelers.  1 hey  climb  vi  S'-  V*  to 
they  are  possessed  of  curved  and  sharp  daws,  whic  1 <■  ^ 

chng  to  any  object.  They  pass  all  their  lives  on  tree: s arid .fee* 
chiefly  on  fruit  and  wild  berries  ; nevertheless,  they  wi  c 

eggs  of  small  birds,  and  perhaps  even  the  birds  themselves.  The 
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evening  and  night  are  the  times  when  they  go  in  quest  of  food  ; 
during  day  they  sleep,  curled  up  in  beds  of  moss,  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  a tree,  or  in  the  crevice  of  some  wall  or  rock.  Hence 
comes  the  proverb,  “ As  idle  as  a Dormouse.”  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  their  places  of  shelter  are  almost  always  turned  towards 
the  south. 

In  these  retreats  they  rear  their  families,  and  pass  the  winter  in 
a state  of  torpor,  hibernation  being  a decided  condition  of  their 


Fig.  185.  Jerboa  Rat  ( Meriones  Burtoni ). 


nature.  If  the  temperature  should  chance  to  rise  during  their 
winter  sleep,  they  wake  up  and  feed  upon  the  fruit  which  they  have 
stored  during  the  summer.  A small  species,  the  M.  muscardinus 
takes  the  most  ingenious  precautions  to  guard  itself  from  cold  or 
trom  any  inquisitive  curiosity,  during  the  time  it  is  torpid— it 
enve  ops  itself  m dry  grass  and  moss,  forming  them  into  a skilfully- 
constructed  hollow  ball,  the  centre  of  which  it  occupies  ^ 

the  pwv1 Rd,e.n  Do"”°;!se  ty  "**).  Fig.  >84.  is  less  in  size  than 
the  black  Rat  ; while  the  Common  Dormouse  (M.  muscardinus \ is 

Cen  rafanfsT  ^ T Sp“ieS  K«  ‘“s^of 

the  r^dnS°U  F'ttrope  ; the  latter  is  a native  ot  England,  but 
the  Garden  Dormouse  prefers  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  places.  They 
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often  take  up  their  .abode  in  parks,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  make 
great  havoc  among  the  fruit  trees. 

Meriones.—  The  Jerboa  Rat  is  a Rodent,  having  the  hind-legs 
much  longer  than  the  fore — a peculiarity  which  causes  it  to  have 
a particular  mode  of  locomotion.  The  Jerboa  Rats  neither  walk  nor 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  move  forwards  by  leaping. 
They  inhabit  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  hollow- 
ing out  burrows  in  which  they  hoard  up  stores  of  corn.  1 he  size  of 
these  animals  varies  between  that  of  the  Mouse  and  the  Black  Rat. 
The  Meriones  Burtoni  (Fig.  185)  is  met  with  in  Africa. 


Fig.  186.— Mole  Rat  {Spalax  Ivphlus). 


The  Mole  Rats  {Spalax)  are  armed  with  stout  claws,  with  which 
they  dig  out  runs  through  loose  soils,  cutting  in  two,  with  their 
powerful  incisors,  the  roots  which  obstruct  their  path.  I heir  habits 
of  life  are,  in  short,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Moles, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  when  treating  of  the  insectivorous  animals. 
They  are  heavy  in  shape,  with  a thick-set  body,  and  a short  tail,  or 
sometimes  no  tail  at  all ; their  head  is  large,  with  a flattene  s 'u  , 
slightly  developed  external  ears,  and  very  small  eyes.  In  the  Blind 
Mole  Rat,  indeed,  the  latter  organs  are  almost  entirely  wanting, 
being  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  vision,  and  entirely  covered  by  skin. 
The  Mole  Rats  feed  on  seeds  and  roots ; they  live  in  burrows, 
seldom  coming  to  the  surface,  and  they  prefer  the  plains  to  hi  y 
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regions.  They  are  natives  of  the  east  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

The  Mole  Rat  ( Spalax  typhlus),  Fig.  186,  is  the  type  of  the  whole 
group.  It  has  a very  long  and  angular-shaped  head,  which  it  actually 
uses  as  a kind  of  wedge  in  burrowing.  It  is  devoid  of  tail,  and 
differs  but  little  in  size  from  the  Black  Rat.  It  is  described  by 
Buffon  under  the  name  of  Zemni.  It  is  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
Southern  Russia,  Hungary,  and  even  Greece. 

The  Coasts  Rats  or  Sand  Moles  are  natives  of  Africa.  Thev 


Fig.  187. — Jerboa  ( Dipus  ALgyft tins) . 


make  their  abode  in  sandy  districts,  especially  in  the  dunes  along  the 
. ea-coast.  I he  most  remarkable  species  is  the  Sand  Mole  (Bathyero-us 
mantimus ),  which  makes  its  runs  so  deep  that  horses  have'  been 

Rabbit  An^Ah^  * -m  °Ver  fheir,knees-  is  about  the  size  of  a 
A \ A Abyssinian  species,  the  Brilliant  Mole  Rat  (. Rhizomvs 
plendens ),  is  thus  named  on  account  of  its  coat,  which  is  of  a red 

r «hRral')v re"ectior  ™s. is 

i-boX  *fi„  1 ti*z 

yS^TuTiS  Vegmb,e'  In  “ k * • Htt,e0L^;XS„atbe 

Dipus.— 1 he  Jerboas  (Fig.  187)  are  pretty  little  animals,  with  a 
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large  head,  prominent  eyes,  and  wide  ears.  Their  front  legs  are  very 
short,  with  only  four  toes  at  the  extremities,  fitted  for  digging.  The 
hind  legs  are  five  or  six  times  longer  than  the  front  ones,  and  are 
terminated  by  three  or  five  toes,  according  to  the  species.  This  kind 
of  organisation  recalls  to  mind  that  of  the  Jerboa  Rats  ; but  their 
long  legs  make  them  much  more  striking.  The  tail  is  long  and 
covered  with  short  hair,  and  terminated  by  a tuft ; the  coat  is  soft 
and  thick. 

The  Jerboa  inhabits  the  vast  solitudes  of  Africa,  and  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  and  Russia.  They  dig  out  burrows,  in  which  they  pass 
the  day,  sleeping  on  a bed  of  grass  and  moss.  But  in  the  evening 
they  seek  their  food,  which  consists  of  roots  and  seeds.  They  make 
use  of  their  fore  paws  to  convey  what  they  eat  to  their  mouths. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  nothing  occurs  to  hurry  or 
excite  them,  the  J erboas  walk  on  all  fours  ; but  if,  from  the  scarcity 
of  sustenance,  or  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  danger,  they  are 
compelled  to  go  a considerable  distance  in  a short  space  of  time, 
they  use  their  hind  legs  only,  moving  forward  in  leaps,  like  the 
Jerboa  Rats;  but  the  span  of  their  bounds  is  of  much  greater  extent, 
reaching  sometimes  to  three  yards.  The  way  in  which  these  springs 
are  made  is  very  curious.  The  animal  first  crouches  down  on  its 
tarsi,  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  and  stiffening  its  tail,  so  as  to 
make  another  bearing-point  on  the  ground ; then,  suddenly,  it  bounds 
forward,  as  if  forced  by  a spring.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  repeated 
after  an  imperceptible  interval  of  time.  It  is  said  that  the  Jerboa 
can  compete  in  speed  with  a fast  horse.  The  ancients,  looking  at 
this  peculiar  mode  of  progression,  were  led  to  think  that  the  fore- 
legs of  these  Rodents  were  absolutely  unfitted  for  walking,  and  tor 
this  reason  gave  them  the  name  of  Dipus,  which  signifies  two-joo  * . 

Jerboas  are  difficult  to  tame;  they  can,  however,  be  kept  m 
cages.  The  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Pans,  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London  are  in  possession  of  several  specimens. 
It  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  cages  made  of  iron  wire,  tor  tne 
hardest  wood  cannot  resist  their  jaws.  Their  size  varies  rom  ia 

of  the  Mouse  to  that  of  the  Brown  Rat. 

Among  the  species  which  are  known,  we  may  mention  one  w ic 

is  common  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  West  Coast  o . ra  ia, 

D.  hirtipes;  and  one,  D.  sagitta,  met  with  on  the  steppes  between 

Don  and  Volga.  _ x _ rr.  „ j 

Pedetes. — The  Great  Spring  Hare  (P.  Coffer)  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  colonists  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Jeno 
in  South  Africa.  Only  the  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known. 
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Under  the  name  of  Pouched  Rats  we  shall  place  together  a cer- 
tain number  of  American  Rodents,  which  are  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  large  and  deep  cheek-pouches.  Among  these  are  the 
genera  Saccomys,  Geomys,  &c. 

Saccomys. — 1 he  Sackmouse  ( S . anthop'hilus)  resembles  the  true 
Mice  in  its  habits,  and  it  is  a native  of  North  America.  We  are  in 
possession  of  but  little  information  as  to  its  modes  of  life.  There 
is  but  a single  species. 


Fig.  188.  —Pouched  Rat  (Geomys  bursar  ins). 


Geomys  bursanus  (Fig.  1 88).— This  animal  is  a native  of  the 
regions  to  the  north  of  the  habitat  of  the  preceding  species  Its 
name  signifies  sack-bearer.  They  have  immense  cheekSiouches 
which  sometimes  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  assumed  most 
extraordinary  development.  These  sacs  a, 4 used  asTLmpomry 
receptacle  for  provisions  till  deposited  in  their  burrows  These 
Rodents  are  armed  with  powerful  claws,  with  which  they  hollow  out 
runs  and  holes  in  the  ground.  Hence  the  name  of  Geomys  or  Lr 
Rats  (from  earth,  and  „S,,  Rat  or  Mouse),  applied  to  them  ‘ 
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upper  lip.  Their  fur  is  soft,  of  a glossy  grey  colour,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  between  America  and  Europe. 

These  animals  (Fig.  189)  are  natives  of  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
mountains.  Their  food  is  chiefly  composed  of  bulbous  plants,  to 
which  they  add  dried  grass  and  seeds.  They  are  sociable  in  their 
nature,  and  their  burrows  are  sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  impair 
the  solidity  of  the  ground,  and  to  hinder  traffic.  They  are  very 
prolific,  for  the  females  bear  two  litters  a year  of  three  or  four  young. 


Fig  189.— The  Chinchilla  ( Chinchilla  lanigera). 


They  are  of  a gentle  nature,  and  easily  tamed.  According  to  the 
Abbe  Molina,  a Chilian  author,  “ any  one  may  safely  take  them  up 
in  the  hand  and  caress  them,  without  any  fear  of  their  attempting  to 
bite,  or  even  escape  ; added  to  this  they  are  sensible  to  kindness. 
People  are,  therefore,  fond  of  keeping  them  in  their  houses,  in  w ic  , 
indeed,  they  behave  with  perfect  propriety  as  regards  their  habits  o 

cleanliness.”  . c 

The  Chinchilla  constitutes  an  abundant  source  of  income  tor  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  lhe  high  price 
fetched  by  their  fur  exposes  them  to  all  the  evils  avidity  engenders. 
They  are  hunted  with  dogs  which  have  been  trained  to  lay  hold  o 
them  delicately,  so  as  not  to  injure  their  valuable  coats. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  fur  of  the 
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Chinchilla  was  so  much  sought  after  in  Europe,  and  the  quantity  of 
it  which  was  sent  from  America  was  so  considerable,  that  the  Chilian 
government  was  compelled  to  take  energetic  measures  in  order  to 
preserve  the  species  from  complete  destruction.  Between  the  years 
1828  and  1832  there  were  sold,  in  London  alone,  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  Chinchilla  skins.  At  the  present  day,  although  this  fur 
is  a little  out  of  fashion,  it  is  still  very  far  from  having  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Lagotis.— The  Chinchillas  have  five  toes  on  their  hind-feet,  but 


Fig.  190. — The  Lagotis  ( Lagotis  Cuvieri). 


the  Lagotis  (Fig.  190)  have  but  four,  the  same  as  on  the  fore-feet. 
Added  to  this,  their  ears  and  their  tail  are  longer,  and  their  shape  is 
more  elegant.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  features  which  justify 
their  being  placed  in  a separate  genus.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Bolivian,  Peruvian,  and  Chilian  Andes,  and  in  their  habits  differ  but 
little  from  Chinchillas.  Their  coat  is  as  soft  as  that  of  the  latter 
animal,  but  of  a less  uniform  shade  of  colour.  In  spite  of  this  it 
possesses  value. 

. Lagostomus. — The  Viscacha  (S.  irichodactylus ),  Fig.  191  is  charac 
tensed  by  a very  thick  snout,  furnished  with  black^ strong  whiskers 
by  a moderately-sized  tail  of  a brush-like  shape,  four  toes  on  the 

laa  ?Ct’  I"0  t^ree1onJt1he  hmd>  the  latter  armed  with  strong  claws. 
Added  to  this,  their  hind-legs  are  longer  than  their  fore-legs,  and  they 
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leap  like  the  Jerboas.  This  latter  power,  however,  is  much  less 

developed  in  the  Viscacha  than  in  the  Jerboa. 

The  habitat  of  these  animals  is  the  vast  plains  or  pampas  of 
South  America,  or  the  basin  of  La  Plata  river.  They  live  ^ com- 
munities, and  hollow  out  very  deep  burrows.  _ Grasses  and  vegetables 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food.  Their  usual  posture  is  tha 
generally6  assumed  by  Rabbits  ; and  they  use  their  feet  to  con  vey 
their  food  into  their  mouths.  Their  movements  are  very  active,  and 


they  are  excessively  wary  and  difficult  of  approach  They  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  fur,  of  which  the  natives  make  caps. 

*" fsaTn^ycLl.  - After  the  Chinchilhdre  comes  a group  o 
Rodents  analogous  to  Rats  with  regard  to  their  shape  and  si?Q,  but 

distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  dental  system  and  t 
nf  their  hair  While  Rats  have  only  three  pairs  of  grinders  1 
jaw^ these  animals  possess  four,  added  to  which,  their  ^morej 
less  sprinkled  with  diminutive  quilK  rhu Hast  cha  ^ thjs 

ever  is  not  a constant  attribute.  Ihe  animals  £ natives 

group  are  often  called  Sand  Rats  ; they  are  almost  ex?^Slveiyh^tfeed 
of  the  New  World,  and  chiefly  belong  to  South  Amen  • • 

on  vegetable  substances  obtained  on  the  surface  ot  the 
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tail  is  long,  generally  scaly,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  short:  hair. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  Ctenomys  Brasiliensis  (Fig.  192). 

Beside  these  Rodents  are  ranked  the  species  of  Capromys,  which 
have  the  same  habits,  but  are  as  large  as  Rabbits.  The  species  of 
Capromys  are  inhabitants  of  Cuba ; they  can  climb  with  ease,  and 
will  readily  ascend  trees.  Their  food  consists  of  leguminous  fruits 
and  aromatic  plants,  of  which  they  are  very  fond  ; all  animal  sub- 
stances are  excessively  repugnant  to  them.  They  are  very  intelligent, 
and  may  be  easily  tamed. 


Fig.  192. — Clenomys  Brasiliensis. 


Aulacodus  Swinderanus  (Fig  193)  has  the  head  and  body  much 
elongated,  and  the  toes  short.  Their  tail  is  rather  long,  and  covered 
with  prickly  hair.  These  animals  are  as  large  as  Rabbits,  and  in- 
habit Western  and  Southern  Africa. 

Hystricidce.  The  Porcupines  are  singular  animals,  endowed  with 
a very  peculiar  faculty,  that  of  causing  their  body,  which  is  covered 
with  quills,  to  bristle  up,  and  thus  forming  for  themselves  a cuirass 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  Before  proceeding  further,  we  may 
mention  that  the  small  family  of  Porcupines  is  divided  into  the  follow- 

PmhS'erfT?^  °r  thG  P°rci;?ines  Pr°Per ; Cercolabes,  or  the 
Prehensile-tailed  Porcupines  ; Erethizon , and  Atherura 

Ely  sir  ix.  H.  cristata,  the  Crested  Porcupine,  inhabits  Italy, 
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Greece,  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  and  different  parts  of  Asia.  We 
shall  describe  it,  which  will  serve  to  characterise  the  whole  genus. 
This  Porcupine  is  one  of  the  largest  Rodents  ; its  average  total 
length  exceeds  twenty-four  inches.  Its  principal  peculiarities,  exclu- 
sive of  its  coat  (Fig.  194),  are  very  powerful  upper  incisors,  short 
thick  toes,  furnished  with  strong  claws,  a large  head  bulging  out  in 
the  frontal  region,  small  eyes,  short  ears,  a slightly  split  mouth,  and 
thick-set  shape,  combined  with  an  awkward  and  clumsy  gait. 


Fig  lg3. — Ground  Pig  (Anlacodus  Siuittderanus) . 


The  back,  thighs,  and  rump  of  this  animal  are  covered  with 
pointed  quills  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long  ; these  quills  are  annu- 
lated  with  black  and  white,  and  fixed  to  the  skin  by  a pedicle.  By 
means  of  the  action  of  an  enormous  skin  muscle,  which  moves  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  these  can  bristle  up  and  radiate  in  all  directions. 
Their  tail  is  rudimentary,  and  is  not,  like  the  back,  covered  with 
quills,  but  with  hollow  white  tubes,  which  produce  a sharp  sound 
when  they  clash  together.  The  muzzle  is  furnished  with  long  ant 
strong  whiskers ; the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  flexible  hair, 
which  is  not  prickly,  but  is  susceptible  of  standing  on  end.  lie 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  completely  devoid  of  quills,  and  the  hair 
is  there  moderately  soft.  Tong  hair  is  also  found  on  the  fore  parts, 

but  it  is  intermixed  with  bristles.  . . 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine  lie 
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close  clown  on  its  body,  and  no  one  would  suppose  that  at  a 
moment’s  warning  they  could  become  formidable  weapons.  But  let 
anger  or  fear  seize  upon  the  animal,  and  a whole  forest  of  bayonets 
spring  up.  If  assailed,  the  Porcupine  turns  its  back  to  the  enemy, 
and  places  its  head  between  its  fore-paws,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a 
hollow  grunting  noise.  If  the  assailant  will  not  be  intimidated,  the 
Porcupine  endeavours  to  thrust  its  quills  against  the  body  of  the  foe. 
The  wounds  thus  inflicted  are  much  to  be  dreaded ; for  not  only 


Fig- 194- — Porcupine  ( Hystrix  cristata). 


are  they  difficult  and  tedious  to  cure,  but  frequently  the  detached 
barbs  adhering  in  the  flesh  are  almost  impossible  to  extract. 

I he  Porcupine  is  a shy,  solitary,  and  nocturnal  animal.  It  in- 
habits unfrequented  localities,  and  hollows  out  deep  burrows  with 
several  entrances.  At  night  it  comes  forth  to  procure  its  food  which 
consists  of  herbs  and  fruit.  It  is  not  essentially  hibernating  in  its 
habits.  The  female  brings  forth  three  or  four  young  ones  once  a 
year,  and  they  are  covered  with  quills  from  their  birth. 

The  flesh  of  the  Porcupine  is  good  food,  with  somewhat  the 
flavour  of  pork.  It  is,  doubtless,  this  similarity,  and  also  the  grunt 
mg  no.se  which  they  make,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  of  Porcupine 
Aiherura.—  l o this  genus  belong  the  long-tailed  Porcupines 
A'  AfUCana ’ the  Bruslvta,led  Porcupine  (Fig.  I9|),  is  found  in  sierra 
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Leone ; another  species,  A.  macroura,  is  somewhat  larger,  and  is 
found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malacca. 

Erethizon. — America  also  possesses  some  species  of  Porcupines. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  E.  dorsatum,  or  Canada  Porcupine  (Fig. 
196),  which  is  found  north  of  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  as 
large  as  the  European  species,  and  it  inhabits  pine  forests,  feeding 
principally  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  its  den  is  hollowed  out  under- 
neath their  roots.  When  attacked,  it  draws  its  legs  beneath  its  body, 
sets  up  its  quills,  and  lashes  around  with  its  tail. 


Fig.  195.— Brush-tailed  Porcupine  (Atherura.  Afrlcann). 


The  Indians  hunt  it  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  good,  and 
also  for  its  skin,  from  which  they  make  caps,  after  having  plucked  out 
the  quills,  which  are  used  by  them  for  pins.  . 

Cercolabes.— The  Prehensile-tailed  Porcupines  are  characterised 
by  a partly  bare  prehensile  tail,  and  hooked  and  sharply-pointed 
claws,  which  enable  them  to  climb  trees.  Their  quills  are  not  long, 
and  are  frequently  hidden  under  their  hair.  T hey  have  a c epresse 
forehead,  and  not  a prominent  one,  like  that  of  common  Porcupines. 
They  are  principally  met  with  in  South  America. 

The  Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine  ( Cercolabes  villosus)  Vos  been 
observed  in  Paraguay  by  the  Spanish  naturalist  Azara.  '1  he  lengtn 
of  its  body  is  about  a foot  and  a half,  and  that  of  its  tad  ten  inc  ies. 
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It  lives  on  trees,  and  all  its  movements  are  excessively  slow.  It 
appeared  to  dislike  exertion,  and  Azara  noticed  one  that  remained 
in  the  same  posture  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  short,  it  is  a lazy, 
indifferent,  and  apathetic  animal,  which  only  exerts  itself  to  obtain 
food.  Azara  possessed  five  of  them,  which  he  fed  on  leaves,  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  manioc,  maize,  and  bread. 

C.  prehensilis  is  the  Mexican  Porcupine,  which  has  its  body 


Fig.  196. — Canadi'n  Porcupine  ( Erethizon  dorsciiuvi). 


entirely  covered  with  quills.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Cavidcc. — The  group  of  Cavies,  which  comes  after  the  Porcupines, 
comprehends  a certain  number  of  Rodents,  which,  differing  in  appear- 
ance, are,  however,  indubitably  connected  by  certain  characteristics 
common  to  all.  Their  grinders  are  devoid  of  roots  ; their  toes,  to  the 
number  of  four  in  front  and  three  behind,  are  terminated  by  rounded 
clavvs,  somewhat  similar  to  hoofs  ; they  have  no  tail,  or  if  any,  quite 
rudimentary.  The  Cavies  belong  exclusively  to  South  America. 

Hydro  cheer  us.  — Th e Capybara  {Id.  capybara ),  Fig.  197,  is  about 
the  largest  of  all  the  Rodents.  The  only  species  which  has  yet 
been  observed  measures  three  feet  in  length  and  a foot  and  a half  in 
height.  This  animal  possesses  a massive  body,  a large  head,  short 
and  rounded  ears,  moderately  long  legs,  semi-webbed  toes,  and 
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rough  scanty  hair,  which  is  generally  of  a brown  colour.  It  lives 
gregariously,  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and.  rivers,  feeds  on  grass,  and 
hollows  out  burrows  to  sleep  in.  At  the  appearance  of  danger  they 
plunge  into  the  water,  in  which  they  are  perfectly  at  home.  Car- 
nivorous animals,  such  as  Jaguars,  Cougais,  &c.,  destroy  them  in 
great  numbers.  They  are  also  hunted  by  man  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh,  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.  This  Rodent  is  of  a very 
docile  disposition,  and  becomes  quite  tame  if  taken  young.  It  is 


Fig.  197.— Capybara  (II  ydrochvrus  capybara). 

very  numerous  in  Guiana,  and  most  of  the  tiibutaiies  of  the 

Amazon.  . ... 

Cavici.— In  respect  of  size,  the  Cavias  contrast  singularly  with  the 
Capybaras  ; for  they  are  not  larger  than  Rats.  One  species  o t lese 
pretty  little  animals  is  known  generally  under  the  name  o Guinea 

Pigs.  Their  domestication  dates  back  to  a very  distant  epoch.  ns 

fact  may  at  least  be  inferred  from  their  being  marked  by  huge  Jc ' 
and  yellow  patches  on  a white  ground,  a peculiarity  of  co  our  vv  ncl 
they  presented  even  before  their  introduction  from  Biazil  into  mope 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century— a peculiarity  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  nature,  as  no  wild  Mammal  is  ever  roar  'e 
in  different  ways  on  each  side  of  its  body. 
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When  in  captivity  Guinea  Pigs  manifest  but  little  intelligence  ; 
they  seem  entirely  absorbed  in  satisfying  their  material  wants,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  consciousness  of  caresses  bestowed  on 
them.  As  the  females  produce  a good  many  at  a birth,  and  the 
young  ones  are  fitted  for  reproduction  at  a very  early  age,  it  natu- 
rally results  that  they  multiply  rapidly.  They  are  partly  nocturnal 
in  their  habits. 


Fig.  198. —Guinea  Pigs  ( Cavia  aperca). 


There  is  one  peculiarity  which  is  not  very  often  met  with  among 
Mammals,  that  of  the  young  ones  coming  into  the  world  almost 
wholly  developed,  their  size  alone  excepted.  This  is  the  case  with 
Guinea  Pigs.  In  point  of  fact,  when  they  are  born  they  can  follow 
their  mother  about  and  eat  and  suck,  for  their  teeth  are,  even  at  this 
early  age,  very  strong. 

Guinea  Pigs  (C.  aperca ),  Fig.  198,  may  very  easily  be  fed,  for 
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they  will  eat  bread,  roots,  vegetables,  and  grasses.  It  has  been  com- 
monly thought  that  they  never  drink ; but  this  is  a mistake.  When 
their  nutriment  is  of  a dry  nature,  and  they  have  water  within  reach, 

they  use  it.  , . , t 

Almost  worthless,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason  which  has 

induced  man,  for  so  many  ages,  to  rear  them  in  a state  of  domes- 
ticity. Their  diminutiveness,  and  the  unsavouriness  of  their  flesh, 
place  them  very  low  among  animals  which  are  fit  for  food.  It  must 


Fig.  199— Sooty  Paca  {Calogenys  paca). 


be,  therefore,  from  curiosity,  rather  than  with  _ any  real  views  of 
profit,  that  the  Guinea  Pig  has  been  naturalised  m Europe,  and  that 
a place  is  sometimes  assigned  it  among  our  domestic  animals.  ^ 

The  Guinea  Pig  is  found  wild  in  South  America,  principally  in 
Guiana,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  They  lead  a nocturnal  life,  and,  according 
to  the  species,  either  dig  out  burrows  for  themselves  01  m a re^  1 
among  the  herbage.  Their  fruitfulness  is  then  muc  1 grea  er 
that  of  the  domesticated  breed.  , 

Ccelogenys.  — The  Paca  (C.  paca),  Fig.  199.  takes  a middle  place 
as  to  size  between  the  Gapybara  and  the  Guinea  1 'g-  s ,°  7 
thick-set,  the  head  large  and  provided  with  cheek-pouches  the  leg 
moderately  short,  but  a little  longer  behind  than  in  front , t ie 
armed  with  claws  adapted  for  digging;  the  coat  is  rough  but  not  thick. 
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The  Pacas  are  natives  t>f  the  forests  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay. 
In  the  vicinity  of  water  they  dig  burrows,  provided  with  three 
■outlets.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  they  are  therefore  hunted  with 
some  eagerness.  They  are  capable  of  being  acclimatised  in  Europe, 
and  of  being  reared  in  a domestic  state,  for  their  nature  is  very 
gentle  and  they  are  easily  tamed.  Added  to  this,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  feeding  them,  as  they  will  eat  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  even  meat. 


Fig.  200  — The  Agouti  ( Dasyfirocta  agouti ). 


Dasyprocta. — The  Agouti  (D.  agouti ),  Fig.  200,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Hare  ; its  legs  are  longer  and  more  slender,  but  its 
ears  are  not  so  fully  developed.  In  point  of  size,  however,  there 
is  but  little  difference.  Its  short  and  stiff  coat  is  liable  to  stand 
on  end  under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear. 

The  Agoutis  are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Woods  spreading  over  hills  and  mountains  are  the  localities  where 
they  generally  take  up  their  abode  ; and  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the 
hollows  in  trees,  serve  for  their  retreats.  If  ready-made  places  of 
shelter  are  not  procurable  they  dig  burrows.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  feed  principally  on  roots  and  fruit.  But  when  in 
captivity  they  are  omnivorous,  and  manifest  an  unbearable  voracity, 
for  they  gnaw  everything  they  can  get  at. 
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The  Agouti  is  hunted  in  America,  just  as  the  Hare  and  Rabbit 
are  in  Europe,  with  Dogs,  laid  in  wait  for  and  shot,  or  taken  in  traps 
and  snares,  for  it  constitutes  excellent  human  food.  It  can  be  very 
easily  tamed. 

Ccistoride  Beavers. — We  now  have  to  describe  certain  Mammals 
which  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  their  industrious  habits 
and  intelligence ; but,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  attempt  to  draw  a 
portrait  of  these  interesting  Rodents. 

The  Beaver  (Fig.  201)  does  not  possess  a very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Its  thick-set  shape,  its  large  head,  small  eyes,  cloven  upper 
lip,  which  shows  its  powerful  incisors ; its  long  and  wide  tail, 
flattened  like  a spoon  handle  and  covered  with  scales,  combine  to 
give  it  an  awkward  appearance.  Its  hind-feet  are  larger  than  the 
fore,  and  are  fully  webbed.  Owing  to  the  deep  separation  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  existence  of  certain  fleshy  tubercles,  placed  on  the 
lower  face  of  the  extremities,  they  fulfil  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  thumbs,  those  in  front  more  especially.  The  muzzle  is  prolonged 
a little  way  beyond  the  jaws,  and  the  nostrils  are  remarkably  mobile. 
The  ears  are  also  movable ; they  do  not  show  much,  and  the  animal 
has  the  faculty  of  placing  them  close  to  its  head  when  it  dives,  so  as 
to  prevent  water  entering  the  auditory  passage.  Its  coat  is  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  aquatic  life,  and  is  composed  of  a 
fine  thick  woolly  substance,  which  lies  close  upon  the  skin  and  is 
impervious  to  water.  This  first  covering  is  hidden  under  long,  silky, 
and  glossy  hair.  The  Beaver  is  about  a foot  in  height  and  two  feet 
in  length,  not  including  the  tail,  which  is  about  one-half  the  length 
of  the  body. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Musk  Rats  combine  to  construct 
habitations  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  The  Beavei  affords 
us  a still  more  striking  example  of  the  love  of  associating  with  its 
own  race,  for,  when  practicable,  they  invariably  live  in  numerous 
societies. 

Beavers  are  essentially  aquatic  \ they  swim  with  great  ease  , in 
their  hind-feet  they  possess  effective  propelling  power,  and  in  their 
tail  an  excellent  rudder.  Countries  intersected  with  lakes  and 
rivers  are,  therefore,  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  such  as 
the  unfrequented  solitudes  of  North  America  and  Canada.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  they  were  universally  spread  over  the 

northern  portion  of  that  continent.  . . 

A feature  to  be  noted  in  the  habits  of  the  Beaver  is  its  extreme 
cleanliness.  It  will  not  suffer  the  slighest  trace  of  filth  to  remain  on 
the  floor  of  its  chamber.  In  captivity  it  preserves  this  characteristic. 
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Buffon,  who  kept  one,  says  that  when  it  was  shut  up  for  too  long  a 
penod  it  deposited  its  excrement  near  the  door,  and  that,  as  soo/as 
it  was  opened,  it  hastened  to  eject  it.  This  dread  of  filthiness 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  its  nasal  organ 
1 he  Beaver  does  not  build  a house  when  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence cease  to  demand  it.  This  explains  why  the  surviving  European 
Beavers  instead  of  congregating  to  work  and  live  in  common  like 
their  brethren  in  America,  lead  a solitary  life  and  inhabit  Turrows" 


Tig.  201.- The  Beaver  (C asior fiber) . 


which  has  caused  the  mm?  nf  h,  . • r. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  readily  undemood'tlnj'T"  be  give11  them 
incessant  persecutions  and  intern, n,tL  ,.i  "clmty  °f  «an,  hi: 
of  streams  and  rivers,  the  choice  re  leal  of  rid  dlStUrb  tbe  quietud< 

"it3?,  arme, t0  r,dify  tbe  '-biifof  ,ht°j ,'veTaCe>  “d  theref”‘ 

gradually  disappearing7,  S"  wSl'ta”  T "°te  tbat  ,he  Beaver  is 
cessant  has  be™  their%ur  „ l and  so  35  dsewI*re-  So  in- 

their  numbers  have  so  cobirlershl  i'SCr'minate  th<=ir  slaughter, 
that  we  might  prognosticate  the  time  'il r/t'V," ''Sl' ed  within  3 c™tury, 
ex, s«.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  thTt  of%,e  ve  "I"  “ase  “ 

p L o > ears,  fiom  the  value  of 
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Beaver  skins  having  much  diminished,  and  consequently  their  being 
*ess  P^^c^t^gttjg5^^fe^avers/^1saysln^haSErnest  Menard,,  in  an 

tag,  the*  Beavers  increased  in  prudence,  in  cunnrng,  and  m ^aaQc 

that  overhang  streams^is  ^ ^ up  a social  existence,  that 

s«iTS£a! 

longer  to  fear  the  attacks  of  fer0^°'  4 rs  are  still  to  be  found  in 

Many  people  are  not  aware  that  Beaver * ^ yery  feWj  but 

France  ; and  yet  such  is  the  cas  . CQntesfed_  The  southern  por- 
their  existence  nevertheless  entrance  of  its  principal 

tion  of  the  Rh< >ne,  and  acadent ajly  tl « — ^ 

«c*  ttx*  *£avs&ss* 

for  possession  & these  creatures  wdl 

infallibly  bring  about ^chfefl  ““quent  islets.  As  these  are, 
The  Beavers  of  the  Rhone  cm  y ^ , more  secure  there 

for  the  TSkP”h"mThrirbur row  communicates  with  the  stream  by 
f “ngngaUeery“vh;ch  'always  opens  below  the  surface  entire  water,  so 

as  to  hide  their  dwelling  from  mal^o  ) ^ individuals. 

sometimes  very  large  and  affords  an  s as)^  ^ bank  yhaving  fallen 
On  a property  m the  department  of  5 It  measured  fifty  feet 

in,  exposed  one  of  these  subterranean  abode*.  Jt  ^ 

in  length,  and  was  partitioned  o t0  be  found  in  Europe. 

Colonies  of  Constructive  Beave  ‘ > observer,  not  far  from 

This  fact  was  noted  in  1787  by number  had  col- 

Magdeburg,  on  one  of  the  affluents  o the  ^ t similar  to 

lected  in  this  place,  and  had  built  huts  in  every  l 
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those  Of  American  Beavers.  Such  colonies  are,  as  may  be  imagined 
excessively  rare,  and  excite  the  greatest  amount  of  curiosity. 

-the  Beaver  thrives  in  captivity,  and  although  the  water  is  its 
favourite  element,  it  may  be  kept  from  it  without  inconvenience. 

he  one  Button  possessed,  and  which  had  been  taken  from  Canada 
when  very  young,  was  even  frightened  at  the  sight  of  water,  and  re- 
fused  to  enter  it;  but  after  being  forced  to  take  a bath  for  a few  minutes 

* SaV°  ^nj0yT.lt’  and  returned  t0  paddle  in  it  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered  It  was  very  familiar,  but  without  much  affection  and 
vhen  askmg  for  food  it  shook  its  fore  paws  and  uttered  feeble  cries. 

• Tje  interestmg  experiment  has  been  made  of  rearing  the  Beaver 
m a domestic  state,  by  placing  it  in  those  conditions" n which  “s 
natural  instincts  might  be  developed,  and  even  by  various  means 
acihtating  the  manifestations  of  these  instincts.  An  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  undertaken  by  M.  Exinger,  of  Vienna,  on  the Tanks  of  a 
laige  pond  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Modlin,  Poland  The  Bulletin 
^ccltaatation  (for  Janua^,  lK6j  ha^iTli 

the  "Sound^Tf.U  ExinS“  belonged  to  those  which  burrow  in 
The*  ' 1 observer  was  able  to  study  them  for  six  years 

fa  y aTZIY  tlm,d>,andc  ever  ,eft  'heir  retreat  until  Si 

lall.  At  the  approach  of  winter  M Fxincrer  tnri  m i 

poplar  trees  cut*  down,  and  laid  ’them  o™,?ebank  of  k poni  “tie 

t p”lks,ln  fie  )vater-  In  the  first  cold  days  the  Beavers- dragged  these 

Beavers  It  woiddV  AAV V settlement  and  multiplication  of 
these  marie  w t its  StrtE  K'  *°  P'ant  th=  of 

alders,  birches,  Stc  Thi ente  prie  wLd ZT ~mU°'VS-  P°Pte. 
and  would  soon  become  a source  of  wSlfb  VV“  exPEns,ve  one, 
after  produce  within  itself  time  1 1 ir™’  ^or  Europe  would  here- 

-ttch  S high  irTcfin  Amiriia  *”  ‘haf  are  bonght  at 

Han^  mSmt^SmytieSd  ‘°  U’e  ^ te 

Menault  has  described  in rtf.  c n • much  interest.  M.  Ernest 
little  foreigners:-!  ’ the  follo"’1“«  terms,  the  habits  of  these 
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“These  animals,”  says  M. 

Two  have  been  given  by  Captain  >a> ne •>  » yp  Pouenel 

Newfoundland.  The  others  had  been  purchased 
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All  are  lodged  in  a large  wooden  box,  the  door  of  which  opens  on 
the  side  of  a pond.  As  soon  as  the  Castors  discovered  that  they 
were  placed  in  conditions  which  were  favourable  to  their  mode  of 
existence,  they  set  to  work  to  consolidate  their  habitation,  so  as  the 
better  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  to  shelter  themselves 
more  effectually.  And,  what  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  can  either 
be  ascribed  to  habit  or  pure  instinct,  these  Castors  turned  up 
the  turf  of  the  little  lawn  belonging  to  their  domain,  and  carried  it  on 
to  their  hut  in  such  a way  as  completely  to  cover  it,  forming  a roof 
fit  to  carry  off  the  rain  and  keep  out  the  cold  and  noise.  In  a word, 
they  executed  a special  work  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  their 
habits. 


“There  is  another  trait  of  their  intelligence.  At  the  opposite 
extiemity  to  the  entrance  of  their  cabin  an  opening  was  made 
through  which  to  give  them  food— bread  and  carrots.  This  appeared 
useless  to  them,  and  perhaps  they  were  doubtful  of  the  aperture  being 
conducive  to  their  safety  : so  they  closed  this  opening  by  covering-  it 
over  with  earth.  Every  day  the  keeper  undid  their  work,  and  every 
day  they  re-performed  it.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  leave  them  alone 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  them,  put  at 
their  disposal  branches  of  trees:  these  they  amused  themselves  with  bv 
gnawing,  carrying  the  debris  into  their  hut  (Fig.  202).  These  intelli- 
gent animals  took  great  pains  to  throw  their  excrement  out  of  their 
habitation.  In  winter  they  closed  the  entrance  to  their  home  the 
better  to  keep  out  the  cold.  ’ e 

,,  T^e  Bea;er  fcTnis’,  Buffon  has  said>  the  intermediate  link  between 

„hn  , quadrupeds  and  fishes,  as  the  Bat  forms  that  between  quadrupeds 
and  buds.  But  to  return  to  our  description  of  those  in  Paris 
One  day  they  embarked  on  their  little  river  to  pay  a visit  to 
another  Castor,  which  led  a solitary  life  in  a small  cabin  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  domain.  So  far  as  might  be  gged  the 
greeting  on  both  sides  was  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  The  next  dav 

av  r,etUmea  ‘he,visit  0f  his  acquaintances.  You  wi!i 

Nevertheless*  kTa  f ‘.11  raterv,ew  is  ™P°ssMe  for  me  to  describe! 
i o H j’  Xt  1S  a fact  t,iat  the  Poor  creature  was  found  lvino-  life 
less  at  the  door  of  those  he  had  taken  for  his  friends.  Was  it  because 
he  had  asked  to  live  with  them,  and  that,  not  knowing  Hm  the! 

termpedTn“iedm^demand’  '***  “ a stn^  whii 

ferocity  “ “ °f 

aversion  for  blood,  which  are  the  opponents  V^pint  0.5^ 
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which  are  endowed  with  such  a mild  and  pacific  character,  and 

are  essentially  devoted  to  liberty.”  * . . , , 

It  is  not  only  the  fur  of  the  Beaver  that  is  in  demand : there  is 
also  another  particular  product  named  castoreum,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  anti-spasmodic.  This  is  an  odoriferous  substance, 
secreted  by  two  glands  situated  at  the  root  of  the.  tail.  1 vvo  other 
pouches  in  their  vicinity  produce  an  oil,  which  lubricates  their  coats, 
and  renders  them  impervious  to  water.  Further,  we  are  assured  that 


Fig.  203.— Coypou  (Myopotamus  coypus). 


the  flesh  of  the  Beaver  is  edible,  and  that  the  North  American 

Indians  and  white  traders  consider  it  a tonne-touch  . tinents  1 

The  Castors  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  the two 

They  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  A®erlcaT  . j EuV0pe, 
only*  to  be  met  with  in  Siberia,  and  Northern  Tan.  ) ’ 'In 

in  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  south  of  Jra  .1 

former  times  they  were  found  m every  part  °f  1 ! ‘ i 

Great  Britain.  . rliscovered  near 

Fossil  remains  of  the.  Beaver  have  been  ^co%erea 

Paris,  and  the  little  Bievre  river  appears  to  have  b 


“ V A tin  A;  Illustrte}'  12th  March.  1868. 
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consequence  of  the  Beavers  which  lived  on  its  banks.  The  Castors 
of  the  Rhone  are  called  Bievres  by  the  people  of  Southern  France. 

Myopotamus. — The  River  Rat  greatly  resembles  the  Beaver.  It  is 
of  smaller  size,  and,  like  the  latter,  has  palmated  feet ; but  its  tail  is 
cylindrical  and  scaly.  The  only  known  species  of  Myopotamus 
is  the  Coypou  (M.  coypus),  Fig.  203,  which  is  very  common  in  Chili 
and  La  Plata,  and  is  also,  though  more  rarely,  found  in  Brazil  and 
the  other  states  of  South  America,  where  the  natives  incessantly 
persecute  it  on  account  of  its  valuable  fur.  As  it  remains  in  its 
burrow  during  the  day,  it  is  hunted  at  night  with  Dogs.  Some  time 
ago  the  exportation  of  Coypou  skins  was  carried  on  very  extensively. 
According  to  M.  D’Orbigny,  there  were  sold,  from  1827  to  1828, 
more  than  150,000  dozens  by  the  name  of  Castors  of  La  Plata;  and 
in  certain  years  the  total  number  of  skins  offered  in  the  various 
markets  of  the  world  has  attained  three  millions. 

Sciuridce,  or  Squirrels. — The  Squirrels  are  pretty  little  animals, 
elegant  in  form,  and  rapid  in  movement,  of  a lively  disposition, 
and  with  a bright,  inquisitive  eye.  They  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  long  tails,  raised  like  a plume  above  their  heads,  and  furnished 
with  bushy  hair  that  stands  out  like  the  barbules  of  a feather ; by 
their  ears,  which  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a tuft  of  hair ; and  by 
their  soft  fur,  which  is  abundant,  clean,  and  glossy.  They  have 
sharp  claws,  and  climb  trees  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  forest  is  their  natural  home.  Their  agility  is  extreme ; their 
restlessness  astonishing.  If  seen  for  a moment  in  one  place  like 
a flash  of  light  they  appear  to  flit  to  another.  We  see  them  passing 
incessantly  from  branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree ; or,  again  they 
j ump  to.  the  ground  Irom  elevations  which  seem  to  threaten  * their 
destruction.  But  these  acrobatic  feats  do  not  at  all  injure  them 
and  immediately  afterwards  they  will  begin  to  gambol  about  in  everv 
conceivable  manner  Their  tail  is  111  truth  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  these  perilous  flights,  in  which  they  often  clear  distances  of  twelve 
fCarried  horizontally  during  the  jump,  it  presents  a 
wide  flattened  surface  to  the  air,  and,  with  the  extended  members 
offers  a resistance  to  the  atmosphere.  S, 

The  Squirrel  chiefly  lives  upon  hazel-nuts,  beech-nuts,  acorns 
monds,  chestnuts,  and  fruit.  However,  on  occasions  it  will  become 
carnivorous,  for  when  it  finds  a bird’s-nest  it  cleverly  sucks  the  eggs 
or  devours  the  tenants.  In  northern  countries  it  eats  the  slds 
of  the  pines  and  fir-trees,  which  it  expertly  extracts  from  the  cone  • 
So  great  are  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  its  teeth  that  it  readilv 
perforates  the  hardest  nutshell  to  extract  the  kemel-  aiV la  so 
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doing  it  usually  sits  up  and  holds  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the 

^Among  other  qualities,  it  has  the  instinct  of  forethought,  and 
stores  provisions  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  not  sutler  from  hunger  in 


Fig.  204.— European  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  Eurofieus). 


winter  It  even  takes  further  precautions,  and,  independent  of  its 
principal  storehouse,  conceals  food  in  various  places,  that  it  may  not 
be  left  destitute  should  intruders  discover  the  principal  magaznm 
usually  accumulates  these  reserves  in  the  trunks  ol  trees  occas.ona  > 
in  the*  ground ; and  its  memory  is  so  good  that  it  remembers  perfect  y 
where  they  are  situated. 
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It  scarcely  ever  leaves  its  lurking  place  during  mid-day,  par- 
ticularly if  the  sun  is  bright,  but  enjoys  a siesta  in  its  nest— a real 
fnefj“mf0r^bl>r  lined>  Placed  in  a crevice  between  two  branches,  or 
n a hole  m the  trunk  of  a tree.  This  dormitory  is  made  of  little  bits 
of  dry  wood,  solidly  interlaced  with  moss,  and  is  almost  spherical  in 

young  ones  argAtetl°Ugh  t0  l0dge  the  father’  mother>  and  three  or  four 
} g ones  At  the  upper  part  is  a narrow  opening,  only  just  suffi- 

S s aper,“eTe  7*  “7  Y " Y rain  »°“ld  fi"d  -cLi  tlou“, 
this  aperture,  the  Squirrel  places  above  it  an  oblique  shelf  which 

Tehe°P  5e  / and  Preserves  the  Gening  from  becoming  wet 
These  graceful,  fascinating  Rodents  live  in  couples.  Their  union 
is  not  temporary,  as  with  so  many  other  Mammals,  for  the  male 
continues  to  live  with  its  mate  during  life.  The  mother  manifests 
endeiness  for  her  young,  and  this  causes  her  to  resort  to  various 
stratagems  to  shield  them  from  surrounding  perils.  Thus  before 

: f oiL]  ^ rqi,r;  wirr4s“: 

piace  ot  safety  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  better  m ^ u 

movements  she  adopts  a device  teulv^ffective  COnceal  her 

it  intervening  nt  ‘ho’  1 -man  0r  anima^  so  as  always  to  have 
ng,  at  die  same  time  ascending  so  cleverlv  tint  it  io 

unperceived,  she  reaches  her  destination.  There  Ihe  re  ts  stil  h 
mvisib  e among  the  foliage  until  the  danger  has  dLppeSd 

comne  ledanmr f ^ WdI’  but  wil1  not  en^r  water  unless 

exhales  an  unpleasant  odour.  When  irritated  • Se^uent  7 Jt  never 
growling  sound  - but  its  lnhltnai  • j ..  ’ emits  a sort  of 
quen.ly  Way” ^ils  presence  y 'S  * Shr''1  note-  that  unfre- 

• skkk 
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to  be  the  case,  and  condemn  the  incarceration  as  abominable 

Squirrels  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  everywhere  their 
manners  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  European  species  (big.  204), 
to  which  what  we  have  stated  is  more  particularly  applicable. 

We  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  in  certain  countries  Squirrels 
do  not  live  in  isolated  couples,  but  in  numerous  bands  1 his  is  the 
only  essential  point  in  which  the  numerous  species  differ  in  habits. 


v ' V\\  v ’ ...  - 

Fig.  205. -American  Flying  Squirrel  {Pteromys  volucclla). 


Their  size  and  colour,  on  the  contrary,  'ary  much.  . , 

of  India  and’  .he . Malayan  Islands  are 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  coats  ; one  of  < ’ and  even 

Squirrel,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  o " yi’  In  t]ie 

larger  still  is  the  Great  Fox  Squirrel  of  borth  Amen  1 

temperate  regions  of  Europe,  this  animal  is  usually  of  a mo 
SKd  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath  ; sometimes  it  is  a deep 

brown,  almost  black.  . • nrrording  to  the 

Elsewhere  the  fur  of  the  Squirrel  vanes  m wloar  aa  ^ 

season,  having  a summer  and  winter  coat  ■ ’thg  influence 

Siberia  it  becomes  of  a tine  greyish  slate  col  orted  in 

of  cold.  Its  fur  at  this  period  acquires  value,  and  is  exported 

considerable  quantities. 
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Pteromys.  The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Flying  Squirrels.  Their  common  character 
consists  in  their  being  provided  with  wing-like  membranes,  extending 
a ong  the  flanks  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  members  These 
membranes  are  covered  with  hair  like  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  constitute  veritable  parachutes,  which  enable  them  to  sustain 
“GS  a httIe  !onSer  _m  mid'air  ^an  most  animals,  could 
bound  d qUGn  7 t0  C ear  considerahle  distances  at  a single 


Fig.  206.— Taguan  (Pteromys  petanris.a). 


wings  of  Birds,' but  arf  onlyfer^clble'm  descendfnrMdmo  ^ 

globe^ardaiLly^^i,  &"^Viherhno?l,en? 

W would  appear  that  they  Sso  found  nn  P c pmenca  ; and 
the  Himalayas.  1 dle  Southern  slopes  of 

1 he  species  belonging  to  the  tvoe  ?pn„e  »/ 

F f 6 h*  c Senus>  Pteromys , are  much 
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larger  than  the  preceding, 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 
petaurista),  Fig-  2°6- 
The  Anomalures  (Fig. 


They  are  proper  to  Southern  Asia  and 
The  best-known  species  is  the  Taguan  (P. 

207)  were  not  known  to  naturalists  until 


1840,  when  Mr.  Fraser  brought  one  fr°™ 

habit  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  One  of  taiL  of 

teristics  consists  in  the.  presence,  at  ne  in  of  which  appear? 

thick  scales  dovetailed  into  one  another,  • vertically  alona 

to  be  to  furnish  a point  of  support  when  they  climb  vertically 

the  trees. 
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Tamias.— The  Earth  Squirrels  greatly  resemble  the  true  Squirrels; 
but  they  have  a shorter  tail,  and  are  provided  with  cheek-pouches. 
Their  life  is  not  exclusively  spent  in  trees;  they  run  very  actively  on 
the  ground,  and,  instead  of  building  on  trees,  they  excavate  burrows, 
in  which  they  accumulate  the  provisions  transferred  from  their  cheek- 
pouches.  They  live  on  fruit  and  grain.  These  animals  are  to  be 
round  m North  America  and  Siberia.  The  principal  species  are  T. 
stnatus  of  Siberia,  and  T.  Lysteri  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hackee,  from  the  sharp  double 
note  it  utters  when  alarmed. 

Sfiermoflhihis.—IAkt  the  Tamias,  the  Spermophiles  have  cheek- 
pouches  ; but  while  these  creatures  are  semi-terrestrial,  semi-aerial 
the  Spermophile  is  essentially  terrestrial.  Their  tail,  though  clothed 
with  hair,  is  not  long  nor  tufted,  nor  is  it  carried  overhead,  like  that 
of  the  Squirrels.  Their  name  implies  that  they  are  partial  to  seeds, 

cXvIted  landT7  ^ mkrTcd  ^ they  might  become  a scourge  in 

The  typical  species  is  the  A.  citillus , which  is  spread  over  Austria 
Toherma,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Tartary. 

his  animal  leads  a solitary  life,  and  excavates  a deep  burrow 
with  several  outlets,  where  it  stores  up  grain  of  all  sorts.  However’ 
rose  reserves  are  scarcely  needed,  for  it  lies  in  a torpid  state  during 

esLemed'  15  ^ t0  be  agreeable>  and  its  fur  is  much 

OneSnfetf  °-f  SPe™ophiles  are  found  in  North  America. 

One  of  them,  the  striped  Spermophilus  (S.  Hoodi ),  Fig.  208,  is  so 
named  because  it  has  the  back  marked  with  three  longitudinal 

I*  whitens  7 Wl”te  a,’d  br°'™’  'he  latter  bei,,S  “‘Aspersed 

Squ^retTnd_*f  M™  I'’"  -Ii1velX*  . «raceH  well-proportioned 
squirrels,  and  the  Marmots,  with  their  squat  bodies  and  sltismsh 

movements,  the  difference  is  certainly  considerable.  Yet  ndS 

Spermophiles!  ' a'lied  '°  the  S<luirrels  *‘-ough  the 

I he  Marmots  are  characterised  by  very  long,  powerful  innWs 
long  claws,  indicating  burrowing  habits,  and  by  a tail  of  medium 
ngth,  somewhat  thickly  garnished  with  hair  Uhey  tave  siroS 

mm  ’ 3 Their  "ears1  ar  reSU“S  S'°'™ess  of  peculiar  to 

in  the  IS  f scarcely  apparent,  and  their  upper  lip  is  cleft 

Rodentf  ’ " f£atUre  WhlCh  15  alS0  coramon  t^severM  other 
The  Marmots  inhabit  different  chains  of  mountains  in  Europe, 


Lo 
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a ■ i Amprin  They  have  nearly  all  the  same  habits  ; 

Wit  wNrsuffi"e  spea/of  to  — species,  .he  only 

burrows  on  the^slopes  “ *re  s0  very  narrow  that  it  is  with 


an  oval  form,  in  which  the  proprietor e%“aUy  deSin Jtt 'reS^ 
passage  has  no  exit,  and  appears  1 'perhaps,  obtain  from 

the  ordure  of  the  community,  ™ug  y con^olidate  the  other  two 
it  the  materials  necessary  to  co\  sleeping  room, 

conduits,  which  serve  for  principa  ga  y lsp?eiy  on  herbage. 

The  Marmots  in  a state  of  natu wonder- 
According  to  Tschudi,  they  crop  , tQ  stretch  themselves 

ful  rapidity.  During  fine  weather  t Remarkable  foi 

out,  frisk,  play,  or  bask  m the  taking  the 

caution,  they  never  saily  from  the  ^ after  carefully  inspecting 

greatest  precautions;  the  old  a enta  S fi  ; rotation  according  « 

the  neighbourhood,  then  they  i0Se  nothing  of  thet 

seniority.  Feeding,  playing,  01  suspicion  of  danger  i 

vigilance,  for  as  soon  as  one  has  the  sligmcb  t 
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litters  a sharp  bark  of  warning,  which  is  quickly  repeated  by  those 
near  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  ba.nd  rush  into  their  burrow,  or 
fly  towards  some  place  of  concealment. 

Marmots  have  a summer  and  winter  residence — a town  and 
country  mansion.  In  summer  they  betake  themselves  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  they  devote  themselves  to  breeding  and 
rearing  their  young,  the  number  of  which  varies  from  two  to  four, 
and  who  remain  with  their  parents  until  the  following  summer. 
When  autumn  arrives,  they  descend  to  the  region  of  pasturage,  and 


(hg  out  a new  burrow  for  their  winter  home,  which  is  always  deeper 
than  the  summer  retreat.  It  is  then  they  make  hav— cutting  grass 
turning  and  drying  it,  which,  when  cured,  they  carry  into  the 
chamber  appointed  for  its  reception. 

And  why  these  labours  ? It  is  a precaution  to  guarantee  warmth  • 
for  the  winter  is  approaching,  when  they  will  soon  commence  their 
lethargic  sleep.  In  this  warm  litter  of  dry  herbage  they  bury  them- 
selves  aftei  closing  up  the  entrance  to  their  retreat  to  further  guard 
against  the  rigours  of  an  Alpine  winter.  & 

bsJ‘ bf  ev«',  tllat  this  H s™ves  them  as  food  when  they 

.row  thrornh,  dm.  t’elr  t0rpOT’  before  h«hage  has  had  time 
10  grow  through  the  late  snow-covered  surface. 
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The  Marmot’s  hibernation  usually  begins  towards  the  end  of 
November,  and  its  termination  takes  place  in  April ; but 
these  limits  are  not  fixed,  and  vary  each  year  with  the  tem- 
perature. , , „ 

“ When  the  winter  habitation  of  the  Marmot  is  thrown  open,^ 

says  Tschudi,  “ the  temperature  is  found  to  be  about  8o°  to  90° 
Reaumur.  All  the  members  of  a family,  no  matter  how  numerous 
they  may  be,  are  lying  one  upon  the  other,  rolled  up,  the  head 
towards  the  tail,  in  a torpid  state,  as  if  they  were  dead.  _ The : seven 
or  eight  months  of  winter  in  these  high  regions  would  infallibly  kill 
them,  if  this  sleep  did  not  guarantee  their  being  able  to  maintain  the 

quiet  life  of  a plant.”*  . ...  ^ A a 

Naturally  mild  and  sociable,  the  Marmot  is  readily  tamed,  and 
under  the  influence  of  good  treatment  becomes  very  affectionate  and 
familiar  : it  can  be  even  taught  to  perform  tricks  at  the  command  ot 
its  master,  and  the  young  Savoyards  turn  this  feature  ol  its 

character  to  a profitable  account.  _ _ . 

The  Marmot  lives  on  anything  in  captivity — fruit,  herbs,  insects, 
bread,  and  flesh ; but  milk  and  butter  are  its  favourite  diet. 

If  the  Marmot  renders  some  pleasure  during  its  life  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  Alps  by  means  of  the  tricks  it  acquires,  it  is  much 
more  useful  to  them  after  its  death.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  its  only 
drawback  being  a slight  odour ; but  this  may  be  got  rid  0 y 
judicious  seasoning.  Its  fur  is  not  of  much  value  commercially  , 
but  it  is  none  the  less  appreciated  by  the  hardy  mountaineers,  w i 
are  acquainted  with  rough  clothes  and  coarse  diet.  , 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  can  be  understood  that  the 
Marmot  is  sought  after;  and  so  we  find  that  there  are  Marmot 
hunters,  as  there  are  Chamois  hunters.  These  select  for 
purpose  the  commencement  of  winter,  when  their  prey  are  entering 
into  their  hybernating  state,  and  are  consequently  less  capable  of 
making  resistance.  Their  burrows  are  easily  recognised,  for  all  the 
ground  around  is  strewn  with  moss  and  hay.  Dig  up  these  retre 
and  the  whole  family  are  found.  In  summer  *is  procedure  s m 
practicable— first,  because  the  Marmots  vigorously  defend  themse : 
with  tooth  and  nail  against  any  one  who  dares  to  violate  their  do 
cile;  and  secondly,  because  they  can  dig  as  rapidly  as  man,  and  ^ 
their  enemy  advances,  the  deeper  they  bury  themselves  in  the  s de  0 
the  mountain.  In  certain  Swiss  cantons  it  is  unlawful,  and  rightly 

* “ Le  Monde  des  Alpcs"  By  F.  de  Tschudi.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  0.  Bourritt.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  231. 
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So,  to  dig  out  Marmots  during  the  winter.  It  is  a wise  act  to  protect 
defenceless  animals  against  the  cupidity  and  the  improvidence  of 
man. 

After  the  Alpine  Marmot  we  may  mention  the  Quebec  Marmot 
the  Maryland  Marmot,  or  Woodchuck,  which  are  peculiar  to 
certain  parts  of  North  America,  and  the  Bobac  or  Poland  Marmot. 
I he  Prairie  Dog  {A.  Ludovicianus ) is  an  allied  species,  which  lives  in 
extensive  communities  in  the  wide  prairies  of  North  America;  their 
vilages,  as  the  hunters  term  their  burrows,  extending  sometimes 
many  miles  in  length.  They  owe  their  name  to  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  their  warning  cry  to  the  bark  of  a small  do°- 

We  arrive,  finally,  at  the  last  group  of  Rodents-the  Hares  and 
Rabbits. 

Leporidce.  Wi th  these  animals,  the  upper  incisors  are  four  in 
number,  placed  two  and  two,  and  parallel  one  behind  the  other  the 
two  posterior  ones  being  completely  concealed  by  those  in  front 
which  are  longer  and  wider.  This  characteristic  mark  is  of  great 
v alue,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Rodents  we  have  yet  studied 
and  which  only  possessed  one  pair  of  incisors  in 'each  jaw. 

Lepis.-- The  animals  composing  this  genus  have  twenty-two 
molar  teeth,  formed  of  vertical  layers  joined  to  each  other;  the  ears 
are  very  large  and  funnel-shaped,  covered  with  hair  externally,  almost 
nude  internally  ; the  eyes  are  salient  and  lateral;  the  upper  lip  cleft 
(thus  the  origin  of  the  expression  “hare-lip"  when  it  exists  acci- 
dentally in  man) ; the  tail  is  short,  furry,  and  ordinarily  elevated  ; the 
ind-feet  are  much  longer  than  those  in  front,  and  are  provided  with 
ive  toes  while  the  fore-feet  have  only  four;  the  claws  are  but  little 
beWPeT/  the/eeJare  entirely  covered  with  hair,  above  as  well  as 
siomiomy  GSe  Constltute  m tbeir  case  a vei7  distinct  phy- 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  Hare  (Z.  timidus),  Fig.  2 to,  properlvso- 
ca  led.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  it  in  detail.  This  animal 
is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary.  As,  however,  it  might  be 

™n?l^drWW1ith  S6  Rabblt’  which  it  much  resembles,  it  may^be  re- 
marked that  the  Hare  has  the  ears  and  the  thighs  lon°-er  the  bodv 
more  siender,  the  head  finer,  and  the  coat  of  a dfepei  fawmcoTour  7 
Hare  inhabits  indiscriminately  hilly  or  level  regions  forest  or 

hUil  1S  m°St  ?equently  found  in  flat  or  slightly  elevated  dis- 
tncts.  It  does  not  burrow,  but  chooses  a form  or  seat  the  situation 

of  which  varies  with  the  season.  In  summer  it  is  on  the  1 filSfe* 
posed  to  the  north,  in  the  shade  of  heaths  or  vines  that  it  loves  tn 
repose ; in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  it  betakes  itself  to  sheltered  places 
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facing  the  south.  It  is  often  found  squatted  in  a furrow  between  two 
ridges  of  earth,  which  have  the  same  colour  as  its  coat.  Being  thus 
confounded  with  the  surrounding  soil  it  does  not  attract  attention. 

During  the  daytime  the  Hare  does  not  generally  stir  from  its 
form,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon  it  goes  forth  to 
seek  its  food,  consisting  of  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves.  It  is  very  fond 
of  aromatic  plants,  such  as  thyme,  sage,  and  parsley.  It  is  -also  par- 
tial to  the  bark  of  some  varieties  of  trees. 

No  animal  has  so  many  enemies  as  the  timid  Haie.  Snares  and 
traps  are  set  for  it  by  poachers.  Foxes,  birds  of  prey — diurnal  and 
nocturnal — and  sportsmen,  aided  by  Dogs,  are  all  its  implacable 
persecutors. 

To  guard  itself  against  so  many  perils,  the  poor  creature  has  ears 


Fig.  210. — The  Hare  (Lupus  timid  us). 


endowed  with  extraordinary  mobility,  and  which  catch  the  faintest 
sounds  from  a great  distance  ; four  agile  and  very  muscular  limbs, 
which  rapidly  traverse  space,  and  transport  their  owners  quickly  *r01^ 
its  pursuers.  In  a word,  its  defence  consists  in  perceiving  danger  an 
fleeing  from  it. 

The  existence  of  the  Hare  is,  according  to  La  Fontaine 

“ Un  souffle,  une  ombre,  un  rien,  tout  lui  clonnait  la  fievre. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  when  pursued  it  runs  by 
chance  and  without  purpose.  Its  tactics  are,  on  the  contrary,  nume- 
rous and  varied.  It  nearly  always  goes  with  the  wind,  so  as  to  hear 
more  distinctly  the  noise  made  by  the  hounds,  and  yet  prevent  its 
scent  being  carried  to  them.  It  alters  and  confuses  its  trail,  to  put 
its  adversaries  at  fault  and  gain  time ; it  doubles  frequently,  returning 
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precisely  in  the  same  course,  often  jumping  suddenly  to  one  side  to 
make  a break  in  the  scent.  If  close  pressed,  it  crosses  rivers,  or 


Fig.  2i  1. — French  Hare-hunting. 


conceals  itself  in  the  middle  of  a pool,  only  leaving  the  tip  of  its  nose 
above  the  water  to  respire.  Others  have  been  seen  to  take  refuge 
among  a flock  of  sheep,  enter  villages,  flee  into  courtyards,  make  a 
hundred  turns  and  detours  on  dungheaps,  then  spring  on  a wall  and 
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start  off  again  after  resting.  And  their  numerous  wiles  are  often  re- 
warded by  success. 

When  they  are  residents  of  a district,  they  invariably  return  to 
their  old  retreats,  where  they  may  be  found  even  next  day.  In  such 
case,  when  pursued,  they  do  not  go  a great  distance  from  home,  but 
run  in  a circle.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  animal  goes  straight  from 
the  place  where  it  was  started,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  a wan- 
dering Hare,  probably  a male.  At  the  breeding  season— that  is,  from 
January  to  March— there  are  many  males  that  become  wanderers, 
resulting  from  a paucity  of  females  in  their  own  localities. 

In  France  the  Hare  is  hunted  with  a pack  of  Hounds  (Fig.  211)  ; 
but  this  sport,  from  its  expense,  is  now  becoming  less  common.  It  is 
also  hunted  with  Greyhounds.  Shooting  parties  are  also  organized 
for  its  destruction  (Fig.  212).  Their  fecundity  is  very  great,  and  it 
is  owing  to  this  provident  law  of  nature  that  the  species  is  not  totally 
destroyed  by  the  numerous  efforts  used  for  its  capture.  The  female 
brings  forth  three  or  four  litters  yearly,  and  each  is  composed  of  from 
three  to  five  young  ones,  which  are  born  with  their  eyes  open  and 
their  bodies  covered  with  fur.  The  Hare  not  making  a nest,  the 
young  are  deposited  on  the  bare  earth,  among  the  herbage,  or  in  a 
thicket.  Nevertheless,  the  mother  anxiously  tends  them,  and  even 
defends  them  against  their  enemies,  though,  it  is  feared,  seldom  with 
success.  Twenty  days  they  are  suckled,  after  which  the  Leverets  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  attend  to  their  own  wants.  Each  then  retires 
into  solitude,  and  is  soon  old  enough  to  reproduce.  The  mean  dura- 
tion of  a Hare’s  life  is  from  eight  to  ten  years.  _ ... 

The  Hare  has  a remarkably  fine  sense  of  hearing,  but  it  is  in- 
differently provided  with  vision,  for  not  only  are  its  eyes  of  feeble 
power,  but  by  their  position  on  the  sides  of  the  head  they  deprive  the 
animal  of  the  faculty  of  seeing  directly  before  it.  Not  unfiequently, 
therefore,  it  literally  runs  against  those  objects  it  should  avoid. 

Although  suspicious  and  timid  to  excess,  the  Hare  is  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  being  tamed,  when  it  becomes  very  familiar.  Dr.  Franklin 
had  one  which,  during  the  winter,  sat  before  the  fire,  between  a large 
Angora  Cat  and  a Greyhound,  with  both  of  which  it  lived  on  the  best 
terms.  It  perched  itself  on  the  table  beside  its  master,  and  scratched 
his  arm  with  its  fore-paw  to  attract  attention.  The  Hare  may  also  be 
taught  various  tricks,  such  as  beating  a drum,  dancing,  and  filing  off 
a pistol.  But  such  is  the  power  of  the  instinct  of  liberty  in  them,  that, 
even  when  captured  at  the  earliest  age,  they  will  frequently  return  to 

a wild  state.  . 

The  Hare  is  well  known  as  a table  delicacy  ; it  makes  excellent 
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soup,  appreciated  alike  by  all  classes.  The  mountain  Hares,  although 
not  generally  so  fat  or  large  as  those  from  the  plains  or  wood,  have 
more  flavour,  as  they  principally  feed  on  aromatic  plants.  Those 
which  live  in  low,  marshy  situations  should  be  absolutely  rejected,  for 
their  flesh  is  pale  and  of  bad  quality.  The  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Koran  prohibit  the  use  of  Hare's  flesh  as  food,  doubtless  because  of 


Fig,  213.- — Wild  Rabbits  (Lc/ms  cnnicuhts). 

its  stimulating  properties,  which  might,  in  Eastern  climates,  give 
rise  to  inconvenience. 

The  fur  of  the  Hare  has  its  uses ; and  before  the  introduction  of 
silk  for  the  purpose,  it  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gentle- 
men’s hats. 

Among  Hares  are  found  individuals  which  are  quite  white  ; these 
are  the  albinos  of  their  race,  and  are  characterised  by  red  eyes. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  them  with 
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another  variety,  familiarly  known  as  Mountain  Hares,  whose  fur  in 
the  summer  is  of  a greyish  fawn  colour,  but  changes  to  white  during 
the  winter,  and  who  inhabit  the  elevated  summits  of  mountains  and 
the  northern  regions  of  the  two  continents. 


Fig.  214.— Wild  Rabbits  and  Young. 
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evening  it  comes  forth  and  gambols  about  in  the  glades  (Fig.  213), 
or  nibbles  the  dewy  herbage.  It  is  particularly  partial  to  moonlight 
for  making  its  forays  (Fig.  214). 

It  has  also,  like  the  Hare,  many  enemies,  and  to  escape  them  it 
takes  refuge  in  its  subterranean  dwelling.  As  it  has  not  the  speed 
of  its  congener,  it  would  be  rapidly  overtaken  by  Dogs  if  it  trusted 
to  its  powers  of  flight.  Its  fear  or  anger  is  expressed  in  a singular 
fashion,  namely,  by  striking  the  ground  with  its  hind  foot ; some  say 
it  does  this  to  warn  its  fellows  of  danger. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Hare,  though  great,  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Rabbit,  for  one  female  of  the  latter  may  have  seven 
or  eight  litters  a year,  with  from  four  to  eight  in  each.  Some  days 
before  bringing  forth  the  Rabbit  excavates  a chamber,  which  is 
especially  destined  for  its  progeny. 

This  burrow,  which  is  straight  or  crooked,  as  the  case  may  be, 
invariably  terminates  in  a circular  apartment,  furnished  with  a bed 
of  dry  herbage,  which  again  is  covered  with  a layer  of  down,  that  the 
mother  has  torn  from  the  lower  portion  of  her  body.  On  this  bed 
the  young  are  deposited.  As  soon  as  they  are  born  the  mother 
quits  the  buirow,  after  having  carefully  closed  the  entrance  j and 
every  time  she  comes  to  suckle  her  family  she  renews  the  same 
precautions  at  her  departure.  In  about  twenty  days  they  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  are  strong  enough  to  do  without  protec- 
tion. These  remain  together,  and  soon  make  a burrow  for  them- 
selves, where  they  live  in  common. 

. The  Wild  Rabbit,  also  called  the  Warren  Rabbit  (Fig.  21s) 
is  said  to  be  a native  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  passed  into  Spain' 
then  into  France  and  Italy,  and  successively  into  all  the  warm  and 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  ; it  is  also  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
I ersia.  Everything  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  species  is  the  origin 
of  our  Domestic  Rabbit.  6 

The  rearing  ot  Domestic  Rabbits  is,  nowadays,  frequently  per- 
lormed  on  a large  scale.  In  country  districts  in  France  it  has  become 
the  adjunct  of  every  kind  of  farming.  This  is  because  it  requires 
htt  e expense,  little  trouble,  is  within  the  means  of  every  one1  and 
yields,  when  well  conducted,  a handsome  remuneration.  This  subiect 
is  well  treated  in  a well-known  pamphlet  entitled,  “ The  Art  of 

FrM™Sfrom  them.”nd  “ make  a Revemie  of  Three  Thousand 

. ,In  adclltion  to  the  extensive  operations  in  this  resDect  carnTrl  rm 
■n  large  farms,  and  which  can  be  made  very  Sabte  when 
conducted  with  the  skill  and  precaution  that  experience  teaclies,  the. 
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Rabbit  is  also  reared  in  cellars  ; but  from  this  method,  the  dimensions 
of  their  residence  being  too  restricted,  only  slender  profits  result. 
Rabbits  so  reared  are  often  designated  in  France  Cabbage  Rabbits, 
because  cabbages  are  the  staple  of  their  food.  They  are  exposed  to 


Fig.  215. — Warren  Rabbits. 


a host  of  maladies  ; and  those  that  reach  the  market  have  a %er} 
ferior  flavour  to  Warren  Rabbits.  Their  flesh  being  insipid  and  un- 
wholesome, it  is  lightly  esteemed  by  the  gens  de  gout  . , 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century , On er  de 
Serres  published  directions  for  rearing  Rabbit*  B* 
more  particularly  in  view  was  the  reproduction  of  the  semi  sai  ag 
semi-domesticated  animal,  inclosed  in  a warren  sei  e . * 
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extent.  Of  course  such  conveniences  are  not  in  the  power  of  all ; so 
the  most  general  mode  is  to  deprive  the  Rabbit  of  liberty,  and  confine 


.Fig.  216.  — Tame  Rabbits. 
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manner  that  they  can  see  each  other,  and  thus  not  be  submitted  to 
solitary  confinement.  They  should  be  exposed  to  a southerly  aspect 
— it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  kept  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
Plentv  of  good  litter,  frequently  renewed,  should  cover  the  floor, 
which  ought  to  be  of  wood,  and  slightly  sloped  to  favour  drainage. 
No  matter  how  hard  the  floor  be  made  the  Rabbits  are  sure  to  burrow 
into  it  especially  the  females,  who  are  most  anxious  to  hide  away 
their  young  ones.  At  six  months  old  the  females  are  isolated,  as 
at  that  time  they  are  capable  of  breeding.  It  is  a so  necessary  to 
separate  the  young  from  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned. 
Alfare  then  gathered  together  in  one  compartment,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  vary  according  to  the  number  of  young  Rabbits. 
Food  is  given  them  at  fixed  hours— morning,  mid-day,  and  evening. 
In  summer  this  consists  of  herbage  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
in  winter,  vetches,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  Particular  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  mix  their  food  with  watery  herbage.  When  their  food  is  of  a 
rlrv  nature  water  must  be  regularly  supplied  them. 

7 Taking  into  account  the  losses  necessarily  resulting  under  the 
influence  of  various  causes,  each  Rabbit  may  produce  annua  y 
thirty  young  ones,  and  give  a clear  profit  of  about  sixteen  shiflmgs. 
If  the  undertaking  is,  therefore,  on  a large  scale,  it  must  prove 

~ontthe  different  breeds  of  Domestic  ^"1“/ 
tinned  the  Angora  Rabbit,  originally  derived  from  Asia  Minor 
Tike  the  Cats  and  Goats  bearing  the  same  name,  it  is  celebrat  t 
to  the  lengtf  and  fineness  of  its  hair.  It  is  bred  for  its  fur,  which 

i$  °Nof  only  is  the  flesh  and  the  hair  of  the  Rabbit  utilised,  but  its 
a.:n  ai,0  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine. 

tL  Domestic  Rabbit  is,  therefore,  a valuable  animal.  No  so 
the  Wild  Rabbit,  for,  by  its  rapid  multipUcation,  its  bmrowmgw  , 
and  its  herbivorous  tastes,  it  is  to  the 

<K  The  Rabbit  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  World.  Those ^animals ; found 
in  America,  of  which  there  are  many  resembling  it,  are,  propc  > 

They  inhabit  steep  mountains*  and  dig  burrows  a g 
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The  majority  of  known  species  are  proper  to  Siberia;  one  is  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  America  and  one  in  Nepaul. 

The  most  interesting  is  the  Pika  ( Lagomys  Alp  inns).  This  animal 
collects  into  societies  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  and 


Fig.  217.— Ferreting  Rabbits  in  France. 

gathers  provisions  for  the  winter.  These  are  composed  of  herbs 
which  the  little  Rodents  dry  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  pile  up  at  the 
entrance  to  their  burrow.  They  in  this  way  form  stacks  about  five 

dSv111  I6'8?  anr  e,gh,t  .in.  diameter.  The  Pikas  do  not  always 
derive  advantage  from  their  industry,  for  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
Siberian  steppes  gladly  appropriate  their  hoards. 


ORDER  OF  INSECTIVORA. 

In  this  order  are  collected  a certain  number  of  Mammalia,  which, 
with  the  general  form  of  Rodents,  have  the  character  of  feeding 
almost  exclusively  on  insects.  In  this  respect  they  resemble,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  some  of  the  Cheiroptera.  Their  dental  system  is 
constituted  for  this  special  mode  of  alimentation  ; they  have  molars 
studded  with  conical  points,  and  the  other  teeth  are  (canines  and 

incisors)  usually  very  sharp.  ... 

With  regard  to  their  principal  external  characteristics,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  are  of  small  size,  with  four  limbs  furnished  with 
nails,  and  which  are  adapted  for  walking,  swimming,  and  digging.  In 
progression  they  place  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground.  1 heir 
intelligence  is  feebly  developed,  and  scarcely  permits  their  being 
domesticated. 

The  habits  of  the  Insectivora  are  extremely  varied,  a circumstance 
that  should  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  diversity  in  the  con- 
formation of  their  organs  of  locomotion.  Some,  for  instance,  like 
the  Hedgehog,  seek  their  food  on  the  ground  ; while  others,  like  tie 
Tupaia,  hunt  for  it  on  trees.  The  Moles,  on  the  contrary,  find  their 
subsistence  deep  in  the  soil,  and  lead  an  entirely  subterranean  exis- 
tence : finally,  the  Desmans  and  some  species  of  Shrew  Mice  are 
essentially  aquatic.  Several  of  these  animals  become  torpid  when  the 
temperature  is  low,  though  it  appears  that  torpor  has  also  been 
observed  in  warm  latitudes  without  such  a cause. 

The  Insectivora  are  encountered  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
Australia,  where  they  are  represented  by  the  Opossums,  and  other 
Marsupials.  America  is  less  abundantly  provided  with  them  than 

the  Old  World.  „ 

We  shall  divide  this  order  into  three  families,  each  composed  of 
a certain  number  of  genera,  which,  again,  are  grouped  around  a 
typical  genus  : the  families  of  Moles,  Shrew  Mice,  and  e ge  logs. 

Talpin^e,  or  Mole  Family.— This  family  comprises  four  or  five 
aenera,  which  are  closely  allied  to  each  other  : we  will  only  speak  in 
detail  of  the  first,  which  is  the  best  known  ; limiting  ourselves  to 
pointing  out  the  differences  which  separate  the  others. 
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1 alp  A.  The  Mole  (T.  Europcea ),  Fig.  218,  is  a burrowing 
animal.  Its  entire  organisation  testifies  to  its  mining  instincts.  Its 
anterior  members,  very  short  and  strong,  are  terminated  by  large 
hands,  with  a sharp  inner  border,  and  the  palm  of  which  is  rough  and 
callous,  and  turned  outwards  in  such  a manner  as  to  permit  the  animal, 
when  excavating,  to  throw  the  rubbish  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
digits,  five  in  number,  are  scarcely  apparent  ■ yet  terminated  with  long 
and  powerful  claws.  With  regard  to  the  posterior  members,  whose 


Fig.  218. — Common  Mole  {Talfta  Euvojxea) . 


action  is  less  immediate  and  decisive,  they  are  not  so  strong  as  the 
anterior  ones,  and  are  armed  with  more  slender  nails. 

J he  body  of  the  Mole  has  the  appearance  of  a cylindrical  mass 
terminating  in  the  head.  There  is  no  trace  of  a neck  the  head 
abrupdy  succeeds  the  body  without  any  depression  or  attenuation. 
At  the  end,  and  underneath  the  head,  which  gradually  terminates  in 
a point  is  situated  the  mouth.  The  nose  is,  at  the  same  time 
destined  to  second  the  action  of  the  creature’s  paws  by  its  simul- 

vteorouslnuscie'  ^ sku11  ?s  ^'7  ^t,  elongated,  and  furnished  with 
Zshorttiafhaii * b°dy  15  C°V£red  a f'"e' 
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For  a long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Mole  was  destitute  of 
vision  and  that  nature  had  refused  to  give  eyes  to  this  subterranean 
dweller  because  it  did  not  require  them.  This  error  was  exposed  by 
Isidore  Geoffrey  Saint- Hilaire,  who  discovered  m the  Mole  two  black 
eves  nearly  imperceptible  it  is  true,  and  deeply  hidden  among  the 
sombre  fm,  a circumstance  which  had  misled  other  observers. 
Certain  anatomists,  stubbornly  clinging  to  their  opinion,  then  pre- 
tended that  the  eyes  of  the  Mole  were  only  rudimentary  organs,  and 
ouite  unfit  for  vision.  But  ingenious  experiments  have  demonstrate 
that  the  Mole  possesses,  to  a certain  degree,  the  sense  of  sight 
This  sense,  it  is  true,  is  exercised  imperfectly,  but  that  it  exists  is  n 

l0"  The  Mole  possesses  a very  acute  sense  of  hearing  The  external 
auditory  apparatus  is  rudimentary,  but 

developed.  Its  olfactory  organ  is  also  excellent,  ihe  moutn,  very 
widelv^cleft  is  admirably  furnished,  containing  not  less  than  forty-four 
terth  distributed  in  equal  numbers  in  each  jaw.  When  we  have  sard 
Ms  a lover  of  darkness,  has  a short,  scantrly-fumtshed 

of  Mole.  We  are  aware 

sgsl  saga 

£ l^oSSs  llu  rs.  -sms? 

attention.  The  system  is  composed  of  a ^ d^seven  or  eight 
out  in  the  form  of  a dome,  from  around  whl^^‘'b^ne  canals, 
trenches,  which,  rectilinear  at  then  origin,  ^ qq,.  points 

Ff, Iris 

SX5S3S  - £ 

SmlsSglf 1 'to  read;  it  * “ “ ^,1 
circular  gallery,  situated  on  the  same  floor _as  the  BWatu  gg^  > 

then  it  passes  into  some  one  oi  tne  v n . circumference 

liquely  towards  another  circular  gallery  of  a snialle  cncim 

b & jvs  - 
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abuts  on  the  lower  part ; it  is  the  head  of  a tunnel,  which  is  strongly 
inflected  below  the  line  of  the  other  works,  and  which  afterwards  rises 
to  open  into  one  of  the  principal  communications  that  concentrate 
in  the  animal’s  retreat. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  complicated  labyrinth  ? This  is  a 


Fig.  219.— Sedion  of  interior  of  a Molehill. 


point  which  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  most  nmhaw»  , 

,s.  that  the  excavator  for™  i,  to  e.ude 

i" 

months  of  March  and  July  it  seeks  a mate  toeTview 
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each  reassumes  its  solitary  habits.  The  female  goes  with  young  only 
a short  time,  and  usually  brings  forth  four  or  five,  sometimes  not  so 
many,  and  which,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  mother,  or  the 
size  which  they  themselves  afterwards  attain,  are  extremely  large  at 
birth. 

The  Mole  always  arranges  a comfortable  asylum  for  the  reception 
of  her  progeny,  and  tends  them  with  much  solicitude.  This  nursery  is 
situated  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  its  domain,  and  most  frequently 
at  the  junction  of  several  galleries.  The  roof  of  this  apartment  is 
sustained  by  pillars  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  forms  a 
large  dome,  the  internal  face  of  which  has  been  well  beaten,  so  as  to 
make  it  resist  the  infiltration  of  water.  The  ground  is  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  herbage  and  leaves  ; and  here  dwell  the  young  crea- 
tures so  long  as  they  are  incapable  of  seeking  their  own  food. 

The  aliment  of  the  Mole  is  chiefly  composed  of  insects  and 
earth-worms ; but  it  also  eats  Snails,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  of 
small  mammals  and  birds.  They  are  likewise  partial  to  Frogs. 

The  fact  is  apparent  that  the  Mole  is  eminently  carnivorous. 
Perhaps  no  animal,  even  amongst  the  most  redoubtable  Felidae,  is 
impelled  by  a greater  desire  to  destroy  and  feast  upon  living  prey. 
« The  Mole,”  says  Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  “ does  not  ex- 
perience a sense  of  hunger  like  other  animals;  with  it  this  want  is  ot 
the  most  powerful  description  : it  is  an  exhaustion  which  is  felt  as  a 
kind  of  frenzy.”  It  first  attacks  the  belly  of  its  victim,  plunges 
whole  of  its  head  into  the  palpitating  entrails,  and  gloats  with  rap- 
ture over  its  carnage.  Take  two  hungry  Moles  ot  the  same  sex, 
place  them  before  each  other  in  a room,  and  in  a very  short  tim 

the  stronger  will  have  devoured  the  weaker. 

Moles  rarely  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  except  when 
changing  their  residence,  or  when  the  two  sexes  aie  see  ung  eaci 

^During  the  rainy  period  they  take  refuge  in  elevated  P^ces.  but 
descend  to  the  valleys  when  the  dry  weather  arrives.  Nomth- 
standing  these  precautions,  they  are  at  times  sufferers  from  nunda 
tion.  When  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  num  ei.  y 
flying  from  the  flood,  and  trying  to  reach  ground  that  the  waters 

1101  AUffough  Moles  destroy  an  enormous  quantity  of  larv®  ^ 1 
feet  insects,  they  are  none  the  less  looked  upon  as; very 
to  agriculture,  because  of  the  mischief  thev  commit  111  digg  g 
galleries  among  cultivated  plants.  Although  they  dj£0 • ^ed  ™ tl 
roots  of  vegetables,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  they  cut  them 
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making  their  passages.  In  addition  to  this,  when  they  are  preparing 
their  nest,  they  seize  the  plants  by  the  root  and  gradually  drag  them 
underground,  with  the  intention  of  converting  them  into  a bed  for 
their  progeny.  There  have  been  found  in  the  nest  of  one  Mole  no 
fewer  than  402  stalks  of  barley,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  this  way.  Finally,  the  Molehills  that  stud 
the  fields  prove  troublesome  to  the  mower,  and  prevent  him  cutting 
the  grass  as  close  as  desirable. 

Such  are  the  complaints  that  agriculturists  bring  against  this 
excavator.  Certainly,  they  are  not  altogether  unfounded  ; but  then 
we  respond  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services  the  Mole 
renders  as  an  insectivoro  is  animal ; and  again,  in  showing  that  these 
galleries,  which  are  declared  to  be  injurious,  constitute  so  many 
natural  drainage  canals,  incontestably  useful. 

After  well  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  we  may 
be  led  to  see  that  the  amount  of  good  is  greater  than  the  evil,  and 
that  the  Mole  ought  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  animals  which, 
if  not  useful,  are  at  least  inoffensive. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  this  opinion  is  far  from  being 
generally  accepted,  for  Moles  are  pursued  a outrance.  There  are 
men  who  especially  devote  themselves  to  their  destruction.  The 
Molecatcher  has  at  his  fingers’  ends  the  habits  of  his  game.  With 
experience,  he  follows  it  through  its  galleries ; he  knows  that  such  a 
hillock,  higher  than  the  others,  covers  its  nest,  and  that  such  another 
overhangs  its  seat.  If  exercising  his  vocation,  he  arrives  early  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  his  prey  is  hard  at  work;  he  keeps  its 
movements  in  view,  and  whenever  he  chances  to  see  the  soil  up- 
heaving, he  excavates  rapidly  with  a spade  behind  the  animal,  so  as 
to  cut  off  its  retreat.  He  then  digs  down,  and  is  sure  to  find  the 
animal  in  the  Molehill  in  process  of  formation. 

For  difficult  occasions,  the  Molecatcher  has  traps  of  various 
kinds,  which  he  places  in  the  most  recently-made  galleries. 

The  trap  most  used  is  that  of  the  Delafaille  (Fig.  220,  a a').  It 
consists  of  a hollow  wooden  cylinder,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long, 
and  of  a diameter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Mole  galleries.  At 
each  extremity  is  a valve  which  opens  from  without  to  within,  but  not 
from  within  to  without.  It  will  be  understood  what  happens  when 
the  trap  is  placed  in  one  of  the  runs. 

The  Mole,  anxious  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  its  thoroughfare, 
approaches  the  tube,  and  pushes  through  the  valve  ; this  closes  and 
it  is  a prisoner.  The  inventor  of  this  trap  has  still  further  improved 
it  by  a thin  stalk  placed  vertically  in  the  tube,  and  terminating 
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externally  in  a piece  of  paper.  The  Mole,  excited  by  the  noise  of 
the  agitation  of  the  paper,  which  it  thinks  caused  by  some  prey, 
rushes  at  it,  and  in  doing  so  raises  up  the  valve. 

Two  other  arrangements  of  Moletrap  are  shown  in  Fig.  220, 
b c.  These  are  a kind  of  Mousetrap,  which  is  placed,  not  in  the 
interior  of  galleries,  like  that  of  Delafaille,  but  outside  of  the  Mole- 
hill. 

The  time  preferred  to  destroy  Moles  is  that  at  which  the  young 
are  about  to  be  brought  forth.  As  soon  as  a nest  is  recognised, 
the  Mole  catchers  collect  around  it,  and  with  a spade  the  various 


A 


Fig.  220. — Moletraps. 


galleries  are  cut  off ; then  the  apartment  itself  is  opened,  and  the 
nest  reached. 

Moles  are  also  got  rid  of  by  poison ; insects  and  other  animal 
matters  impregnated  with  poisonous  substances  being  introduced 
into  their  burrows.  Strong  fumigations  are  also  used  to  drive  them 
away,  such  as  sprinkling  their  galleries  with  an  infusion  of  garlic  and 
oil  of  petroleum. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  Moles  in  captivity,  as  much  trouble  is 
entailed  in  procuring  for  them  the  enormous  number  ol  insects  they 
daily  devour.  To  this  maybe  added  that  the  Mole  cannot  accommo- 
date itself  to  confinement ; to  inclose  it  in  a box,  or  even  in  a room, 
is  to  bring  about  its  death.  It  is  soon  affected  with  subterranean 
nostalgia,  and  pines  away  for  want  of  the  aliment  necessary  to  its 

febrile  activity.  . . . 

Dr.  Franklin,  however,  relates  that  an  American,  Air.  Titian 
Peale,  succeeded  in  taming  one.  This  Mole  ate  and  drank  a great 
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deal ; its  regimen  consisted  of  cooked  or  raw  meat.  Naturally  lively, 
it  followed  the  hand  of  its  master  by  scent,  frequently  went  to  burrow 
under  ground,  but  always  returned  for  its  food. 

The  flesh  of  the  Mole  is  not  eatable ; it  exhales  a repugnant 
odour,  and  rapidly  becomes  putrid.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  its 
skin,  its  fur  cannot  be  of  great  utility.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  are  said  to  have  put  it  to  an  unheard-of  use 
— to  compensate  for  the  parsimony  of  nature,  they  thought  fit  to 
replace  their  eyebrows  by  narrow  strips  of  Mole’s  skin.  This  is  an 
artifice  which  the  'elegantes  of  the  present  day  have  not  yet  thought 
of,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  revive  the  custom. 

Moles  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nents, though  they  are  most  numerous  in  Europe.  Two  species  are 
known:  the  Common  Mole  ( T.  Europced),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  one,  the  Blind  Mole,  so  named  in  con- 
sequence of  its  eyes  being  reduced  to  little  openings  which  are  no 
more  visible  than  the  point  of  a pin,  inhabits  Italy;  and  the  Woogura 
Mole  {T.  wogura),  a native  of  Japan. 

Condylura.  —The  species  of  this  genus,  North  American  animals, 
greatly  resemble  the  Moles ; but  the  fore  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
much  more  developed  in  comparison  with  the  hind  parts ; the  tail  is 
also  longer  and  bushier,  and  their  snout  is  terminated  by  membranous 
appendages  which  have  the  figure  of  a star.  Their  habits  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Mole.  There  are  but  two  species  known,  the 
Star-Nosed  Mole  (C.  macrura ),  and  the  Long-tailed  Mole  ( C.  long i 
caudata). 

Seal  ops. — It  is  particularly  by  the  dental  system  that  this  genus  is 
distinguished  from  the  Moles.  A.  aquations  has  only  thirty-six  teeth, 
twenty  of  which  are  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  sixteen  in  the  lower. 
Their  tail  is  very  short,  and  completely  naked.  They  are  fond  of 
living  near  water,  and  are  constantly  found  in  marshy  places,  or  near 
streams,  in  North  America.  In  this  respect  they  differ  much  from 
the  Moles,  but  their  habits  otherwise  are  much  the  same. 

Chrysochlons.  T.  he  animals  of  this  genus  are  the  representatives 
of  Moles  in  South  Africa.  Their  aspect  is  very  singular.  Thev 
have  only  the  rudiment  of  a tail,  and  their  snout,  abruptly  truncated 
is  far  from  being  so  much  developed  as  that  of  the  Mole.  On  first 
casting  our  eyes  upon  one  of  these  creatures,  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  an  unshapen  mass,  the  nature  or  habits  of  which  could  not 
be  imagined;  but  on  careful  examination  the  limbs  are  seen 
which  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  body,  and  are  terminated  in  front 
by  three  toes,  armed  with  enormous  curved  and  sharp  claws,  and 
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behind  by  five  toes,  as  in  the  other  genera  of  this  family.  The  toes 
of  the  fore-feet  have  the  peculiar  shovel-like  disposition  noticed  in 
the  Moles. 

The  fur  of  the  Chrysochlores  offers  that  iridescent  play  of  colours 
which  is  so  often  found  in  birds  and  fishes,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance they  owe  the  name  of  Golden  Moles. 

There  are  three  species  of  Chrysochlores,  of  which  C.  Capensis  is 
the  best  known.  They  all  burrow  like  the  Moles,  and  pass  their  lives 
underground. 


Fig.  221.— Water  Shrew  (Sorrx  fodieus). 


Soricin^e,  or  Shrew  Mice. — The  animals  included  in  this  family 
have  a certain  resemblance  to  Rats,  but  their  muzzle  is  somewhat 
trumpet-shaped,  pointed  or  flattened,  and  this  feature,  as  well  as  t le 
structure  of  their  teeth,  markedly  distinguishes  them  from  these 
Rodents.  Their  habits  are  very  diverse,  according  to  tne  genera. 

Amongst  these  we  have  . , . 

So  rex. — A superficial  observer  would  be  apt  to  confound  the 
Shrew  Mouse  with  the  Mouse.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same 
form  and  size;  but  the  Shrew  Mouse  has  a more  tapering  head, 
the  ears  shorter,  and  the  tail  not  so  long.  Besides  these  differ- 
ences, the  characteristics  to  be  found  in  the  dentition  o ns 
creature  place  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  Rodent  and 
Insectivore.  The  Shrew  Mice  offer  us  examples  of  the  smallest 
Mammals,  certain  species  being  much  more  diminutive  than  am 

of  the  Mice.  , • , 

These  animals  are,  like  the  Moles,  very  badly  endowed  wi  1 
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vision ; their  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  pupils.  Long  moustachios  ornament  their  muzzle.  Their 
hair  is  silky,  thick,  and  varying  in  colour  between  a grey  and  a 
brown ; it  is  very  short  on  the  head,  tail,  and  paws. 

The  Shrew  Mice  feed  on  worms,  insects,  snails,  and  grain 
occasionally.-  They  lead  a solitary  life  in  holes,  which  they  find 
ready  made,  or  which  they  dig  for  themselves.  They  seldom  leave 
these  retreats  during  the  day.  In  winter,  when  food  is  scarce,  they 
force  their  way  into  barns,  stables,  &c.  The  various  species,  how- 
ever, do  not  frequent  the  same  kind  of  locality.  Some  show  a great 
preference  for  woods,  and  generally  all  the  dry  regions ; others  only 
inhabit  damp  meadows  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Some  swim  with 
ease,  aided  by  their  tail,  which  is  flattened  like  the  blade  of  an  oar, 
and  seek  their  subsistence  about  water. 

Shrew  Mice  are  furnished  with  a gland  on  each  flank,  which 
is  surrounded  with  bristly  hair,  and  secretes  a greasy  matter,  having 
a penetrating  odour  like  musk.  This  odour  is  so  powerful  that  it  is 
most  repugnant  to  other  animals.  The  Cat  pursues  and  kills  them, 
but  never  eats  them.  For  a long  time  it  had  been  believed  that  the 
bite  inflicted  by  these  tiny  Insectivora  on  domestic  animals  was 
poisonous.  This  is  a mistake ; their  bite  is  completely  inoffensive. 

There  have  been  found,  along  with  Egyptian  money,  the  bones  of 
the  Shrew  Mouse,  a fact  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  placed  it  among  their  sacred  animals.  Plutarch  explains 
this  circumstance  by  saying  that  the  Shrew  Mouse  is  deprived  of 
sight,  and  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  darkness  is  older  than 
light.  The  explanation  is  as  obscure  as  the  fact. 

Shrew  Mice  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe ; they  are 
met  with  on  the  two  continents  in  all  latitudes.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  that  they  are 
most  numerous.  The  principal  species  are  the  Common  Shrew 
Mouse  (S.  vulgaris),  which  inhabits  Central  and  Southern  Europe  : 
the  Etruscan  Shrew  Mouse  ( S . Etruscus ),  proper  to  the  South  of 
France  and  certain  parts  of  Italy — it  is  the  smallest  species  in 
the  genus,  not  measuring  more  than  two  and  a half  inches  long,  head 
and  tail  included;  the  Rat-tailed  Shrew  Mouse  (S.  Indian)  the 
largest  of  tlm  genus,  its  size  attaining  nearly  that  of  the  Norway 
Rat — it  inhabits  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  odour  it 
exhales  is  so  powerful  that  it  puts  serpents  to  flight,  and  taints  the 
water  in  vessels  it  passes  through;  lastly,  the  Water  Shrew  (S. 
fodiens),  Fig.  221,  which  are  aquatic  in  habits,  and  found  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,,  also  well  known  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
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Solenodon. — This  genus  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Shrew 
Mice,  except  in  the  dentition.  It  has  a long,  bare,  scaly  tail,  and 
inhabits  the  islands  of  Hayti  and  Cuba.  Only  one  species  is  known, 
the  Solenodon  paradoxus. 

Macroscelid.es. — The  Macroscelides  are  essentially  leaping  animals  ; 
it  is  the  Jerboa  type  transferred  to  the  Insectivora.  They  have  the 
posterior  members  much  longer  than  the  anterior ; hence  their  name, 
which,  according  to  the  Greek  etymology,  signifies  large  thighs 


Fig.  222. — The  Elephant  Shrew  (M.  1y pints'' . 


(ncucpis,  large ; <tk4\os,  thigh).  Their  eyes  are  more  apparent  than 
those  of  the  Shrew  Mice  and  Moles ; their  ears  are  well  developed, 
and  their  muzzle  is  prolonged  into  a short  trunk.  The  body  is 
thick  and  short,  the  tail  long,  and  scantily  furnished  with  hair. 
They  are  very  small,  measuring  about  four  inches  when  standing  up. 
Naturally  gentle,  they  soon  gain  the  sympathy  of  man,  and  willingly 
submit  to  captivity.  They  are  also  easily  fed,  their  aliment  being 
insects  and  herbage. 

The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Africa,  and  live  in  arid,  stony 
places.  Of  the  species  known,  two  are  peculiar  to  Caflraria,  three  to 
Mozambique,  one,  the  M.  Rozcti,  is  common  enough  in  Algeria, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bona  and  Oran,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Trunked  Rat.  The  M.  typicus  (Fig.  222)  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
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Rhynchocyon  — - The  Rhynchocyon  cirnei  is  also  a leaping  animal 
and  consequently  has  the  lnnd-quarters  more  elevated  than  the  fore 
ones  but  its  body  is  more  slim,  and  it  is  altogether  larger  than  any 
of  the  species  of  Macroscehdes.  Besides  this,  it  is  tetradactylous 
—that  is  its  limbs  are  terminated  by  only  four  toes.  This  the  only 
species.of  the  genus  that  is  known,  belongs  to  Mozambique.’  Nothing 
is  certain  as  to  its  habits.  1 & 

Myogale .—The  species  of  this  genus  are  specially  organised 
for  an  aquatic  existence.  The  hind  paws  are  palmated,  and  their 
tail  is  flattened  at  a certain  portion  of  its  length,  in  such  a manner  as 

?a£CvisiPble  Tiler,  ^ Sraa11’  and  **  ears 

scarcely  visible.  The  body  is  elongated  and  covered  with  silky  hair 

o an  iridescent  hue.  At  the  base  of  the  tail  are  numerous  glands 

which  exhale  an  excessively  penetrating  odour.  The  nose  is  termi’ 

nated  by  a small  compressed  trunk ; the  paws  are  formed  of  five 

laki  driver-15  he  ^ ^ ^ live  011  the  banks  of 

akes  and  rivers,  they  pursue  Insects,  Molluscs,  Frogs,  and  even 

and  'the  M.  ‘°  E“r°Pe  ”e  kn0wn:  the  X 

taints'  Z 

^%~C'0US  “0Ugh  *°  fe6d  “ d“d  belonging 

is  commoii ' iunong'  the  "little  watercoiTrses^n^the  !!“  precedb8i  '< 
Hautes-Pyrenees.  watercourses  m the  department  of  the 

The“  AdpaigL™  are“ner’  ”*  Possessi»8  » dentition! 

- 

comparatively  feeble  claws  Their  mny,£h  • t.oes>  armed  with 
olfactory  organs  are  mod  high^  devetefed  ‘Vehe^’  “d 
and  their  range  of  vision  limited.  The?  tail  is  bar*  ^ 4Sma11’ 
short.  The  teeth  are  thirty-six  in  number  twenty  S’  ljn’  fnd  veiT 
jaw  and  sixteen  in  the  lower.  They  have  no  incfsors  § ^ UPPGr 

The  most  curious  feature  in  the  economy  Tthe  Hedgehog 
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consists  in  the  faculty  it  possesses  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a ball, 
bringing  the  tail,  paws,  and  head  beneath  the  belly.  After  doing  so,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  compel  it  to  open  itself  again.  Dogs  are  successfully 
trained  to  vanquish  the  resistance  of  the  Hedgehog.  An  infallible 
method  of  making  the  animal  unroll  is  by  plunging  it  in  water.  It  has 
then  to  assume  its  normal  state  in  order  to  save  itself  from  drowning. 
Otherwise  it  does  not  experience  any  embarrassment  in  the  water, 
and  without  hesitation  enters  it  when  any  pressing  danger  demands 


Fig.  223. — Pyrenean  Desman  {Myognle  Pyrcnnica). 

such  a course.  It  even  cart  remain  below  the  surface  for  several 
minutes  without  suffering — a circumstance  which  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  with  nearly  all  the  warm-blooded  animals 
immersion  produces  asphyxia  after  a short  period. 

Another  singular  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  this  creature  (pointed 
out  in  the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  Pallas)  is,  that 
the  Hedgehog  can  eat  hundreds  of  Cantharides  witiout  being 
put  to  the  slightest  inconvenience;  while  man  and  the  majority  of 
the  carnivorous  animals  cannot  eat  many  without  experiencing 
poisonous  effects. 

This  discovery  of  Pallas  led  to  a German  naturalist,  Lentz, 
finding  out  that  the  Hedgehog  is  impervious  to  the  efkcts  of  viper 
poison. 
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Lentz  intioduced  a Viper  into  a box  containing  a female  Hedge- 
hog  and  her  young.  The  Viper,  which  was  a large  and  vigorous  one 
ro  led  itself  up  as  if  unconscious  of  danger.  However,  the  mother 
.tlowly  approached,  smelt  the  Viper,  and  immediately  withdrew 
showing  her  teeth.  As  she  drew  near  another  time  without  anv 
precaution,  she  was  bitten  in  the  nose,  and  a drop  of  blood  escaped  - 
she  again  retired,  licking  her  wound,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
charge.  She  received  a second  bite  on  the  tongue;  but  without 
being  in  the  least  intimidated,  she  seized  the  Serpent  by  the  body 
I he  two  adversaries  now  became  furious;  the  Hedgehog  growled 
and  shook  its  foe;  the  Viper,  on  the  contrary,  struck  blrnv  after 
ow  with  its  fangs.  . Suddenly  the  Hedgehog  seized  its  adversary  by 
the  head,  crushed  it,  and  afterwards  devoured,  without  any  other 
symptom  of  emotion,  the  anterior  half  of  the  reptile,  then  quietly 

remainder  of fe^Vlper. '°  'W  N“  ^ * ™d  ^ 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times ; and  always  with 

it6  reZs  ' ^ Hedgeh°S  n°r  her  ^ ^re  ill  from 

A medical  journal,  the  Courrier  des  Families,  which  quotes  this 
fact,  after  a lecture  by  M.  Vogt,  adds  4 

“It  is  therefore  not  wise  to  kill  the  Hedgehogs,  especially  in 
Limousin,  where  they  abound.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vienne  b the 
neighbourhood  of  Limoges,  if  you  are  walking  out  at  mid-dav  vou 

T1  eTih  Cr°Wf1  °f  tailS  dlsaPPearinS  into  holes.  These  are  Vipers 
The  paths  are  their  scounng-places.  At  Fontainbleau,  before  i8as’ 

Ripples1!"''"5  'Vere  Pa‘d  °ne  franc  for  each  of  these  troublesome 

Hedgehogs  are  nocturnal  animals.  They  remain  concealed  fi-i» 

Wr- °f  the  day  in  h0les’  eilher  “ stones, ^decayed 

trunks  of  trees,  or  in  some  other  refuse  the  work  nf  X yea, 

nature.  There  they  lie  buried  in  a soSlent  stale,  ftom^STh  f 

consists^f  Mollusksfrrogs,  Tolds,  ?und&the  smSi  Mammalf  Whf 

We  must  regard  as  a fabrication  the  story  of  Hedo-el-i r.n-0 
their  prickles  like  so  many  spits  to  carry  off  food  tn  tL.  & usin§ 

o°f  th°eir  ^ 

“ must  be  remember/d  that  the^cEVs^^S 
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During  winter,  the  Hedgehog  hybernates.  As  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature approaches  freezing-point  it  retires  to  its  hole,  and  remains 
torpid  until  the  following  spring.  At  this  period  it  is  enve  oped  in  a 
thick  layer  of  fat,  which  suffices  for  support  during  the  winter  sleep. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  females  produce  from  four  to  eight,  young, 


which  they  place  in  a nest  of  moss.  0 n 'l^com? ^ 1 
black  points,  which  indicate  where  the  put  e-  £ 


lack  points,  which  indicate  wnere  uic  p— - , m;tpd  and  it  can, 
The  intelligence  of  the  Hedgehog  is  t en  ’ t^at  on  t|ie 

with  difficulty,  be  tamed.  It  nevertheless  l ' ' |ike  a Domestic 

banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  it  is  reared  in  houses  • - 


banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  it  is  rcai  ei  usefully  employs 

Cat.  When  allowed  to  run  about  m gardens  it  usetuii)  f 
itself  in  destroying  a number  of  noxious  insects. 

Several  species  of  Hedgehog  are  known.  is  widely 

The  Common  Hedgehog  Europaus ),  g- 
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spread  in  Europe.  It  is  to  this  species  that  the  preceding  details 
moie  particularly  refer.  Nowadays  but  little  interest  attaches  to  this 
animal,  but  in  olden  times  it  was  very  different.  The  ancients  used  to 
hunt  it  for  its  spines,  which  they  employed  in  carding  wool.  At  an 

even  later  period  people  made  use  of  parts  of  its  carcass  in  several 
maladies. 

1 lie  Long-eared  Hedgehog  (E.  auritus)  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding,  not  only  by  a greater  amplitude  in  the  external  auditorial 
conch,  but  also  by  larger  eyes,  longer  legs,  a shorter  tail,  and  blunter 
spines.  It  is  a native  of  Eastern  Russia,  Western  Siberia,  and 


Fig.  225.  Gymnure  ( Gymnura  Rafflesii). 


Tartary.  Not  so  well  protected  as  the  other  species,  it  readilv  falls 
in  0 the  power  of  its  enemies.  Birds  of  prey  destroy  a large  number 

Africa.  °f  ^ °Ura1'  °ther  SpedeS  are  met  with  Asia  and 

or^enfeffS'~The,  Tanrecs  are  denizens  of  Madagascar,  and  bear  a 
£ in  thd&  Hed«eho«s-  as  much  regard  to  their  figure 

by  proof.  What^e^c^ 
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sleep  during  the  day  and  sally  out  in  search  of  their  food  at  night. 
The  two  species  are  C.  ecaudatus  and  C.  semispinosus. 

Gymnura. — The  Gymnure  has  its  hair  silky,  its  muzzle  is  elon- 
gated, the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  its  shape  is  rather  grace- 
ful. Only  one  species  is  known,  the  Gymnura  Raffesn  (Fig.  225), 
named  after  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  traveller,  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles.  This  animal  is  found  in  Sumatra,  but  its  habits  have  not 

been  carefully  studied.  . , , _ , T 1 a 

Cladobates. — The  Tupaias  inhabit  India  and  the  Sunda  Inlands. 
They  have  much  resemblance  to  the  Squirrels,  possessing  their 
movements,  and  also  living  on  trees.  Their  food  consists  of 
insects  and  fruit.  They  have  abundant  soft  hair,  and  a long,  well- 
furnished  tail.  Their  toes  are  terminated  by  sharp  claws,  which 
enable  them  to  climb.  They  are  the  most  elegant  of  the  Insectivora. 

Along  with  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be  mentioned  Hylomys 
suillus,  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  Ptilocercus  Lowt,  from  Borneo, 
which  are  distinguished  from  them— the  first  by  a rudimentary  an 
almost  naked  tail ; the  second  by  a tail  the  same  length,  but  covered 
with  hair  only  on  its  termination. 


ORDER  OF  CHEIROPTERA. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  those  singular  animals  commonly  designated 
by  the  name  of  Bats.  For  a long  time,  and  even  nowadays,  people 
have  entertained  the  most  erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  these  odd 
creatines.  Aristotle  defined  them  as  Birds  with  wings  of  skin. 
After  turn  Pliny,  Aldrovandus,  and  Scaliger  fell  into  the  same  error. 

1 he  Bats,  however,  have  no  other  resemblance  to  Birds  than  being 
able  to  fly.  6 

At  last,  after  many  centuries,  the  different  characters  that  deter- 
mine the  rank  of  these  animals  in  the  scale  of  created  beings  are 
mown  even  to  the  minutest  details,  removing  all  doubts  of  their  not 
belonging  to  the  Mammalia. 

The  altogether  peculiar  conformation  of  their  anterior  limbs,  and 
the  transformation  of  their  hands  into  wings,  constitute  for  them 
a character  which 'renders  them  perfectly  distinct  from  other  Mam- 

character  ie'rscientific  denomination  also  marks  this  special  organic 
aracter.  The  word  Cheiroptera  signifies  “winged  hand,”  or  “hand 
ansformed  into  a wing”  (xe;p,  hand;  ^,P6V,  wing).  The  Cheirop- 
tera are,  therefore,  Mammals  with  “ winged  hands  ” P 

How  has  nature  formed  this  type?  gAli  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
VI  h the  exception  of  the  thumb,  which  is  short,  has  a nail,  and  is 
} ' C free’  arc  lmmoderately  long,  and  united  by  means  of  a trans- 

alTn  18  With°ut  hair>  ™s  membrane  covers 

nf  ii  ,arm  and  fore-arm,  and  is  nothing  else  than  a prolongation 
of  the  skm  of  the  flanks.  It  is  composed  of  two  verythin  favem 

abdomen  “ll'Xn  “t^  ‘"teguments  of  the  back,  the  other  that  of  the 
Dclomen.  It  also  extends  between  the  nosterior  limbs  where  it-  is 

more  or  less  developed,  according  to  the  species,  and ’there  takes 
the  name  of  the  mterfemoral  membrane ; but  it  never  reaches'  the 
toes  of  the  feet,  which  are  short,  and  have  nails  the 

through  ?hendr‘i„ththemembran0"S  “?•*  Bals  d!rect  «>*  course 

"v2  x:tSdS  - 

volume  S Putt  longT  ^ “>  “ ? 

longer  required.  This  comparison  is  still 
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more  exact  when  we  observe  that  the  long  filiform  digits  of  the 
animal  perfectly  correspond  to  the  ribs  or  rods  of  the  umbrella. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  Bats  are  not 
well  adapted  for  terrestrial  locomotion.  When  they  wish  to  move 
on  the  ground,  they  project  as  far  as  possible  the  hooked  nail  that 


Fig.  226.- Flying  Foxes  (L/ov/i  in  a state  of  rest. 


terminates  one  of  their  thumbs,  and  plant  it  in  the  ground  ; then 

££  tTs1Lyat.ohseeSra?  £%SLS°b  °«5w  now  to  the 
direction.  a itself  on  one  01  otlier  of 

right,  then  to  the  left,  according  as  it  fixes  itseit  on 
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its  thumbs,  and  in  this  way  the  Bat  walks,  not  in  a straight  line,  but 
in  a series  of  zigzags,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  animal  represents  the 
real  direction. 

The  English  naturalist,  White,  who  had  studied  Bats  in  captivity, 
on  the  contrary,  states  that  they  can  run  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Despite  this  affirmation,  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  agility  of  the 
Cheiroptera,  or  to  look  upon  them  as  walking  Mammals  ; therefore 
we  think  that  there  is  some  slight  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of 
the  naturalist  referred  to. 

It  is  certain  that  Bats  do  not  descend  to  the  ground  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Besides  the  reason  we  have  already  given 
for  this  there  is  another,  which  is,  that  when  placed  on  the  ground 
they  find  themselves  in  a very  inconvenient  position  to  resume  their 
flight.  Their  case  is  then  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  high- 
soaring  Birds,  which,  full  of  grace  and  assurance  aloft,  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  most  painful  efforts  to  ascend  again  from  low  levels. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  essentially  nocturnal.  Their  eyes,  although 
small,  are  organised  for  seeing,  not  in  complete  darkness,  but  in  the 
gloaming,  or  in  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon  and  stars.  They  retire 
during  day  to  caverns,  abandoned  quarries,  lofts,  church  spires,  old 
ruins,  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  remain  until  evening.  From 
the  walls  of  these  sombre  dwellings  they  suspend  themselves  head 
downwards  by  their  hind-feet,  the  strong  curved  claws  of  which  are 
exactly  suited  for  this  purpose.  They  frequently  hang  to  each  other, 
forming  such  curious,  compact  masses  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen 
them  can  have  any  idea  of  their  grotesqueness.  Fig.  226  shows  some 
flying  Foxes  in  a state  of  rest. 

If  we  except  vision  and  taste,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
developed,  the  senses  of  the  Bats  are  of  an  astonishing  extent  and 
subtlety. 

In  general  the  ears  are  large,  widely  open,  and  the  perception 
of  sounds  perfect.  With  regard  to  their  sense  of  smell,  it  is  extremely 
delicate.  In  a number  of  species  the  entrance  to  the  nostrils  is 
covered  by  membranous  folds  called  nasal-leaves,  which  endow  the 
olfactory  organ  with  a singular  power.  Lastly,  the  sense  of  touch  is 
exquisite ; a circumstance  that  cannot  surprise  us  when  we  consider 
the  wide  extent  of  their  hands. 

It  is  to  this  exceptional  delicacy  of  touch  that  must  be  attributed 
the  ease  with  which  Bats  fly  about  in  their  dark  retreats  without 
striking  against  the  angles,  rocky  projections,  or  other  objects, 
bpallanzani  instituted  experiments  which  were  decisive  in  this  respect, 
the  celebrateu  physiologist  destroyed  the  vision  of  several  specimens, 
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and  on  leaving  them  alone  he  saw  them  fly  around  the  room  without 
betraying  the  slightest  hesitation,  or  without  striking  their  heads 
against  the  furniture  or  the  ceiling  ; in  a word,  without  the  deprivation 
of  sight  having  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  their  powers  of  flight. 

This  fact  induced  Spallanzani  to  declare  that  Bats  are  endowed 
with  a sixth  sense,  which  informs  them  of  the  proximity  of  solid 
bodies.  But  such  an  explanation  is  unnecessary.  When  we  are  aware 
of  the  prodigious  sensibility  of  the  tactile  organs  in  these  animals,  we 
may  admit  that  they  are  affected  by  certain  movements  of  the  air 
which  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  that  Bats  can  thus  be  rendered 
conscious  of  the  proximity  of  a body  by  the  obstruction  to  the  eddies 
and  currents  of  air  displaced  by  them  in  their  flight. 

In  cold  and  temperate  regions  Bats  hybernate.  They  are  then 
absolutely  insensible,  and  may  be  handled,  shaken,  and  even  thrown 
in  the  air,  without  betraying  the  least  movement.  But  if  they  are 
held  for  some  time  in  the  hands,  or  near  a fire,  under  the  influence 
of  the  heat  they  rapidly  show  signs  of  animation. 

During  the  period  of  torpidity  the  vital  functions  are  executed 
feebly,  but  they  are  not  altogether  suspended.  They  cannot  dispense 
with  nourishment  during  this  portion  of  their  existence,  but  as  they 
are  incapable  of  taking  food,  they  use  up  the  fat  that  has  accumulated 
in  their  bodies  during  the  period  of  activity.  In  this  way  is  explained 
their  emaciation  at  the  termination  of  their  winter  sleep. 

The  majority  of  the  Cheiroptera  have  their  molar  teeth  studded 
with  conical  points.  The  Flying  Foxes,  however,  have  molars  with 
a flat  crown,  but  they  feed  upon  fruits.  There  are  also  some  of  the 
Cheiroptera,  such  as  the  Vampires,  which  fasten  upon  animals,  even 

man,  to  suck  blood.  . . 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  descended  below  the  horizon  the 
Cheiroptera  issue  from  their  lurking  places  to  wandei  abroad  in 
search  of  food.  They  are  then  seen  to  pursue  and  catch  on  the 
wing  such  Insects  as  abound  during  twilight.  W ho  has  not  observ  ed, 
after  a fine  summer’s  day,  the  wheeling,  tremulous  course  of  the  Bat 
in  quest  of  its  prey?  Who  has  not  remarked  its  enatic  yet  grace  u 
flight?  The  part  this  creature  plays  in  nature,  with  regard  to  the 
poetry  of  night,  is  so  familiar,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  something 
were  wanting  in  its  sombre  harmony  did  the  Bat  not  pass  and  repass 

at  regular  intervals.  _ . 

Bats  usually  have  only  one  offspring  at  a time.  As  soon  as 
brought  forth  the  mother  envelops  it  in  her  wings  as  in  a cradle,  and 
holds  it  pressed  against  her  breast  to  receive  its  first  nourishment. 
After  some  days,  the  youngster  can  hang  by  the  claws  of  its  hind 
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feet  to  the  fur  of  the  mother,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  her  flying 
about  with  this  strange  burden.  When,  exceptionally,  the  progeny 
are  double,  then  the  winged  nurse  carries  both  in  her  aerial  voyages. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  close  observers  that  these  animals  are 
particularly  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  dressing  their  fur. 

Generally  the  Cheiroptera,  when  in  captivity,  die  in  a short  time. 
Some,  however,  have  lived  in  imprisonment,  and  even  become 
familiar  with  the  people  whom  the  relations  of  every  day  have  taught 
them  to  recognise.  Dr.  Franklin  says  that  he  has  seen,  in  several 
farms  in  England,  Bats  which  were  perfectly  tame.  These  little 
creatures  lived  in  the  same  room  with  the  farmer’s  family.  If  any- 
one, holding  an  Insect  between  his  lips,  imitated  the  buzzing  of 
a fly,  they  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  sought  for  the  insect  around 
his  mouth,  and  even  seized  it  from  between  his  lips. 

In  the  East  there  are  few  inhabited  houses  in  which  Bats  do  not 
reside.  . In  summer  many  are  seen  hanging  to  the  arches  of  the 
cellars  in  Bagdad,  and  living  on  good  terms  with  the  natives,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  shutting  themselves  up  in  such  places  to  avoid 
the  intense  heat  of  the  climate.  There  they  remain  all  day,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  activity  of  traffic. 

To  many  persons.  Bats  are  objects  of  dread.  Their  ambiguous 
nature,  their  mysterious  movements,  and  their  nocturnal  habits, 
cause  this  repulsive  feeling.  They  are  associated  with  Owls  and 
other  unsociable  creatures,  and  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  same 
malevolent  properties.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they  were  consigned 
to  public  opprobrium  ; for  the  Hebrew  legislator  classed  them  with 
the  unclean  animals  whose  flesh  the  people  of  God  were  forbidden 
to  eat  In  the  Middle  Ages  Bats  were  supposed  to  personify  the 
vil  One,  and  were  the  inseparable  companions  of  witches  and 
sorcerers.  At  present  these  ridiculous  ideas  are  no  longer  in  vomie  • 
but  Bats  continue  to  be  disliked,  and  the  peasant  who  kills  &one 
glories  so  much  in  the  deed  that  he  nails  it  up  on  the  door  of  his 
cottage.  These  animals,  however,  do  not  deserve  such  treatment  • 
indeed,  our  hatred  of  them  is  base  ingratitude,  for  it  renders  us 
every  service.  Like  the  Swallows,  which  they  succeed  in  the  regions 
of  the  air  at  evening,  the  Bats  prevent  the  multiplication  of  insects 
noxious  to  agriculture  and  an  annoyance  to  the  human  family  In 
this  respect  they  have  a claim  on  our  friendship.  When  wilf  man 

then,  cease  to  persecute  them  ? for  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  uTtice 
on  his  part,  as  well  as  good  policy.  ^ 

Bats  are  found  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  Certain  SDecies  are 
confined  to  particular  regions  ; others  are  absolutely  cosmopolitan. 
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Conformably  to  what  is  observed  in  all  other  animals,  and  even 
in  vegetables,  it  is  the  warmest  countries  which  furnish  the  largest 

and  strongest  species.  ...  . 

The  order  of  Cheiroptera  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Insectivorous  and  the  Frugivorous ; the  former  contains  all  the  Bats 
generally  so  called,  and  the  latter  the  Flying  Foxes.  The  first  section 
contains  a very  large  number  of  genera,  the  latter  only  a few ; we 
will  examine  some  of  the  more  important  forms  of  each. 

Insectivora. — Vespertilio.  This  genus  comprises  a large  number 
of  species  and  those  more  particularly  designated  by  the  name  of  Bats. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a long  tail,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane 
well  developed.  Though  generally  of  small  size,  they  yet  devour  a 
large  quantity  of  insects.  One  of  them,  the  Pipistrelle,  is  said  to 


Fig.  227. —Head  of  Long-eared  Bat,  Vespertilio  (Piece ins)  auntus 


eat  upwards  of  seventy  common  Hies  at  a meal.  Like  man)  of ^ the 
Cheiroptera,  they  emit  a musky  odour  that  immediately  betrays  the 
presence.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  their  representativ  e 

in  all  parts  of  the  world.  . T_  , , , • * 

Among  the  most  common  we  may  mention  I.  iwctula,  wh 

inhabits  France  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  the  1 >Plstrel  e- 
which  is  also  found  everywhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  A nca  ana 
India— the  span  of  its  wings  does  not  exceed  nine  me  les  , ^ 8 

eared  Bat,  V auritus  (Fig.  227),  so  named  because  of  itsenori mous 
ears — it  is  met  with  in  England  and  other  parts  of  11  1 j ® 
it  is  somewhat  scarce  ; the  Ve  pertiho  munmts,  vhici  ... 

rous  flocks  in  Europe  and  Algeria — it  is  the  largest  0 ie  t p , 

measuring  eighteen  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  .1:1. 

Dysopes.  —This  genus  contains  animals  with  a large  head  thick 

swollen  lips  more  or  less  fringed,  and  with  the  interfemo  . 

S?" Reaching  to  one-half  of  the  tail.  Then  tout  msmilc  » 
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not  attractive.  They  inhabit  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
two  continents.  Very  many  species  are  known,  only  one  of  which 
'D.  cestoni ) has  been  observed  in  Europe  ; the  largest  is  the  Collared 
Molossus  ( D.  torquatus),  which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  and  the  span  of  its  wings  is  twenty-six  inches. 

Taphozous. — The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  natives  of 
Africa  and  the  hot  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  characterised  by  a retreating 
forehead  and  a somewhat  short  tail,  which,  instead  of  being  inclosed 
in  the  substance  of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  as  in  the  majority  of 
the  Cheiroptera,  is  detached  and  projects  downwards.  Their  wings 
generally  have  a span  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches. 

Noctilio.—Noctilioleporinus  has  thick  cleft  lips,  like  a hare-lip— a 
conformation  which  gives  its  physiognomy  quite  a repulsive  aspect. 
It  belongs  to  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

Rhinolophus — The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  distinctly 
characterised  by  the  presence  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nasal  leaf, 
which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Vam- 
pires : one  has  the  form  of  a lance-head,  and  is  placed  at  the  root  of 
the  forehead,  the  other  margins  the  upper  lip,  and  is  more  or  less  in 
the  shape  of  a horseshoe  ; the  nostrils  open  between  these  two  mem- 
branes. The  ears  and  tail  are  of  medium  size ; the  interfemoral 
membrane  entirely  embraces  the  latter.  At  the  flanks  two  glands  are 
found  which  secrete  an  odoriferous  substance.  With  regard  to  size, 
the  Horseshoe  Bats  differ  but  little  from  the  species  of  V espertilio  ; 
they  have  a long  abundant  fur,  generally  of  a light  shade,  and  which 
is  sometimes  remarkably  handsome. 

These  Cheiroptera  are  widely  spread  in  the  Old  World,  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Sunda 3 no  species  are  found  in 
America.  They  live  in  numerous  bands  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  When  the  females  are  with  young,  they  separate  themselves 
from  the  males,  to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  progeny.  When  the 
latter  are  capable  of  supplying  their  own  wants  the  mothers  cease  to 
attend  them,  and  return  to  live  in  the  society  of  the  males. 

The  largest  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Giant  Horseshoe  Bat, 
Rhinolophus  Indus,  which  inhabits  Java,  Malacca,  and  the  Himalayas  3 
it  measures  across  the  wings  twenty-one  inches. 

Europe  possesses  two  species,  which  are  proper  to  it  3 these  arc 
the  Lesser  Horseshoe  Bat,  Rhinolophus  hippocrepis , whose  fur  is  of 
a fine  lustrous  colour,  and  which  measures  about  nine  inches 3 and 
Rhinolophus  euryale ; the  former  is  common  in  Middle  Europe,  and 
the  latter  in  Northern  Italy. 

Nycteris.  —The  nose  in  this  genus  is  pierced  by  a cavity,  in  which 
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the  nasal  leaf  is  concealed.  This  leaf,  therefore,  exists  though  it  is 
not  visible  externally.  The  tail  is  of  medium  size,  and  supports  the 
interfemoral  membrane  throughout  its  length.  These  creatures  inhabit 
different  parts  of  Africa,  such  as  Egypt,  Mozambique,  and  Senegal, 
md  are  also  found  in  Java.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  four  or  five 
species  have  been  discovered.  They  measure  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  across  the  wings. 

Mevadermci. — The  Megadermes  have  the  nose  surmounted  by  a 
very  ample  and  very  complicated  leaf.  The  ears  are  large,  and  their 
interfemoral  membrane  is  highly  developed  ; they  have  no  tail.  They 
are  found  exclusively  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Of  the  four  or  five  species 
known,  the  most  important  are  the  Leaf-nosed  Megaderme  {M. 
frons),  which  inhabits  Senegal,  and  the  Lyre  Megaderme  (M.  /yra), 
found  in  India.  The  former  measures  fourteen  inches  across  the 


^Rhinopoma. — The  Rhinopomes  are  distinguished  by  a smaller  nasal 
leaf,  and  a long  thin  tail.  R.  microphyllum  inhabits  Egypt  and 

Rhyl/ostoma. — The  Vampires  are  chiefly  characterised  by  two 
nasal  leaves,  one  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  situated  above  the  upper 
lip  • the  other  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a lance,  and  placed  above  the 
first.  They  have  the  mouth  widely  cleft,  the  tongue  studded  with 
horny  papillae,  and  in  each  jaw  a pair  of  strong  canine  teeth,  whic  1 
project  beyond  the  lips.  They  are  of  medium  size,  their  fur  is  short 
and  lustrous,  and  their  interfemoral  membrane  is  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, and  the  tail  varies  in  length,  or  is  altogether  absent. 

The  Vampires  chiefly  inhabit  Central  and  South  America.  They 
are  very  destructive,  as  much  from  their  size  and  strength  as  from 

their  carnivorous  habits.  . . , . 

The  travellers  and  naturalists  who  have  visited  these  countries 

are  unanimous  in  their  declarations  to  the  effect  that  not  content 
with  devouring  insects,  the  Vampires  fix  themselves  on  domestic 
animals,  and  even  man,  to  suck  their  blood.  Oxen,  Horses,  a 
Mules  are  persecuted  by  them  when  care  is  not  taken  o iu\ 
enclosed  in  stables  at  night.  It  is  not  necessary  to  beheve  hoover 
what  has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  such  wounds  are  dangerous 
enough  to  cause  death ; these  are  unreasonable  exaggerations,  but 
the  more  or  less  prolonged  haemorrhage,  which  is  the  consequence  o 
the  wounds,  is  a cause  of  debility,  and  might  bring  about  disastrous 


comsequeriaturaiist,  Azara>  who  observed  a large  number  of  these 
American  Bats,  has  afforded  us  valuable  information  concerning  their 
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habits.  It  is  usually  on  the  croup,  shoulders,  or  neck  that  they  bite 
beasts  of  burden,  because  there  they  find  a secure  resting-place.  The 
wounds  they  inflict  are  neither  extensive  nor  deep,  but  small  inci- 
sions made  by  the  horny  papillae  with  which  their  tongue  is  armed, 
and  which  only  puncture  the  skin.  The  blood,  therefore,  with  which 
Vampires  gorge  themselves  comes,  not  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  but 


Fig.  228.  —Vampires  attacking  Travellers. 


from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin.  They  sometimes  attack  sleep- 
ing poultry,  and  bite  them  on  the  crest,  or  the  other  appendages 
which  decorate  their  heads.  Most  frequently  gangrene  of  the  wound 
supervenes  in  these  subjects,  and  death  follows. 

Azara  fully  confirms  theii  sanguinary  proclivities  with  regard  to 
man,  having  himself  on  several  occasions  experienced  their  effects. 
At  four  different  times  this  naturalist  had  his  toes  bitten  when  he  was 
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obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  But  the  sensation  was  so  painless 
that  he  did  not  awake,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  mishap  until  morn- 
ing. He  suffered  from  the  effects  of  these  wounds  for  some  days, 
although  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  them 
The  same  traveller  adds  that  Vampires  do  not  live  on  blood 
except  when  insects  are  scarce.  He  also  gives  an  opinion,  but 


Fig.  223.— Spectre  Vampire  (Phylhstoma  spectrum). 


they  are  about  to  wound.  Fig.  228  represents 

attacked  by  Vampires.  Tschudi  who  travelled  in 

A contemporaneous  naturalist,  M.  de  1 senu  , on 

en^g^t^tind^caule^icl^havebe^n  bitten  byh  Phyllostome  during 
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the  night  in  a very  miserable  plight  in  the  morning.  It  was  not 
without  great  trouble,  and  constant  friction  of  the  injured  part,  that 
M.  Tschudi  was  able  to  save  orie  of  his  Mules  which  had  been 
wounded  in  this  manner.  On  another  occasion,  an  inebriated  Indian 
was  bitten  in  the  face,  and  such  an  amount  of  inflammation  ensued 
that  his  features  were  scarcely  recognisable. 

The  Spectre  Vampire  (Fig.  229),  the  king  of  Vampires,  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  belongs  to  this  genus  ( P '.  spectrum).  A mature 
specimen  is  never  less  than  twenty-six  inches  across  the  wings,  and 


Fig.  230.— Javelin  Vampire  ( P . hast  a turn). 


sometimes  attains  twenty-seven  and  a half  inches.  It  is  found  in  the 
Brazils  and  Guiana.  The  Javelin  Vampire  (P.  hastatum ),  Fig.  220, 
described  by  Buffon,  and  which  is  a smaller  species,  measures  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  across  the  wings. 

Glossophaga.  —The  Glossophages  are  recognisable  by  their  long 
thin,  and  extensile  tongue,  furnished  with  hair  on  its  surface,  which 
they  protrude  and  retract  with  extreme  rapidity  ; and  from  whence 
they  derive  their  name,  which  signifies  “to  eat  with  the  tongue.”  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  and  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

1 , F.R Hp  1 vo r -'V.  Pteropits,  the  Plying  Foxes  (Fig.  221)  commonlv 
called  Roussettes  by  the  French,  because  of  their  beiL  generally of 
a red  or  brown  colour,  are  the  largest  of  the  Cheiroptera  S There^re 

ouTfe^t  adb£al,he  Size  °1  V1 “d  mea£“  no  Us 7\Z 
tooral  meml,  a„7;  ' ' ? ,he  maJor,t>'  of  *'«  species  the  inter- 

S!  the  tail ; sorae  “ 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Pteropi  is  to  be  found  in  their  den- 
tition—the  molar  teeth  have  a flat,  or  simply  tuberculous  crown  and 

in  their  regimen,  for  they  feed  on  fruits.  The  face  is  totally 
destitute  of  nasal  leaves,  and  the  ears  are  but  slightly  deve  oped. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  family  exclusively  inhabit  Africa,  Asia, 
and  the  Oceanic  Islands,  particularly  the  latter  region.  1 here  are 


Fig.  23i. — Flying  Fox  {PUrofms  rubricollis). 


also  vast  numbers  in  Polynesia  Malaysia  Australia,  and  Van  Die, nan’s 

The  truth  is  that  the  Flying  Foxes  never 
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attack  any  animal,  even  the  feeblest.  They  may,  it  is  true,  in  the 
absence  of  their  ordinary  aliment,  eat  insects,  but  this  is  a rare  ex- 
ception ; and  they  are  only  to  be  dreaded  by  man,  in  consequence  of 
the  incalculable  amount  of  damage  they  occasion  in  gardens  and 
plantations,  as  they  devour  every  kind  of  fruit  that  comes  in  their 
way  and  thus  become  a source  of  great  injury  to  the  natives.  Divers 
artifices  are,  therefore,  resorted  to  to  prevent  such  destruction.  For 
this  purpose  at  Java  the  fruit-trees  are  covered  with  network  or 
wickerwork  made  with  bamboo  slips. 

There  are  some  species  among  the  Flying  Foxes  which,  instead  of 
re  iring  during  the  day  into  hiding-places,  as  nearly  all  the  Cheiroptera 
do,  suspend  themselves,  with  their  bodies  inverted,  to  the  branches  of 
large  trees  and  thus  await  the  hour  of  twilight.  Then  is  the  tfme 
chosen  for  their  destruction,  they  being  hunted  not  only  because  of 
their  depredations,  but  also  for  their  flesh.  As  a precaution,  before 
firing  at  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  take  wing  ; for  if  this  be 
ot  clone,  they  remain  hanging  to  the  branches,  even  after  bein°-  shot 
so  stiong  is  their  power  of  prehension. 

in  their  h'ih!Tv«Tg  F°XeS’ Hke  0tllCr  BatS' are  “sentia!Iy  nocturnal 
Hl  rI?abAtS’  yet ’tls  not  rare  t0  see  them  on  the  wing  in  broad 
yhght  Doctor  Foster,  m his  voyage  with  Captain  Cook  in  1772 
observed  numbers  of  them  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  He’ said  that 
they  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  greatest  ease  • 
and  he  even  asserted  that  he  saw  one  swim.  Elsewhere  thee- 
jequently  enough  resort  to  water,  with  the  double  object  of  washing 
“S, and  °igett‘ng  r,lcl  of  the  Parasitic  insects  that  torment  them3 

s "" 

Fnrnnl6  tttecmPi. haS  fometimes  been  made  to  bring  Flying  Foxes  tn 
Europe,  by  feeding  them  with  bananas,  and  other  fruits  d,  2 V 
voyage,  and  adding  to  this  vegetable  diet  raw  meat  On  bmr  f d 

andTa“  *»  ^nue«edabyS  * 

capab^T'rchl^oSe  r 4 ■« 

are  now  living  in  several  of  our  Zoological  gardens  SPecimens 

Naturalists  have  divided  the  Flying  Foxes  into  tfmp  1 • 
however,  we  shall  not  stay  to  examine  L genera>  which, 
species  we  will  only  mention  the  P r'h  v 1 le  numer°us 

* Edwardsii,  India  SeascaV  ’ J"dlan  ^ipelago; 

ash,  Ma"rklus'  * "**. 


ORDER  OF  QUADRUMANA. 

The  Ouadrumana  occupy  the  highest  grade  in  the  scale  of  the  brute 
creation  The  Monkeys  are,  in  fact,  of  all  Mammalia,  hose  which 
bv  their  physical  organisation  and  habits,  offer  the  closest  relationship 
man  This  analogy  is  so  striking  with  some,  such  as  the  Orang 
Gorilla' and  Chimpanzee,  that  several  naturalists,  m every  way  goo 
authorities,  have  considered  them  as  but  inferior  forms  belonging 
the  human  genus..  Thus  it  was  that  the  illustrious  Lmnams  placed 

(^Thisffdass^fi^ion^ra^1^^Snl^us,  protestations,  for  the  pride 
of  man  was  offended  by  the  strange  relationship  imposed .upon  hint 

or 

certain  Ouadrumana  offer  so  strong  a similitude  to  man  that  t y 
“^.readily  cfassed 

lyes  directed 

But.  as  Buffon  puts  # *“  “ % ^ Z $£%  f^om  that  of  the 
fS:°rVa«mh““ke  that  ol  other  animals,  has  been 

‘"^^e^l^elifsslwhenlo'olted  at^^sel^^^^^pl^oeri^tha^the 
not  so  complete  as  it  appears  at  rs  sV  ’ i ely  jn  those  organs 
Monkey  is  far  from  attaining  perfecfa^n  preasely  ^ 
which  assure  the  superiority  of  man  over 

beUTStSis  only  by  great  and  visible  efforts  that  any  of  the  Quadnimana 
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terminating  their  upper  limbs — is  an  obstacle  to  vertical  progression  • 
for  it  prevents  their  resting  solidly  on  the  ground,  and  preserving 
a state  of  firm  equilibrium. 

Monkeys  have  hands,  it  is  true — that  is,  members  composed 
ot  five  fingers,  one  of  which,  the  thumb,  is  opposable  to  the  other 
tour : these  are  organs  proper  to  prehension  and  the  diverse  acts 
incident  thereto.  The  Monkey  is  even  more  richly  endowed  than 
man  in  this  respect;  for  it  possesses  four  hands,  from  whence 
originates  the  generic  name  of  Quadrumana  (animals  with  four  hands) 
given  to  the  entire  order.  But  this  multiplication  of  hands,  so 
lar  irom  being  a sign  of  power,  is,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a mark  of 
inferiority,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  Monkey  assuming  the  upright 
position.  And,  moreover,  the  hand  of  the  Monkey  is  not  the 
admirable  instrument  that  enables  man  to  accomplish  marvels  of 
dustry  and  art.  Its  thumb  is  short,  and  widely  separated  from 

J ^ fin§erS’  Whu?  V111?  imperfectly  opposes;  and,  in  addition, 
ngers  aie  mutually  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  and  cannot 

act  separately  as  m the  hand  of  man.  In  every  way  the  comparison 
between  the  two  is  to  our  advantage.  comparison 

• fWSSy’  ihat  ^blch  puts.  an  abyss  between  the  Monkey  and  man 
is  that  the  first,  although  with  a throat  organised  to  produce  the  same 

and^onm  ^ • ^5’  and  al,thouSh  possessing  the  same  form  of  larynx 
and  tongue,  is  yet  incapable  of  speech.  y 

An  ingenious  philosopher,  Joseph  De  Maistre,  has  clearly  pointed 

out  some  facts  that  would  separate  man  from  Monkeys.  “ Th chatter  ” 

he  says  “willingly  approach  fires  lighted  at  night  by  travellers  to 

them - heThSe1VacSt  n Y°  T™  °ff  fiferocious  beastsi  but  they  never  light 

rvidrdedra?e-b^ 

the  spaA  thal  is  *>%££ 

However  submissive  and  obedient  Monkeys  mav  hav*  • 
-d  averse*^  t 

that  if  these  animal  i„  ?h£ ^ QXX 
the  progress  of  age  brings  to  the  Moiey  SteTecSfnc^f^ 
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intelligence  and  the  abolition  of  those  qualities  with  which  it  is 

We  need  not  carry  the  parallel  between  man  and  the  Monkey  any 
further,  for  the  first  is  far  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the  second 
Therefore,  without  more  delay,  we  shall  point  out  the  genera 
characteristics  of  the  Quadrumana,  and  the  groups  into  whic 

naturalists  have  subdivided  them.  . . n,10  jn. 

Although  we  have  said  that  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  Quadru- 

mana  is  their  being  provided  with  four  hands,  this,  'J*™^**£ 
strictly  correct.  Some  species  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  a diumb 
on  the  anterior  members.  Such  are  the  species  of  Colobus,  Ateles 
and  Eriodes  Others,  such  as  the  Marmosets,  and  the  majori 
^ Lemurs,  are  taished  with  five  regular  b*do  «* 

have  the  thumb  opposable  except  in  the  posterior  limbs.  Whatever 

die  nlre  of  ^exceptions  may  be,  the  ^ 

number  of  hands  remains  sufficiently  marked  to  allow  us  to  retain 

__  a characteristic  of  the  order  of  Quadrumana. 

Therefore  the  Quadrumana  are  Mammalia  provided  with  four 

sss  -z  f 3S 

bellum,  and  it  presents,  in  the  highei  specie., . 

The  Quadrumana  inhabit  all  the  inter-tropical  zone  oI  ine1 

slightly  elevated  regions,  though  j ’ m of  Nevv  Grenada,  the 

chains  of  mountains,  such  as  the  Co  ■ t tpe  Gape  of 

Himalaya  and  Atlas  mountains,  and  Table  Mountain,  at  c 1 

G°°With  the  exception  of  some  savage  races>  derives^but 

the  Quadrumana  to  their  list  of  articles  of  food,  man 

little  benefit  from  them. 
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The  order  of  Quadrumana  comprises  two  sub-orders,  the 
Prosimidse  and  the  Simidse  ; the  former  contains  the  family  of  the 
Lemurs,  the  latter  the  two  families  of  the  Platyrrhines  and  the 
Catarrhines. 

Of  the  Lemurs,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  following  genera : — 
Ga/eopit/iecus. — The  Galeopithccus  volans  (Fig.  232)  was  for  a 


long  time,  and  is  still  by  some,  ranged  among  the  Cheiroptera 
which  we  have  already  studied.  It  is  one  of  those  transitional 
animals  that  we  so  frequently  find  when  studying  zoology  and 
which  appear  destined  to  link  together  the  principal  grooms  \so 
as  to  form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  extending  from  the  most  m’ner 
fect  to  the  most  perfect.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  animal 
assun.late  it  to  the  Quadrumana,  but  it  also  shows  its  relationship  to 
the  Cheiroptera  by  its  interdigital  membrane,  and  even  b a siStfS 
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degree  to  the  Insectivora  through  its  dental  system.  So  that  while 
it  approaches  the  Lemurs  in  the  form  of  its  head,  and  to  a certain 
extent  in  its  dentition,  it  is  allied  to  the  Bats  by  the  possession  of  a 
membrane  enveloping  it  laterally,  from  the  neck  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  which,  being  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  four  limbs, 
plays  the  part  of  a parachute,  permitting  the  creature  to  sustain  itself 
in  the  air  for  even  a longer  time  than  the  Flying  Squirrels.  This 
membrane  is  hairy,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body ; it  forms 
quite  a web  between  the  digits  ot  the  fore  and  hind  quarters,  which 
are  all  directed  the  same  way,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  pre- 
hension, The  nails  are  narrow,  sharp,  very  strong,  and  give  the 
animal  great  facilities  for  climbing  trees.  From  this  peculiarity, 
no  doubt,  the  name  of  Squirrel  Monkey— the  meaning  of  the  word 

Galeopithecus — has  been  derived.  , 

In  the  female,  the  mamnice  are  four  in  number,  placed  symme- 
trically on  each  side  of  the  chest,  although  but  seldom  more  than  one 

young  is  produced  at  a birth.  ...  . , . „ 

The  teeth  of  the  Galeopitheci  are  thirty-four  m number  : ten 
incisors,  four  canines,  and  twenty  molars.  They  have  two  incisors 
less  above  than  below  ; the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is 
therefore  eighteen.  The  molars  are  studded  with  points  like  those  ot 
the  Insectivora,  and  the  lower  incisors  present  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  are  directed  forward,  and  are  deeply  notched  at  their  summits. 

The  Galeopitheci  are  essentially  nocturnal ; they  conceal 
themselves  during  the  day  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of  forests,  and 
come  forth  at  evening  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  thcn  seen  moving 
actively  through  the  trees,  either  flying  or  climbing,  accordin  to  c 
cumstances  On  the  ground  they  are  not  so  embarrassed  as  might 
be^upposed,  for  they  fun  with  agility.  Their  flight  is  noiseless  j and 
although  certain  writers  assure  us  that  they  can  in  this  way  clear  a 
space  of  some  hundreds  of  yards,  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  they  but  rarely  attempt  such  an  expenment.  Insects 
constitute  the  staple  of  their  food,  but  they  are  fond  of  fruit,  and 

"“nX'toSsftifese  animals  suspend  themselves  by  their  Wnd 
paws  to  the  branches  of  trees,  like  Bats.  The  people  of  the  regions 
they  inhabit  choose  this  opportunity  for  capturing  them , and 
withstanding  the  disagreeable  odour  their  flesh  exha  c , 

Wit' xi'ere  areSUvoCspecies,  which  inhabit  the  Moluccas  the  Philippmej 
and  the  islands  of  Sunda,  and,  it  is  said,  some  par  s o 
Continent.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
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A WCA  “rS;~lhls  genus  contams  bat  a single  species,  the 
{C/nro;ys  Madag«scarunsis\  a native  of  Madagascar, 
wh  ch  Sonnerat  discovered  in  that  island  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Phis  singular  animal,  which  is  very  rare  was 

nameVof  AveA  * ^ ? Lhe  people  of  Madagascar,  and  the 

Aye  Aye,  given  to  it  by  Sonnerat,  was  due  to  the  excla- 


f *g-  233-— Aye- Aye  (Chiromj  s Maciagascariensis). 


tothe  fi"sfS0f  t*  iSland  Whe"  this  s,1°wed  it  to 

Chiromy  ^ among  **.  l>laCe  t0  assi«"  «* 

ist.es  this 

‘hows  so™  of  JeSbffi  t (pS-.  233) 

their  general  form,  the  Iona  bushv  tn, 'I  n 1 to  l|le  Squirrels  : it  has 

* ^ “°  Cani“  teeth'  oksesseT^f 
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• of  stronCT  incisors,  isolated  from  the  molars  by  a vacant  space, 

similar  to  the  gap  occurring  in  the  Squirrels  and  other  ammds 
similar  ro  e 1 , f -n^jpnt-ia  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
belonging  to  the  01  e ^ indicative  of  a voluminous 

mmmmm 

existence  of  only  two  maim  [emurs>  and  ought  definitely  to 

which  as sinulate  ^ Ay  . Quadlumana.  Such  is  the  opinion 

them,"  he  says  “ on  WJ-dt.  ^“^wTopsdclts.  They 

London.  a..  „mnnff  Prosimise  a well  marked 

t'Vip  true  Lemurs  constitute  amon0  , Old 

grou^  which  has  its  representatives  in alolou°.o 
World.  They  are  characterised  by  “ ™n=““ame  c’f  Fox-headed 
that  of  certain  carnivorous  received ; by  opposable 

Monkeys  which  some  of  P P ciallv  the  nail  on  the 

thumbs"  on  the  four  extremes  and  and  sharp, 

index  finger  of  the  hind-feet,  w 1 = Qther‘  digits.  Although 

and  singularly  contrasts  with  t considerable  intelligence, 

their  brain  is  but  little  developed,  they  have  co«  ^ J ^ 

and  are  susceptible  of  training.  ) though  some  species  are 

and  furnished  with  a short  “ '°?ge^  “ pfominent,  and  denote 
deprived  of  that  aPPen^ag  ‘ onm  COme  out  after  sunset. 

iUnnteus^aUuded'tc^thls  peculiark^in  devising^or  th^name^of 

Lemurs.  Of  the 

Lemurs  we  will  mention  the  following. 
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— Ihe  Ring-tailed  Lemur  [Lemur catta). 


[?ost  ^Pering  heads,'  Md^herefore^itls  to*  tf'emurs»  those  with  the 
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rank  for  size  between  the  Marten  and  the  Fox.  Their  fur  is  soft 
IZ  ’thick  and  their  tail  long  and  bushy.  They  live  m forests,  and 
feed  chiefly  on  fruits.  Their  movements  are  light  and  graceful  , 
lilt  vo ic/is  a low  or  loud  growl,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
t iel  • Tll„  female  has  only  one  at  a birth,  and  manifests  the 

emotions,  d he  female  ^omy  k concealed  beneath  her  body 

buried  in  her  thick  fur,  until  the  period  when  its  hair,  having  acquire 


Fig.  235 —White-footed  Lemur  (L.  albivtanus). 


vicisstodes.  WsuXit0" 

iB  TteS  sociable,  and  often  collect  i„»numero^ 

bands.  They  select  almost  maccessi  le  Pla  Fredt!ric  Cuvier 
readily  tamed,  and  even  reproduce  M ^ £ coldj  had  thriven 

studied  one  which,  althoug  > During  winter  it  drew  so 

during  nineteen  years  sojourn  in  Prance,  u s 
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near  the  fire  as  to  singe  its  moustachios,  and  held  its  hand  up  before 
its  face  like  a human  being. 

Modern  naturalists  reckon  no  fewer  than  ten  species  of  Lemur  • 
we  will  only  mention  the  best  known.  These  are:  the  Ruffled 
(/:  vartup<  whose  fur  is  varied  with  white  and  black  spots: 
e Ring-tailed  Lemur  (L.  cotta),  Fig.  234,  easily  recognisable  by  its 
tail  being  marked- with  alternate  white  rings;  the  Brown  Lemur 
Z.  rufus),  grey  above,  and  white  beneath,  and  the  under  parts  of 
the  extremities  of  a brown  colour;  the  Red  Lemur  (Z.  ruber)  very 


Fig.  2_j6.-  -Propithecus  lanigcr. 

f0/  the  briIliancy  of  its  colours — the  body  is  almost 
| !T  y ° „:1  fine,  rc,J’  *<=  muzzle,  hands,  breast,  belly  and  tailL 

on  Z^^s-ofthe 

fea  £ pvssa  sr 

^w)^ait^is^rony^adag^sScar°n^a'nS  ^ °"e  SpedeS  & 

» «»  as  the 

Man  of  the  Woods,  because  of  its  resemblance  SalT  ^ * the 
our  own  species.  When  standing 
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Naturally  of  a mild  temper,  it  readily  submits  to  captivity,  and  can 

^The  P.  diadema  (Fig.  237 ) fronJ  the  pre“cl['’“1by  Jllioai 

* i l-avr  ifc  tail  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  its  body,  l • 

by\So“oCret  varied  with  biwn.  A wide  collar  surrounds  its 


Fig.  237,—  Propithccus  {Propithccns  diadevta). 


face,  and  terminates  above  the  eyes  in  a kind  of  crown,  which  has 

given  it  the  name  of  the  Diadem  Pl0P'^e^^  f tbeir  long  tarsi 
* Tarsius. — The  Tarsiers  are  so  form,  they 

(foot-bones).  By  this  character,  an  y ^ j &head)  big  ears,  and 

greatly  resemble  the  Jerboas.  Y 1 shorter  than  the  others, 

the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hmd^fcet  shorter  ^ acute  daW> 

and  provided  with  a subulated  nail— that  ,c  10  g ^ one, 

as  in  the  Lemurs.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
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T.  spectrum , the  Spectre  Tarsier  (Fig.  238)  inhabits,  besides  Celebes, 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Banka.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of 
a Rat : its  movements  are  graceful,  but  slow.  It  feeds  on  insects. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a long  tail,  partly  nude,  which  terminates  in  a 


Fig.  238. — Tarsier  (Tarsias  spectrum). 


Silky  tuft.  Its  coat  is  reddish-coloured,  with  patches  of  °rey  and 
brown.  & 

Galago. — The  Galagos  have  much  affinity  to  the  Tarsiers.  Like 
these  Quadrumana,  they  have  a large  head,  the  ears  well  developed, 
and  the  tarsi  elevated,  though  to  a less  degree.  Their  tail  is  long 
and  well  furnished.  lhey  are  nearly  the  size  of  Squirrels,  whose 
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elegant  form  and  gracefulness  they  also  possess  They  inhabit  the 

« *>«  <*«*>  of  senega! 


<G.  Sejiegatensis).  the  Demidoff  Galago  (G.  Dmidoffi),  and  the  Bushy- 

tailed  Galago  (G.  viohoh •),  Fig.  239-  discovered  ill  Guiana, 

Perodicticus.-rite  P.  potto  m ‘40)  “ ®™™^  „ differs 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by ( Bosnia™,  a Dntth  trave  ^ ^ 

from  the  true  Galagos  in  its  tail,  which  a • h ssing  the 

which  arc  also  less  developed  “d  also  t0 

W JtXem,  thumb,  is  very  widely 
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separated  from  the  others.  This  animal  is  thick-set  in  figure,  and 
sluggish  in  movement ; in  size,  it  scarcely  equals  a domestic  Kitten. 

Stenops.  1 he  Loris  are  characterised  by  a slender  body,  medium- 
sized limbs,  shoit  hairy  ears,  and  particularly  by  the  complete 
absence  of  a tail.  Their  enormous  eyes,  with  narrow  transverse 
pupils,  denote  nocturnal  habits.  In  whatever  places  they  are  found 
whether  on  the  ground  or  on  trees,  they  move  with  a sluggishness 
which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sloth  Monkeys  They 
advance  with  extreme  circumspection.  Their  food  is  composed  of 
eggs,  insects,  and  fruits.  Their  size  is  that  of  a small  Squirrel, 
they  aie  sometimes  seen  in  European  menageries;  they  are  in- 


lig.  240. — Perodicticus  potto. 


.?bufSleatvdoMCaPl!Vity  With°Ut  Sl'fferi,,g'  Th* 

Only  three  species  of  Loris  are  known  : the  Slender  Loris  < 9 

^ mh,ab!tant  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  • 
the  Slow-paced  Lons  (S.  tardigradus ),  found  in  Bengal  Tava’ 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo  ; and  the  S.  Javanicus,  found  in  Tavag  J ’ 

nil  h£'  !Je  :an0US  Prosimise  that  we  have  passed  in  review 
all  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  Old  World  ; the  Marmosets 

on  the  contrary,  live  exclusively  in  the  New.  They  form  an  inter 
mediate  link  between  the  Lemurs  and  Monkeys.  Several  authors 
have  even  included  them  in  the  latter  family  although  ' £ ™ 
separated  from  it  by  some  peculiarities.  They  have  no  handc;  ^ tl  ^ 

aiogous^  to  those  of  the  Carnivora,  from  whence  the  name  of 
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Arctopithecfe,  or  Bear-handed  Monkeys,  was  given  to  them  by 
Etienne  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire.  They  have  a small  round  he^ 
and  their  brain  does  not  show  any  convolutions.  Iheir  nostrils  a 
pierced  laterally  in  the  substance  of  the  muzzle,  and  are  consequently 
wel^separated  U each  other.  The  muzzle  „ short  , *' ,^rs  arge 
and  hairy  The  teeth  are  thirty-two  m number,  and  the  molars  are 
furnished  with  points  very  like  those  which  distinguish  the  Insec- 
t vom  The  tail  is  long,  and  completely  covered  with  hair,  and 
the  fur  abundant  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  is  usually  of  an  agreeabl 

COl°The  Marmosets  are  widely  spread  in  Guiana 

f r £SS 

,kT7:Si.  little  aversion  to 

the  Quad — a,  a 

one  or  two,  the  temaies  ra  me  i • k appears  tliat  the 

mother  do°eT  noT  maniS  for  her  offspring  much  of  that  tender 
™£mde  so  touching  and  beautiful  in  o*er  arumg. 

A French  naturalist,  Audomn  has  ltkemse^ubn  ^ ^ 
Marmosets  in  captivity  to  observation,  a *•  1 

intelligence  is  not  remarkable.  Saint-Hilaire,  “has  assured 

“ Audouin,”  writes  Isidore  Geoffrey  ^intnuai  , Monkeys 

himself,  by  experiments  severa  times  rej u ^ ’ tkek  own  likeness, 
were  well  able  to  recognise  in  a pi  y ? f a Cat  and,  what 

but  that  of  another  animal.  has>the^  c|used  them  manifest 
is  yet  still  more  remarkable,  that  of  a 1 , Grasshopper 

dread  ; while  at  the  sight  of  any  if  to  seize  the 

or  a May  Bug,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  pict 

object  represented.  Marmosets  were  very 

“Audouin  has  also  remai  1 , t he v perfectly  recognised 

curious;  that  they  had  acute  vision;  that  they  puiecuy  «, 
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the  people  who  looked  after  them ; and,  lastly,  that  their  cries  varied 
considerably,  according  to  the  passions  that  animated  them.” 

A gentleman  who  resided  in  Brazil  for  several  years  always 
possessed  during  his  sojourn  there  several  Marmosets ; from  his 
experience,  he  states  that  they  very  soon  became  tame,  and  much 
attached  to  those  who  showed  them  attention,  preferring  to  sleep  in 
his  pockets  or  sleeve  to  retiring  to  their  nest.  “Their  graceful 


Fig.  241. -Common  Marmoset  {Iacchus  7ndg.tr is). 


mvrJf  ° !i1'SlyS  amu?ing>  as  they  never  were  mischievous.  With 
my  Cats  and  Parrots  they  were  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimirv 

S3  Stew  E Mftafr  jS 

much  as  the  appearance  of  a Snake,  and  sSlS  f f 

had  °,,e  broUght  “*»  my  reSdence  to 

less,  and  the  w4-b^on™raprSlnt^feSl,S-Iy  they  beclme  P°"'er- 
vue  uegone  expression  of  their  countenance  for  the 
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time  being  was  the  perfect  personification  of  utter  helplessness,  and 
even  after  the  object  of  their  dread  had  been  removed,  it  required 
the  lapse  of  many  hours  before  they  recovered  their  vivacity. 

At  present,  about  twenty  species  of  Marmosets  are  known,  and 
these  are  divided  into  sub-genera.  We  will  enumerate  the  principal 
species  of  Marmosets,  merely  remarking  that  some  among  them, 
which  are  in  almost  every  respect  alike,  are  probably  only  simple 
varieties  which  further  observation  may  reduce  to  a common  type. 

There  are,  first,  six  or  seven  species,  provided  with  tufts  of  w lute 
or  black  hair  at  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  among  which  are  the 
Common  Marmoset,  H.  (. Iacchus ) vulgaris  ( Fig^  241) ; the  Eared 
Marmoset  (H.  (/.)  aurita)-,  the  White-headed  Marmoset  (H. . J/.) 
pmicillaid)  ; and  the  Black-tufted  Marmoset  (If.  (/) . mdanum) 
Then  several  species  have  the  head  covered  with  long  hair  similar  to 
a mane,  and  again,  other  species  have  the  hair  quite  close  and  short. 


The  Monkeys.— With  the  Monkeys  we  begin  the  study  of  the 
higher  Quadrumana— those  which  have  various  points  of  resemblan 
to  man  in  their  conformation.  We  have  already  mentioned,  m 
speaking  of  the  general  features  of  this  order,  the  principal  charac- 
teristics^ in  which  Monkeys  approach  the  human  species.  We  now 

complete  these  by  saying  that  their  dental  system  consisted oMlmty- 
two  or  thirty-six  teeth,  that  their  nails  are  flattened,  like  those  o 
mqn  and  that  they  have  two  pectoral  mammae. 

^ The  dimensions  of  the  tail,  and  the  part  it  PlaYs>  v^ry  c^sid^ 

535  fSJSKttS 

species  of  Macacus  it  is  a scarcely  visible  rudiment,  an  y 

Sh°The  ^ercopititeci  and  all  the  American  Monkeys  tove  o^a  the 

spring  fr  om  one  iL“o  anote"*^' organ  in  the  American  Monkey 

occasionally  becomes  a real  instrument  of  Pre^n^?<*  th/animal 
property  of  firmly  twisting  round  the  objects  on  which 

throws  it.  . , . , , o-ift  of  imitation : their 

Monkeys  possess  in  a nigh  ctc&iee  tne  & . . qqiey 

cases  is  taken  for 
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the  result  of  intelligence,  is  only  the  result  ol  their  powers  of  imita- 
tion. 

Female  Monkeys  have  only  one  offspring  at  a time — very  rarely 
two.  During  the  whole  period  of  suckling,  they  evince  the  liveliest 
tenderness  for  their  progeny ; but  after  weaning,  and  when  the  young 
are  capable  of  attending  to  their  own  wants,  they  can  reckon  no 
longer  on  maternal  assistance  ; they  then  separate  from  their  parents, 
and  adopt  an  independent  life. 

The  senses  of  the  Monkeys  are  highly  developed  : that  of  touch  is 
very  perfect,  and  hearing,  as  well  as  sight,  are  usually  good. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existence  of  these  Quadrumana,  in  a 
wild  state,  is  passed  on  trees  : it  is  only  there  that  they  can  display, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  astonishing  faculties  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  at  times  on  eggs  and 
insects. 


There  is  an  inconceivable  vivacity  in  their  movements,  and  their 
activity  is  centered  on  twenty  different  objects  in  a minute.  But 
nothing  can  be  said  in  this  respect  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  those 
people  who  have  observed  them  in  their  great  cage  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris,  or  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London.. 

Some  species  of  Monkeys  vary  considerably  with  age,  both  in 
regard  to  their  figure  (principally  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium  and 
face)  and  their  colour ; and,  until  lately,  it  was  imagined  in  several 
cases  that  the  old  and  young  of  the  same  species  belonged  to 
different  races.  This  diversity  in  appearance  in  the  same  individual, 
according  to  the  successive  phases  of  its  existence,  has  given  rise  to 
many  errors  in  their  scientific  nomenclature. 


Cuvier  and  the  naturalists  of  his  time  believed  that  Monkeys 
did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  ages  of  our  globe.  It  was  only  in  1837 
that  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  were  found  in  the  deep  strata  of  the 
earth.  This  discovery,  made  by  M.  Lartet  in  the  soil  of  Sansan, 
near  Auch  (Gers),  of  fossil  Monkeys  belonging  to  a species  of 
Gibbon,  dispelled  these  conjectures,  and  proved  that  Monkeys  were 
in  existence  at  least  in  the  Tertiary  period. 

The  family  of  Monkeys  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions  based 
on  well-defined  characters — the  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  and 
those  of  the  New.  It  is  to  Buffon  that  the  honour  is  due  of  having 
made  this  distinction,  which  has  been  from  day  to  day  better  justified 
by  the  progress  of  zoology. 

None  of  the  American  species  are  represented  in  the  Old  World 
and  vice  versa;  this  is  an  incontestable  fact,  which  it  is  essential  to 
recollect  m studying  the  history  of  Monkeys. 
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We  will  first  examine  the  Monkeys  of  the  New  World,  whose 
position  comes  naturally  after  that  of  the  Marmosets. 


MONKEYS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

The  American  Monkeys  have  the  nostrils  opening  laterally,  and 
separated  by  a wide  interval,  like  the  Marmosets,  d heir  teeth  are, 
when  we  exclude  the  Marmosets,  thirty-six  m number,  and  they 
always  include  three  pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw  ; the  number  of 
milk-teeth  is  constantly  twenty-four.  We  have  already  stated  that  all 


pig.  242.— Ursine  Howlers  ( Mycctes  ursinns). 


these  Mammalia  have  the  tail  more  or  less  long.  We  must  acid, 
in  order  to  describe  them  more  fully,  that  they  are  slim  and  elegant 
in  form,  that  in  youth  they  show  themselves  to  be  full  of  grace  and 
gentleness,  and  that  age  does  not  modify  these  qualities. 

The  American  Monkeys  are  divided  into  two  sections,  accordn  g 
as  they  possess  a prehensile  or  non-prehensile  tail. 


Monkeys  with  Prehensile  Tails.— The  tribe  of  Monkeys 
with  prehensile  tails  includes  the  genera  Mycetes,  Lagothrix,  Enodes, 
Ateles,  and  Cebus. 

Mycetes. — The  Howlers,  called  also  Stentors  and  Alouates  (1  g- 
242)  owe  their  name  to  the  hoarse,  deep-volumed  cries  they  utter  at 
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various  periods  during  the  day.  Scarcely  two  feet  in  height,  these 
Monkeys  have  the  most  powerful  voices  of  any  known  animal. 
When  gathered  in  troops  they  make  the  great  forests  re-echo  again 
with  their  sonorous  noise,  and  produce  a tumult  that  carries  terror 
into  the  soul  of  the  bravest.  The  traveller  who  for  the  first  time 
traverses  such  forests,  expects  every  moment  to  see  a band  of 
howling  demons  . dancing  an  infernal  saraband.  But  soon  the 
hubbub  ceases,  and  nature,  lately  so  troubled,  regains  her  usual 
stillness. 


It  is  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  sometimes  also  at  the  approach 
of  storms,  that  the  Howling  Monkeys  lend  to  the  echoes  their  dis- 
cordant voices.  The  traveller  Azara  compares  their  clamour  to  the 
creaking  of  a great  multitude  of  carts  with  badly-greased  axle-trees  ; 
others  have  assimilated  it  to  the  rolling  of  a drum.  However  correct 
this  simile  may  be,  it  is  certain  there  is  something  extremely  un- 
natural about  their  cries.  Investigation  has  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  strange  physiological  phenomenon.  The  hyoid  bone  (the  bony 
ring  suppoiting  the  larynx)  in  the  Howling  Monkey  is  of  an  immense 
size ; it  is  hollow,  and  forms  a kind  of  drum  with  thin  elastic  walls 
which  greatly  increases  the  intensity  of  the  sounds.  This  bone 
occupies  an  enormous  space  between  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  beneath  it  constitutes  a voluminous  prominence  which 
is  hidden  by  a thick  beard. 


With  the  Howling  Monkeys,  the  tail  is  very  long,  and  eminently 
prehensile.  It  is  hairless  on  its  lower  surface  towards  its  terminal 
portion,  and  to  this  circumstance  owes  its  great  sensibility.  It  is,  in 
reality,  a fifth  hand,  which  the  animal  employs  with  surprising  address 
either  for  suspending  itself  from  the  branches  of  trees,  cr  to  gather 
fruits  and  carry  them  to  its  mouth. 

Tlie  grasping  power  of  this  tail  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
following  trait.  The  Howling  Monkey  often  darts  from  a great 
height,  and  suddenly  stops  in  the  middle  of  its  fall  by  twisting  its 
tail  around  some  isolated  branch;  it  thus  balances  itself  in  this 
position  for  some  seconds,  and  then  taking  a new  spring  it  carries 
itself  to  a neighbouring  limb.  Sometimes  one  of  these ’Monkeys 
shot  dead,  remains  suspended  by  the  tail,  and  thus  disappoints  the 
hunter  in  search  of  its  flesh  or  fur.  1 1 


The  Howlers  are  dull  and  ferocious,  when  placed  in  confinement 
they  lose  their  voice,  decline,  and  die.  In  a wild  state  they  con 

whols"  intrusf  dban>lS’  Tlf  the  IeadershiP  of  an  experienced  male, 
safety  Al  i o i ? f arrangements  relative  to  the  general 
safety.  Although  timid,  they  readily  allow  themselves  to  be 
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approached ; but  if  they  discover  any  hostile  intention,  they  flee 

with  rapidity  from  the  intruder.  r , , . . 

Certain  authors  have  asserted  that  the  females  of  the  Mycetes 
are  devoid  of  maternal  sentiment,  and  that  they  abandon  their  young 
in  order  to  fly  more  quickly  if  menaced  by  danger.  Nevertheless, 
all  travellers  do  not  think  so.  Spix  was  witness  to  a touching 
incident  to  the  contrary.  He  had  mortally  wounded  a female,  w ho 
carried  her  progeny  on  her  back.  Ihe  poor  parent  fell  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  the  young  one  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  with 
her  had  not  she,  collecting  all  her  strength,  and  desperate  in  her 
anxiety  and  tenderness,  thrown  it  with  a fast-failing  arm,  on  to  a high 
branch,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  preserving  it  from  the  unhappy 

fate  which  befell  herself.  , j 11 

Four  or  five  species  of  Howling  Monkeys  are  known,  and  all 

are  natives  of  Columbia,  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  1 aiaguay. 

They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  such  as 

the  Orinoco,  the  Magdalena,  &c.  _ . . ,, 

La-o-othrix. — The  Lagothrixes  (Hair-tailed  Monkeys)  are  smaller 
and  not  so  robust  as  the  Howlers;  they  have  also  a feebler  voice. 
They  live  in  troops  in  the  forests  of  Columbia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and 
are  very  gentle,  intelligent,  and  easily  tamed ; it  is  even  said  that 
they  are  capable  of  affection  for  the  person  who  is  kind  to  them. 
They  have  a soft  coat,  and  stand  well  on  their  hind-legs  . 

Eriodes.- The  Eriodes  are  distinguished  from  the  other  American 
Monkevs  by  their  nostrils,  which  are  less  apart  than  in  the  majori  y, 
by  the  Absence  or  rudimentary  state  of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior 
extremities,  and  by  their  nails,  which  are  compressed  and  sharp  like 
claws  Their  habits  are  little  known  ; all  that  is  certain  about  them 
betas  thit  they  live  in  bands,  and  that  them 
are  heard  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  three  species  exi.  , 

' tl"  A.eles,  as  with  the  Eriodes,  the  anterior  thumb 

does  not  exist,  or,  which  is  very  rare,  it  is  represented  as  a simple 
fubercle  without  any  nail.  It  is  this  character  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  genus  Ateles  (from  the  Greek  are^s),  meaning  imperfect 
or  incomplete  Their  nostrils  are  altogether  lateral,  and  their  nails 
semi-cvlindrical  as  in  nearly  all  the  Monkeys.  In  addition,  their 
hair  is  long  and  silky,  while  that  of  the  Eriodes  is  short  ^^woo  y 
The  species  of  Ateles  (Fig.  243)  are  recognisable  by  the  excessne 
length  and  slenderness  of  their  limbs,  which  m ^ addition  to  their  slo 
rt  measured  gait,  have  procured  for  them  the  denomination  of  Spider 
Soakers!  iT  the  Monkeys  of  the  three  precedmg  genera,  they 
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Fig.  243. — Group  of  Spicier  Monkeys. 


have  the  tail  very  much  developed,  and  callous  at  the  point.  With 
it  they  seize  and  carry  towards  them  objects  placed  behind  them 
without  making  the  slightest  bodily  movement,  and  without  the  eyes 
co-operating  in  any  way  in  this  action.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire 
declares,  however,  that  he  has  never  seen  these  animals  using  their 
tail  to  carry  food  to  their  mouth,  as  some  travellers  assert. 
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Dampierre  and  Dacosta  relate  that,  to  clear  a river  or  to  pass 
from  one  tree  to  another,  the  Ateles  hook  on  to  each  other  by 
the  tails,  and  thus  form  a long  chain,  to  which  they  give  an  oscillating 
movement  towards  the  place  they  wish  to  reach,  until  at  last  the  end 
of  the  file  is  in  a position  to  gain  it.  The  animal  at  the  lower 
end  being  fixed,  the  one  at  the  other  extremity  lets  go  his  hold, 

and  thus  all  gain  the  desired  side.  . 

The  Spider  Monkeys  live  in  troops,  and  feed  on  insects  which 
they  pursue  on  the  trees.  They  occasionally  descend  to  the  ground, 
to  search  for  small  fish  and  mollusks,  which  they  find  in  the  mud  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  which  they  add  to  their  food.  Some 
writers  even  assert  that  they  venture  on  to  the  beds  of  rivers  when 
the  waters  are  low,  to  capture  Oysters  and  other  bivalves,  which  they 
know  how  to  open  with  great  adroitness.  They  are  naturally  gentle 
and  timid,  but  they  acclimatise  with  difficulty  in  Europe.  W hen 
they  do  not  perish  during  the  voyage  they  die  soon  after  their  arrival 
and  most  frequently  from  the  effects  of  cold.  Their  voice  is  soft  and 

sweet,  like  the  notes  of  a flute.  . , , .. 

About  a dozen  species  of  Ateles  are  known,  and  these  inhabi 
Guiana,  Brazil.  Peru,  and  Columbia.  They  are  very  plentiful  m the 
forests  bordering  on  the  rivers  Amazon,  Santiago,  Orinoco,  Magda- 
lena, &c.  Fig.  244  depicts  a scene  that  not  unfrequently  occurs— 
a descent  of  a tribe  of  Monkeys  upon  a plantation. 

Cebus. — The  Sapajous  mark  the  limit  of  the  Monkeys  with  p - 
hensile  tails;  they  only  possess  in  a feeble  degree  the  long  tail 
so  characteristic  of  this  tribe.  With  them,  in  fact,  the  tail  is  unpro- 
vided with  any  real  callosity,  and  is  only  prehensile  at  its  ten 
nation  Nevertheless,  this  organ  is  still  somewhat  developed,  and 
contributes  to  the  steadiness  as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  the  amnia  s 

m°  The  Sapajous  are  smaller,  but  not  so  slim,  as  the  Spider  Monkeys. 
They  live  in  bands  in  the  forests  of  Columbia,  Peru,  Guiana  bra  , 
and  Paraguay,  usually  keeping  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  trees. 
They  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  worms,  mollusks,  eggs,  and  even  sma 
birds.  Several  species  of  Carnivora  and  Serpents  persecute  hem'ii- 
cessantly ; the  latter  more  particularly  inspire  them  with  terrible  fear. 

The^Sapajous  possess  an  unequalled  amount  of  agility  and  petu- 
lance, and  are  capricious  to  excess.  At  the  same  tune  they  are  v y 
intelligent,  very  gentle,  and  very  familiar  and  disposed  to  be  affec- 
tionate towards  those  who  take  an  interest  in  them,  d hus  it  that 
they  are  in  demand  in  all  civilised  countries;  in  the  hands  of  mounte- 
banks and  wandering  musicians  they  become  objects  of  amusement  ta 


/ 
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the  multitude.  They  are  trained  to  a great  number  of  exercises, 
serious  or  burlesque,  which  they  execute  with  imperturbable  coolness 
and  comical  gravity. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  voice  of  the  Sapajous  is  soft, 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Spider  Monkeys ; but  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  either  anger  or  pleasure,  it  is  the  reverse. 
When  teased,  it  emits  a kind  of  plaintive  wailing,  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  Weeper  Monkey.  They  have  also  been  designated 
Musk  Monkeys,  in  consequence  of  the  musky  odour  they  exhale. 


Fig.  245. — The  Sai  .( Celns  capuchins). 


With  regard  to  the  denomination  of  Sajou,  which  is  sometimes 
employed,  it  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  Sapajou. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  species  of  Sapajous, 
for  there  exists  an  immense  variety  of  them,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  two 
individuals  which  are  exactly  alike.  Naturalists  are,  therefore,  greatly 
divided  on  this  point,  some  taking  for  distinct  species  what  others 
will  only  admit  to  be  varieties.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire  has 
described  fourteen  species  of  Sapajous,  divided  into  special  groups, 
according  to  their  having  the  hair  on  the  head  lying  smoothly, 
disposed  like  a brush,  or  standing  on  end,  erect  like  a plume, 
or  arranged  in  a circular  tuft.  The  most  common  species  are  the 
Brown  Sapajou  ( C.  faiuellus ),  and  the  Sai  (C.  capucinus ),  Fig.  245. 
In  Paraguay  an  Albino  of  this  latter  species  is  found  ; it  is  a nocturnal 
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animal,  which  is  said  to  cry  in  the  most  lugubrious  manner  during 
starry  or  moonlit  nights. 

Monkeys  with  Non-Prehensile  Tails. — To  the  group  of 
Monkeys  with  non-prehensile  tails  belong  the  genera  Callithrix. 

Callithrix. — The  species  of  this  genus  called  Chrysothrix,  Nycti- 
pithecus,  &c.  &c.,  are  nearly  the  same  size  as  Squirrels ; their  fur  is 
abundant,  and  their  tail  long  and  very  hairy.  They  are  nocturnal 


Fig  246-Collared  Squirrel  Monkey  ( Callithrix  iorqnaUi). 


i 11iri  on  trees  or  in  brushwood,  feeding 
,r  crepuscular  „ll  of  vivacity  and  gentleness,  and 

chiefly  on  insects.  1 hey  are  n intelligence  is  only 

readily  adapt  themselves  natives  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 

if  a medium  standard.  ^ *ie>  are  < M 1.  tr  torouata), 

One  pretty  species,  the  Collared  Sqm  el  Monkey JC  m ' h 

Fig.  246,  is  remarkable  for  a thick  white  beaid,  wmc 

strongly  with  the  deep  brown  of  the  coat.  quick-moving 

Chrysothrix.- These  Squirrel  “g ^ Squirrels  in 

animals  with  a sprightly  countenance  and  no  uni  ke  t q ^ ^ 

character  and  size,  as  their  name  N^STmal,  like  the  pre- 

L sanfe  fashion,  loving  ,0  seclude 
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themselves  in  coppices  and  in  well-wooded  localities;  they  even 
occasionally  inhabit  holes  in  rocks.  They  are  carnivorous,  for  they 
eagerly  pursue  not  only  small  birds,  but  also  certain  species  of 
Mammals.  Guiana  and  Brazil  are  their  native  country.  Buffon 
has  justly  declared  that  these  are  the  prettiest  and  most  charming 
of  all  the  Monkeys ; they  are  much  sought  after,  but  as  they  are 
very  rare,  few  of  them  are  seen  in  Europe.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  only  species  of  this  genus 
( C.  sciurea ) : — 

“ Its  physiognomy  is  that  of  a child  ; it  has  the  same  expression 
of  innocence,  sometimes  the  same  sly  smile,  and  always  the  same 
rapidity  of  transition  from  joy  to  sorrow;  it  feels  disappointment  very 
acutely,  and  testifies  it  by  crying.  Its  eyes  become  bedewed  with 
tears,  when  it  is  vexed  or  frightened.  It  is  prized  by  the  natives  for 
its  beauty,  its  amiable  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  its  disposi- 
tion. Its  activity  is  astonishing,  though  its  movements  are  always 
full  of  grace.  It  is  incessantly  occupied  in  play,  jumping,  and 
catching  insects,  especially  spiders,  which  it  prefers  to  all  kinds  of 
food.” 

Humboldt  informs  us  that  this  Squirrel  Monkey  listens  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  people  who  ask  it  questions,  and  that  it  even 
stretches  out  its  hands  towards  their  lips,  as  if  to  catch  the  words  that 
escape  from  them. 

Nyctipithecus. — -The  name  given  by  Fr.  Cuvier  and  by  Spix  to 
this  genus  indicate  the  essentially  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits 
of  the  species.  These  little  Monkeys  sleep  all  the  day,  either  in  the 
cavities  of  trees  or  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  foliage,  and  it  is  only 
towards  sunset  they  come  forth.  Their  eyes  are  very  large  and 
luminous  in  the  dark.  Humboldt  says  that  these  Monkeys  are 
monogamous,  and  always  live  in  couples;  but  Spix  assures  us  they  go 
together  in  bands.  They  subsist  on  insects  and  small  birds.  Their 
voice  is  powerful,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  resembles  that  of 
the  Jaguar.  The  best  known  species,  the  Douroucouli  ( Nyctipithecus 
trivirgatus ),  takes  its  name  from  the  cry  it  emits  during  the  night, 
when  hunting  in  the  woods.  They  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

Pithecus. — The  Sakis  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Sapajous ; 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  non-prehensile  tail' 
which  is  covered  with  long  and  very  bushy  hair,  a circumstance  which 
causes  them  to  be  called  Fox-tailed  Monkeys.  They  inhabit  thickets, 
solitary  or  in  troops,  and  are  more  crepuscular  than  nocturnal.  They 
only  leave  their  retreats  in  the  morning  and  evening,  spending  the 
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remainder  of  the  time  in  sleep.  They  live  on  fruits  and  insects,  and 
are  very  partial  to  honey,  which  makes  them  anxiously  search 
for  the  hives  of  wild  bees.  The  Sapajous.  who  are  aware  of  this 
weakness,  follow  them  at  a distance,  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
to  rob  them  ©f  their  booty.  As  soon  as  the  Sakis  sit  down  to  eat 
the  honey  they  have  discovered  the  Sapajous,  profiting  by  their 
physical  superiority,  spring  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight  ■ after 
which  they  enjoy  the  booty  which  they  have  obtained  at  so  little 
expense.  With  these  animals,  as  with  mankind,  there  are  always 


Fig.  247. — Bearded  Saki  ( Pithccia  satanas). 


those  who  take  the  chestnuts  from  the  tire  that  were  meant  foi 

The  Sakis  are  generally  gentle,  but  excessively  timid,  and  for  this 
reason  are  difficult  to  tame,  though  they  are  not  destitute  ot  inte  1- 
gence.  They  manifest  great  solicitude  for  their  young,  and  both 
male  and  female  carefully  occupy  themselves  in  rearing  them.  11 
after  a certain  time  they  chase  them  away,  and  make  them  piovite 


for  themselves.  . , ....  . . 

Among  the  Sakis,  some  are  endowed  with  a plentitul  beard  am. 

a thick  head  of  hair,  which  falls  over  their  forehead.  These  orna- 
ments contribute  not  a little  in  giving  their  physiognomy  a cross  an 
repulsive  aspect.  Of  the  species  we  may  mention  the  Bearded  . aki 
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(Fig.  247),  the  Hairy  Saki,  and  the  Capuchin  Saki.  All  these  animals 
are  indigenous  to  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  to  Columbia. 

Humboldt  states  that  the  Bearded  Saki  takes  the  most  minute 
precautions  not  to  wet  its  beard.  When  it  is  thirsty  it  seats  itself 


Fig.  248. — The  Brachyurus  {Brachyurus  melanocrpha l us). 


by  the  side  of  a stream,  and  scooping  up  the  water  in  the  hollow  of 
its  hand,  carries  it  to  its  mouth,  .repeating  these  movements  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  quench  thirst,  but  without  ever  wetting  or 
rumpling  its  valued  chin  appendage. 

Brachyurus . — These  Monkeys  are  remarkable  for  the  baldness 
of  their  head,  and  their  prominent  forehead.  A curious  feature 
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observed  in  them  is,  that  though  their  tail  is  very  short,  it  is  so  very 
bushy  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a ball.  The  Brachyures  walk 
very  well  on  their  hind  paws.  The  Indians  hunt  them  for  their  flesh, 
which  is  tender.  They  are  met  with  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  B.  melanocephalus 
(Fig.  248)  is  met  with  in  New  Granada  and  Ecuador. 


MONKEYS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

These  Monkeys  have  the  nostrils  terminal  and  separated  by  a 
very  thin  septum.  Nearly  all  the  species  have  cheek-pouches  and 
callosities. 

The  callosities  are  those  salient,  nude,  and  hard  parts  which  exist 
at  the  posterior  portion  of  their  body,  and  on  which  they  rest  when 
sitting.  The  cheek-pouches,  in  which  they  place  their  food  for  safety, 
are  placed  between  the  cheeks  and  the  jaws. 

An  inspection  of  the  jaws  also  discloses  a very  important  pecu- 
liarity : all  the  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  have  the  dental  formula 
of  man,  namely,  eight  incisors,  four  canines,  and  twenty  molars, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  jaws ; in  addition,  they  have,  in 
youth,  twenty  milk-teeth,  like  a child.  Their  tail  is  occasionally 
long  but  more  frequently  short  or  absent,  and  never  prehensile. 
Their  nails  are  flat-shaped,  and.  differ  but  little  from  our  own 
In  a word,  their  physical  organisation,  their  mode  of  progression,  and 
their  intelligence,  place  them  next  to  man,  and  theretoie  give  them 

first  rank  in  the  animal  hierarchy. 

Cynocephalus.— The  Cynocephali  (Dog-headed  Monkeys— kvw 
ku„o's  Dog ; KvpiKti,  head)  are  so  named  in  consequence  of  the  elongated 
shape  of  their  muzzles.  They  are  large-sized  animals,  ungainly  m 
shape,  and  possessed  of  great  vigour.  These  various  advantages, 
joined  to  their  naturally  brutal  and  ferocious  disposition,  make  them 
dangerous  to  man,  especially  when  full  grown.  1 hey  have  the 
supia-orbital  arch  largely  developed,  deep  cheek-pouches,  and  all 
the  limbs  nearly  of  the  same  length.  Their  hands  are  well  formed, 
and  all  four  are  provided  with  an  opposable  thumb.  In  general  the 
coat  is  long  and  woolly,  principally  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
The  callosities,  as  well  as  their  face,  are  often  tinted  with  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  Their  senses  are. highly  developed;  that  of  smell 

1S  *We  have  Already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  skulls  of  the 
Old  World  Monkeys  are  capable  of  becoming  altered  to  a considerab  e 
degree  as  age  advances.  The  Cynocephali  afford  us  an  admirable 
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example  in  this  respect;  and  as  they  approach  maturity  of  existence, 
their  early  good  qualities,  their  relative  gentleness  and  intelligence,  are 
changed  into  savageness  and  brutality.  In  all  their  desires  they  then 


Fig.  249. — A Mountain  ol  Baboons. 


evince  an  incredible  degree  of  violence  and  impetuousness,  manifest- 
ing their  appetites  by  the  most  revolting  acts  and  gestures.  At  this 
period  of  their  life  they  are  really  formidable;  for  their  upper  canine 
teeth  become  transformed  into  long  sharp  tusks,  which  they  use  with 
such  adroitness  as  to  produce  with  them  serious  wounds.  The  dread 
they  inspire  in  the  countries  they  inhabit  is  such,  that  the  natives 
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will  often  permit  their  gardens  to  be  ravaged  by  them,  in  preference 
to  running  the  danger  of  a conflict. 

The  Cynocephali  or  Baboons  almost  exclusively  inhabit  Africa,  a 
single  species  only  (C.  niger)  being  found  in  Asia.  They  live  either 
in  forests,  or  low  mountainous  rocky  localities,  and  subsist  on  fruits 
and  insects.  In  captivity  they  are  almost  omnivorous. 

The  Cynocephali  are  sometimes  found  in  innumerable  bands  in 
Senegal.  M.  Mage,  in  his  “ Voyage  dans  la  S'en'egambie”  published 
in  1868,  reports  the  following  : — 

“ We  had  remarked  that  the  mountains  on  the  left  shore  sloping 
down  towards  the  river  (the  Senegal)  were  terraced  at  intervals.  On 
reaching  here  we  found  every  landing-place  literally  covered  with 
Monkeys,  in  parts  crowded  one  against  another ; and  as  we  passed, 
they  saluted  us  with  incredible  gambols  and  furious  barkings.  In 
stating  that  this  meeting-place  did  not  contain  less  than  six  thousand 
Cynocephali  I believe  I am  not  exaggerating.”  * (Fig.  249.) 

' The  Mandrill  (C.  mormon ) is  characterised  in  the  first  place  by 
a very  short  tail,  and  in  the  second  by  deep  wrinkles  on  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  which  are  more  or  less  brilliantly  coloured.  Indeed,  the 
Mandrill  (Fig.  250)  is  one  of  the  Cynocephali  whose  colours  are  the 
brightest.  It  has  the  face  streaked  with  brilliant  red,  blue,  and  black 
bands.  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  of  a bright  red,  mixed  with 
blue,  and  very  peculiar  in  appearance.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
diverse  colourations  are  not  permanent,  but  disappear  when  the  animal 

is  in  bad  health.  . . 

The  Mandril],  when  old,  is  vindictive  and  malicious.  Even  when 
taken  young,  and  supposed  to  be  tame,  it  should  never  be  trusted, 
more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  females.  Captivity  does  not  in  any 
way  tone  down  the  violence  of  its  character.  ^ 

In  the  work  entitled  “ La  Menagerie  du  Museum ,”  which  was 
published  by  Cuvier,  concurrently  with  Lacepede  and  Etienne 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  first  of  these  authors  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting details  of  the  habits  of  the  Mandrill.  He  states  that  tie 
sight  of  certain  women,  principally  young  ones,  endowed  it  with  fits 
of  veritable  madness.  “ It  recognised  them,’  he  says,  “in  a crowc  > 
and  called  them  by  voice  and  gesture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  it  had  been  at  liberty  it  would  have  done  them  harm. 

Among  these  animals  there  are  some  which  preseive  their 
docility  for  a long  time.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  one 
which  Mr.  Cross  exhibited  in  London,  and  which,  in  consequence 


* “ Le  Tour  du  Monde,"  1868,  1st  half  year,  p.  20. 
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of  its  intelligence,  acquired  considerable  reputation.  This  Monkey, 
named  Happy  Jerry,  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  a carriage, 
drank  porter  out  of  a pewter  pot,  and  smoked  a pipe  with  all  be- 
coming gravity 


Fig.  250. — Mandrills  (C.  mormon). 

The  Drill  (C.  leucophceus)  much  resembles  the  preceding;  it  is 
only  distinguished  from  it  by  its  face  being  completely  black,  and  a 
slight  difference  in  the  colour  of  its  fur.  It  also  inhabits  Guinea. 

The  Baboon  (C.  babouin),  Fig.  251,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyytians,  on  whose  monuments  it  often  appears.  It  symbolised  the 
god  Thoth,  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
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held  in  great  veneration.  Numerous  irrnmmies  of  this  animal  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  burial-places. 

At  the  present  time  they  make  a less  noble  figure  in  society.  The 


Fig.  252. — The  Guinea  Baboon  (Cynocephalus  sphinx). 


Orientals  train  it  to  perform  various  tricks,  and  exhibit  it  in  public. 
It  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and  Arabia. 

The  Chacma  ( C.  porcarius)  exclusively  belongs  to  South  Africa. 
It  is  more  particularly  met  with  on  Table  Mountain,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Capeto"vvn,  and  on  the  Draakenberg  Tange.  Troops 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  individuals  frequent  the  ravines  and 
often  enter  cultivated  grounds,  where  they  commit  the  greatest 
damage,  especially  during  harvest.  Kolbe  relates  that  the  Chacma 
has  sometimes  the  audacity  to  steal  from  a traveller  his  provisions, 
and,  after  getting  a safe  distance  with  them,  impudently  mocks  by 
grimaces  the  unfortunate  individual  it  has  robbed. 

The  Chacma  is  vindictive ; but  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gent d may  be  when  taken  young  tamed  to  some  extent,  and  made 
useful.  1 he  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  employ  it  to  watch  their  houses, 
a task  which  it  performs  with  the  greatest  vigilance.  It  is  also  em- 
p oyed,  like  trained  Dogs,  to  find  roots  or  even  water ; it  can  be  made 
to  blow  the  fire  of  a forge,  or  drive  a pair  of  oxen  attached  to  a plough 
or  conveyance  This  animal  has  so  acute  a power  of  smell,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  it  by  poison. 

lhe  GuilJea-_  Baboon  (C.  sphinx ),  Fig.  252,  is  the  best  known  of 
the  Cynocephah,  and  is  that  which  we  most  frequently  see  in 

mitimfin  menfi^enes-  J,  is,  veiT  intelligent  and  gentle,  easily  sub- 
mitting to  confinement  and  domestication.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  a 
gourmand  in  taste  ; this  circumstance  allows  it  to  be  easily  captured 

with  ZSrn  tlOU  0r-ltS  pr0geny’  and  keePs  011  the  best  terms 

th  its  companions  m captivity.  It  rarely  remains  at  rest : its  desire 

oTitXahh13  T°t  P°We?ul  that  \t  can  only  be  confined  at  the  expense 
ot  its  health.  It  is  met  with  in  West  Africa. 

ver/wrin^  T?SOt  {I  Sylvanus)>  Jig'  253,  has  been  known  for  a 
veiy  long  time.  The  ancients  named  it  Pithecus  UleVKOS).  Strabo 

J1  mentioned  it.  It  was  from  its  skeleton  that  Galen 

Rome  AraDedi7?hySTn  n °f  , Pergamos’  and  who  flourished  at 
h JJ  a ?'  7 ,r  '\der  the  LniPeror  Marcus  Aurelius,  composed 

* P' T 3my. 0f  M,an-”  At  that  and  indeed  up  Tlhe 

Sy ttS  e''a’  ‘he  diss,ectio11  human  bodies  was 

beuy/en  the  Son 

Sf  “ S sis 

fCed  during  a long  period  for  the  requirements  of  sm-o-P,-,  J 
SS  SnSSS  had  descdbed 

structure  of  the  Monkey,  whatever  may  be  said  to  tiJ  rn  ^ 
bu,  little  different  from  that  of  man ; aSd/secondy.  ft  TSm 
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truth,  however  clear  and  simple  it  may  be,  which  wiil  not  find  its 

0)3 ?Th e'1  M ago ts 1 nduib h ^ regions  of  North  Africa,  principally 

Algeria  and  Morocco.  They  live  in  numerous  bands  on  the  wooded 


Fig.  253. — Magots  (Ihuus  sylvanus). 


mountains  which  intersect  these  countries  ; 

^'as  -itteCS 
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wall  of  the  inclosure  to  a certain  part  of  the  garden,  passing  the  plunder 
from  one  to  another,  as  soon  as  collected  by  the  most  venturous. 
Two  or  three  vedettes,  placed  on  an  elevated  spot,  keep  a look-out 


254*  Rhesus  (Macacits  eryihrceus). 


m the  neighbourhood.  At  the  least  sign  of  danger  they  give  a cry  of 
alarm,  when  the  whole  band  quickly  decamp. 

nnJhpff  ^ f°Und  ,'n  .ETP.’  0,1  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  but  their 
j-i  fiere  .ls  ve!y  1 m 1 tecl;  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 

esraned  h?™'ndw\duah  wh’ch  had  been  imported  from  Africa  and 
escaped  from  captivity.  Some  authors,  however,  pretend  that 
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naturally  they  belong  to  the  Spanish  Fauna,  and  they  explain  this  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  did  not  always  exist,  and 
that  the  European  and  African  Continents  at  one  time  were  united 
at  this  part  by  an  isthmus  ; but  the  hypothesis  which  allots  the 
Magot  to  the  Iberian  Fauna  is  scarcely  probable. 


Fig.  255.—  Bonnet  Macaques  {Mticacus  sink  ns). 


At  whatever  period  of  life  it  maybe  taken,  the  Magot  has  its 
face  wrinkled  and  old-looking.  When  young  it  is  ge^le  an 
submissive,  and  delights  in  the  society  of  man  and  domest 

&m™Macacus> — Certain  anatomical  details  connected  with  dentition 
and  the  form  of  the  orbit  separate  the.  Macaques  ^ 

the  Magots  ; but  what  most  markedly  characterises  the  Macaques 
the  invariable  addition  of  a tail,  which  is  of  variable  dimens  , 
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according  to  the  species.  When  it  is  long  it  is  always  pendent, 
never  being  elevated,  as  in  the  other  genera.  Of  the  short-tailed 
species  may  be  mentioned  M.  memestrceus,  M.  erythraus  (Fig.  254), 
from  India,  M.  silenus ; and  of  the  long-tailed  M.  cynomolgus , and 
M.  sinicus  (Fig.  255). 

Cercocebus. — The  Mangabeys  establish  the  transition  between  the 
Macaques  and  the  Guenons.  They  are  almost  the  same  size,  and 
have  nearly  the  same  gait  as  the  Guenons;  but  they  are  not  so 
nimble.  Their  tail  is  long,  and  they  usually  carry  it  raised  above 
their  backs.  Their  habits  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  Macacus,  and  they  scarcely  offer  anything  more  distinctive  in 
their  character.  All  that  can  be  positively  said  in  this  respect  is 
that  in  general,  according  to  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Fr. 
Cuvier  on  some  of  these  animals,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  they  are  more  gentle  and  familiar. 

The  Mangabeys  inhabit  the  interior  of  Africa.  Up  to  the  present 
time  only  three  or  four  species  are  known. 

Cercopithecus. — The  Guenons  are  slender  Monkeys,  which  have 
the  cranium  depressed,  and  show  no  forehead — at  least  at  an  adult 
period  of  life  ; they  have  large  paws,  marked  callosities,  long,  sharp 
canine  teeth,  well-formed  extremities  for  prehension,  a long  elevated 
tail,  and  a thick  and  more  or  less  speckled  coat.  Naturalists  usually 
designate  them  by  the  name  of  Cercopitheci,  which  means  Tailed 
Monkeys  (xepKos,  “tail;”  “Monkey”).  The  genus  comprises 

about  thirty  species. 

These  animals  live  in  troops  in  the  forests ; they  are  constantly 
moving  about  from  tree  to  tree,  and  with  an  extraordinary  facility 
execute  the  most  wonderful  capers.  In  each  troop  there  is  a sentry 
intrusted  to  watch  over  the  general  safety.  On  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy,  this  vedette  gives  a particular  cry,  and  all  the  band,  collecting 
in  the  highest  places  they  can  find,  at  once  prepare  to  repel  the 
intruder.  Fruits  and  branches  are  then  hurled  down  at  the  aggressor, 
who,  disarmed  and  helpless  against  this  aerial  horde,  is  soon  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight.  The  negroes  find  these  kind  of  skirmishes 
but  little  to  their  taste,  and,  therefore,  rarely  trust  themselves  in  those 
parts  of  the  forests  where  the  Guenons  have  established  their  domicile. 
The  largest  quadrupeds,  not  even  excepting  the  Elephant,  are  not 
exempted  from  these  attacks,  and  find  it  advisable  to  evade  by  flight 
the  disagreeable,  if  not  dangerous,  consequences  of  such  conflicts. 
There  are  only  two  beings  capable  of  contending  successfully  with 
them  : these  are  man,  with  his  bow  or  firearm,  and  the  Serpent,  which 
creeps  in  the  darkness  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in 
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this  way  contrives  to  circumvent  and  seize  these  dwellers  of  the 
forests. 

The  food  of  the  Cercopitheci  is  varied  : they  chiefly  live  on  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruits.  They  also  eat  the  eggs  of  birds,  insects,  sometimes 
even  mollusks,  and  they  are  particularly  partial  to  honey.  They  de- 
vastate gardens  and  plantations,  and  appear  impelled  to  commit  these 
acts  of  brigandage  as  much  from  an  instinct  for  thieving  and  pillage 
as  from  the  demands  of  hunger,  for  they  destroy  and  damage  all  that 
they  cannot  carry  off.  They  go  about  the  destruction  of  gardens  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Magots  : that  is  to  say,  they  charge  some  one 
of  their  number  to  collect  the  spoil,  which  is  quickly  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  surprise  of  the  planter  who  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  this  pillaging  tribe  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  Guenons  perfectly  withstand  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  even 
breed  in  our  menageries.  They  have,  therefore,  been  carefully  studied, 
and  a number  of  interesting  observations  have  been  collected  con- 
cerning them.  . 

It  has  been  found  that  these  Monkeys  might  be  formed  into  two 
groups,  which  are  rendered  very  distinct  from  each  other  by  the 
characters  and  natural  habits  allotted  to  each.  I hose  of  the  first 
group  resemble  the  Macacus  in  their  long  muzzle,  their  slightly  squat 
figure,  their  relatively  short  tail,  and  their  aggressive  temper  in  adult 
life.  The  only  means  of  taming  them,  when  they  have  reached  this 
period  of  their  existence,  consists,  according  to  Isidore  Geoftiov 
Saint-Hilaire,  in  sawing  off  their  enormous  canine  teeth,  the  wounds 
from  which  are  dangerous.  The  animal  has  from  this  moment  a con- 
sciousness of  its  weakness,  and,  therefore,  behaves  better.  To  the 
second  group  belong  the  Cercopitheci  proper,  more  slendei  in  figure, 
with  shorter  muzzles,  a longer  tail,  and  a less  ferocious  disposition. 
They  are  more  sought  after  for  pets  than  are  the  members  o tne  pie 

ceding  division.  , , ....  ,,  ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  physical  and  moral  differences,  all  the 
Monkeys  belonging  to  this  genus  are  formed  on  the  same  pan, 
and  possess  the  same  fundamental  organisation.  '*  e maj  cite,  as 
distinctive  traits  in  their  character,  whatever  the  species  may  be,  an 
extreme  vivacity  and  quickness  of  movement  in  their  gait  as  a so  in 


their  sensitiveness.  , _ . • 

Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  says : They  ha\  e a singi  . 

aptitude  in  passing  from  gaiety,  which  is  otherwise  their  usual  state,  o 
melancholy,  from  melancholy  to  joy,  and  from  joy  to  anger,  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  from  the  slightest  causes.  . We  see  them  arden  y 
desirous  o.t  obtaining  a certain  object,  testifying  the  liveliest  pleasure 
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if  allowed  to  possess  it,  and  almost  immediately  after  throwing  it 
away  with  indifference,  or  breaking  it  in  a fit  of  rage.  We  also  see 
them  delighting  in  the  society  of  another  animal,  evincing  in  their  own 
way  the  most  tender  regard  for  it,  and  then  suddenly  becoming 
irritated,  pursuing  it  with  hoarse  cries,  and  biting  it  as  if  it  were  an 
enemy ; immediately  peace  is  made,  and  the  caresses  recommence 
and  continue,  until  a new  caprice  brings  about  the  same  results.” 


Fig.  256. — White-nosed  Monkey  (Ctrcopitliccus pctaurista). 


The  female  of  the  Guenons  shows  much  affection  for  its  young. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  its  existence  she  keeps  it  pressed  against  her 
breasts,  maintaining  it  there  with  her  hands,  after  the  manner  of 
other  Monkeys.  At  a later  period,  however,  the  young  one  clings  by 
itself  to  its  mother,  who  goes  about,  climbing  and  jumping  with 
as  much  agility  as  if  the  load  she  bore  had  neither  weight  nor 
substance.  The  male  not  only  does  not  share  with  the  female  the 
care  cf  rearing  their  progeny,  but  he  frequently  maltreats  both.  So 
that  at  this  period  it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  menageries  to  lodge 
them  apart,  to  prevent  violence. 
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' The  fur  of  these  Monkeys  is  nearly  always  agreeably  varied;  the 
colours  are  vivid  and  the  shades  well  assorted.  It  is  owing  to  this 
beautiful  combination  of  tints  that  certain  of  their  skins  are  valuable. 

Among  the  species  which  are  graceful  in  shape  and  naturally 
pacific  we  will  mention  the  Talapoin,  the  Green  Monkey,  the 
White-nosed  (Fig.  256),  the  White-lipped,  the  Mona,  the  Vervet, 
the  G rivet  (Fig.  257))  the  Moustache  Monkey,  the  Patas,  the  Diana 
Monkey,  and  the  Nisnas. 

The  Talapoin  and  Mona  are  the  gentlest  and  the  most  intelligent ; 


Fig,  257.— Grivet  (Cerco/itkecus  grisco-viridis) . 


the  most  intractable  are  the  Grivet  and  the  Patas.  The  Gmet 
and  the  Nisnas  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians ; this  is  pioiet 
by  the  figures  engraved  on  their  tombs  and  obelisks. 

Semnopithecus.  — The  Semnopitheci  (Grave  Monkeys  aeuvos, 
“ grave tt^/cos,  “ Monkey  ”)  are  characterised  by  a very  short  muzz  e, 
a slender,  lanky  body,  a muscular  tail — surpassing  in  length  that  o 
all  the  other  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World — thumbs  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity very  short  or  entirely  absent,  callosities  well  marked,  ant  y 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  cheek-pouches.  'I  heir  coat  is  usua  y 
long  and  abundant. 
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They  differ  but  little  from  the  Guenons  in  their  general  habits 
though  they  show  less  petulance  in  their  movements  and  more  gentle- 
ness in  their  character.  Like  them,  they  are  very  easily  tamed  when 
young,  but  they  much  more  rarely  grow  vicious  when  they  grow  old. 


^ *£•  2 5%-  Proboscis  Monkey  (Semti op i cheats  tuzszec.). 


They  then  rather  show  symptoms  of  dulness,  and  this  state  increases 
with  years,  until  it  terminates  in  a melancholy  resignation  a kind  nf 
mental  depression  that  only  disappears  with'  the^Sion  oflife 
They  are  very  well  endowed  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned 

I.ve  Proboscis  Monkeys  (S.  nasica),  Fig.  258,  are  so  named 


# 
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because  of  their  nose,  which  surpasses  in  length  that  of  mankind. 
This  is  a peculiarity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  known 
Monkeys.  They  are  also  recognised  by  their  hair,  which  is  more 


259- 


-Crested,  Golden,  and  Mitred  Semnopitheci. 


developed  beneath  the  chin  and  around  the  neck  than  on  the  othei 
Darts  of  the  body.  These  animals  are  the  largest  of  the  Semnopitheci, 
measuring  nearly  four  feet  when  standing  upright.  1 hey  are  also  the 
most  ferocious  and  least  susceptible  of  training.  They  inhabit  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  are  found  in  numerous  troops  among  the  " 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams.  It  is  rare  to  see  them  on  the 
ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  being  passed  on  trees.  Up  to 
the  present  time  only  one  long-nosed  species  has  been  discovered. 
2 59  repiesents  the  Crested,  Golden,  and  Mitred  Semnopitheci. 
The  natives  of  Borneo  pretend  that  the  Proboscis  Monkey,  or, 
as  sometimes  called,  Kahau,  is  a man  who  has  retired  to  the  woods 
to  avoid  paying  taxes,  and  they  entertain  the  greatest  respect  for  a 


Fig.  260. — Entellus  (.S',  entellns). 


sibiiities  of  societylmd  ***  meanS  f°r  e™,ing  the  resPon- 

The.  Semnopithecus  n caucus  is  a native  of  Cochin-China  This 

^Cies,1S  th<T  finest>  because  of  the  bright  tints  of  its  coat,  and  takes 
e first  rank  among  the  Semnopitheci.  Its  back,  flanks,  top  of  the 
head  and  arms  are  grey,  speckled  with  black ; the  thighs  and  the 
gits  are  black  ; the  legs  and  tarsi  a bright  red  ; the  fore-arms  the 

anTth?fhS  °f  thC  le-gS’  the  .buttocks’  and  the  tail  are  a pure  white  • 
‘ dJ;be  tbroat  is  white,  encircled  with  a ring  of  bright  red. 

MonkeTof ^nteJlu®  entcUus),  Fig.  260,  or  Sacred 
on  key  of  the  Hindoos,  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  rava^ne  the 

&a^er„hippere  withom  nl”ning  L ^ ** 
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The  Ursine  Semnopitheci  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
true  Semnopitheci;  but  while  they  have  a thumb,  on  a small  scale 
certainly,  these  species,  representing  a sub-genus,  Colobus  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  one.  From  this  arises  the  name,  which  in  Greek 
signifies  mutilated  (ko^Js).  They  live  and  feed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding.  They  are  the  representatives  of  the  Semnopitheci 
in  Africa,  inhabiting  Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa  Four  or  five 
species  are  known,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  Colobus  guereza 

of  Abyssinia. 

Anthropomorphous  Monkeys— The  Anthropomorphous  Mon- 
keys are  those  which  most  closely  resemble  the  human  species  a fact 
which  their  name  indicates  (a>/0panros,  man  ; form),  anthropo- 

morphous signifying  that  which  has  the  form  of  man. 

These  Monkeys  have  no  tail.  Their  sternum  is  wide 
flattened,  and  their  anterior  members  are  much  longer  than  the 
posterior.  Their  body  is  consequently  inclined  and  not  vertical. 
It  is  only  when  stationary  that  they  can  erect  themselves  like  man 
With  regard  to  their  dentition,  the  crowns  of  their  molar  teeth  ha\e 

small  rounded  tubercles.  . piht-inns  the 

The  Anthropomorphous  Monkeys  comprise  the  Gibbons,  the 

Orangs,  the  Gorillas,  and  the  Ghimpanzees. 

Hylobates.— The  Gibbons  are  the  only  genus  .among  the 
anthropomorphous  Monkeys  which  possess  gluteal  callosities.  They 
are  reco-msed  by  their  slender  limbs,  their  very  long  fingers 
especially  the  anterior  ones,  and  by  their  thick  coat.  Some  species 
offer  the7  curious  peculiarity  of  having  the  second  and  third  toes 
succeeding  the  great  toe  joined  to  each  other  by  a narrow  membrane, 
throughout  the§  entire  length  of  the  first  P^x  ’ jne  . of  the 
species  has,  for  this  reason,  received  the  name  of ‘ If. 

P These  Monkevs  are  the  least  intelligent  of  the  group  we  are 
nowrehxamimngn tL  structure  and  volume  of  totag* 
their  actions  while  in  a state  of  captivity, 

doubt.  But  it  would  not  be  just  to  say,  as  f jatumlists  ha  e 
done,  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  intellectual  faculties, 
of  experience  are  opposed  to  this  assertion.  height 

The  Gibbons  are  generally  quiet  and  timid.  . As  & . 

scarcely  exceeds  forty  inches  in  the  largest  ^peaes  and  as  the 
means  of  defence  are  very  limited,  they  are  able  to  otter  but  l.  de 
resistance.  In  order  to  pass  from  one  tree  to  another,  when  the 
distance  is  great,  having  obtained  a certain  height,  t:.ey  seize  t 
extremity  ofTf^kible  branch,  swing  with  it  three  or  four  tunes  to 
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obtain  impetus,  and  then,  by  an  energetic  muscular  movement,  shoot 
themselves  forward  to  another  branch,  sometimes  clearing  a space  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  yards. 

The  Gibbons  live  in  numerous  troops  or  families  in  the  great 
forests  of  Cochin-China,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the  islands  of 
Sunda,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  They  are  omnivorous,  but  prefer 

frroS  ™ Jhey  are  rea(%  tamed,  and,  unlike  the  majority 

of  the  Old  \\  orld  Monkeys,  do  not  manifest  any  change  of  temper, 
any  malevolent  disposition,  when  they  have  attained  adult  life  The 
principal  species  of  the  genus  are  the  Agile  Gibbon,  the  Siamang, 
and  the  Howling  Gibbon  or  Hoolock.  6 

Hr  Franklin,  speaking  of  the  Agile  Gibbon,  says  “ Some  years 
ago  a female  of  this  species  was  exhibited  in  London.  The  cries  it 
emitted  when  going  through  its  performances  naturalists  decided  to 
e most  musical.  This  individual  was  timid  and  gentle.  It  pre- 
ten  ed  the  society  of  women  to  that  of  men.  It  was  thought  that  this 
ciicumstance  was  due  to  the  bad  treatment  it  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  stronger  sex  It  was  intelligent  and  observant:  its  piercing 
y s seemed  to  be  always  on  the  gin  vive , scrutinising  every  one  and 
missing  nothing  of  what  passed  around.  When  any  one  gained  its 

SeVCTal  illVi,ati°nS>  * 

T1^e  Siamang  (H.  syndacty/us,  so  called  because  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  posterior  limbs  are  united  as  far  as  the  middle 
t ie  second  jomt)  has  been  well  studied  in  its  native  country  by 
l e naturalist  Duveaucel.  The  face  and  entire  coat  are  quite  bkck 
t more  particularly  known  by  an  enormous  pouch  which  com 

™es  Wlt11  the  lar>'nx’  and  which  it  can  distena  at  pleasure  bv 
introducing  into  it  a certain  quantity  of  air.  This  is  situated  n 
from  of  ,he  throat,  where  it  loJks  li/e  the  enlargement  kno™  a" 

; According  to  Duveaucel,  they  collect  in  numerous  trooDs 
nder  the  leadership  of  an  experienced  chief,  and  greet  the  sun  at 

round"8  7/  Settmg’  With  cries  'vhich  heard  for  several  miles 

tremeiv  nr  T n0t  Tery  nimble>  bllt  theIr  sense  of  hearing  is  ex. 
tremely  acute;  the  moment  they  notice  the  shVhtPci-  Li  i 

decamp  without  delay.  But  if  they  are  on  the^Smd  S t^7 

have  not  time  to  reach  trees,  they  are  easily  overtaken  ' Wut  7 

of  the  mature  animals  is  wounded,  it  is  pitilessly  abandon^  i °>e 

companions.  Not  so  with  a young  one  for  S IZh  ? i 7 ltS 

bon  of  grfr  Ule  Cnemy  With  fCarful  howIil^  “d  e v ery  d emonstra- 

* “La  V.e  des  Anunaux  ” (Mammiferes). 
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An  English  naturalist,  George  Bennett,  had  in  his  possession  a 
Siamang,  which  was  given  him  in  the  island  of  Singapore  3 about  this 


SSp induced  by 
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change  of  climate.  Otherwise  it  must  have  furnished  many  curious 
and  instructive  lessons  to  the  naturalist. 

Mi.  Bennett  thus  relates  some  instances  of  the  mildness  and 
gentleness  of  this  animal’s  disposition  : — 

Going  into  the  courtyard  where  this  Monkey  was  tied  up  one 
morning,  I was  sorry  to  see  it  occupied  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  its 
waistbelt  and  rope,  while  at  the  same  time  it  uttered  a sharp,  plain- 
tive cry.  When  unfastened,  it  went  towards  a group  of  Malays,  and 
after  catching  hold  of  the  legs  of  some  of  them,  it  approached  one 
who  was  lying  down,  jumped  on  him,  and  closely  embraced  him 
with  an  expression  of  recognition.  I learned  that  this  man  in  whose 
arms  the  Monkey  showed  so  much  pleasure  was  its  first  master. 

...  . When  the  boy  in  waiting  announced  that  dinner  was 
leady,  Ungka  never  failed  to  enter  the  hut,  take  her  place  at  the 
table,  and  thankfully  receive  titbits.  If  by  chance  anv  one  laughed 
at  her  duiing  the  meal,  she  showed  her  indignation  by  making  a low 
aiking  noise,  which  was  peculiar  to  her  when  angry.  Distending 

S With  air’  She  ,00ked  at  her  to^entors  serious^ 
until  they  had  ceased  to  amuse  themselves  at  her  expense.” 

Mr.  Bennett  adds  that  Ungka  preferred  vegetables,  such  as  rice 
and  onions,  to  flesh.  She  drank  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  but  never 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors. 

sin Jnrn^rf0^  mbb0n  (H-hoolock\  Fig-  261,  has  afforded  the 
same  proofs  of  intelligence  and  affection.  The  testimony  of  various 

people  proves  this.  This  species  is  very  readily  distinguished  from 
ts  congeners  by  the  white  superciliary  band  that  encircles  its  face. 

Simla.—  The  Orangs  have  much  analogy  with  the  Gibbons,  but 
hey  are  more  robust  and  more  intelligent;  and,  in  addition,  have 
g vital  callosities.  In  figure  they  are  squarish ; their  body  is 
overed  with  reddish  hair,  and  their  face,  partly  nude,  is  fringed  with 
viskers,  which  are  prolonged  beneath  the  chin  in  the  form  of  a 

whUfi'  LlkC  t le  Glbbons’  they  have  above  the  sternum  a pouch 
ich  communicates  with  the  larynx,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  dis- 
tension by  an  influx  of  air.  This  in  these  animals,  as  in  the  nre- 
edmg,  appears  to  be  useful  in  increasing  the  volume  of  their  voice 
mi  1 "ese  animals  are  somewhat  rare,  and  limited  to  a small  reaion 

iMand^nf  bR  ^ thl<^  f°reStS  COvering  the  low>  damp  lands  in  the 
sands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  hence  the  name  of  Orano--0utana 

or  Man  of  the  Woods,  which  has  been  given  to  diem"  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries.  It  is  only  by  accident  tln/fh^ 
appear  in  open  places,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  habitations  But  little 
15  kn0'™  “ their  habits  in  a wild  state.  I,  is  Sin,  however, 
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that  they  climb  trees  with  extreme  agility,  passing  from  one  to  aft- 
other  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  alacrity,  and  that  they  feed  on 
fruits.  It  also  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  contests  that  have  taken 
place  with  some  isolated  individuals,  that  they  are  endowed  with 
prodigious  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  twist  a spear  or  a gun  from 
its  possessor;  and  that  their  vital  power  is  so  great  that  there  is 
danger  in  approaching  them,  even  when  they  appear  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  this  which  renders  it  so  difficult  a task  to  capture  a living 
adult  Orang.  With  the  young  ones,  however,  it  is  different.  These 
creatures  have  proved  a mine  of  interesting  observation  to  naturalists, 
who  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  much  gentleness,  intelligence,  and 
affection  in  animals  torn  from  their  native  woods  and  transported  into 
the  society  of  man. 

We  will  first  borrow  from  a description,  by  Dr.  Abel  Clark,  of 
the  habits  of  a young  Orang  which  he  had  brought  from  Java  to 
England. 

At  Java,  this  Monkey  lived  under  a tamarind  tree,  near  the 
Doctor’s  dwelling.  There  it  had  made  a bed,  composed  of  small 
interlaced  branches  covered  with  leaves ; on  this  it  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  its  time,  looking  out  for  the  people  who  carried 
fruit,  and,  when  they  approached,  descending  to  obtain  a share.  At 
sunset  it  definitively  settled  itself  for  the  night,  and  got  up  at  dawn 
to  visit  its  friends,  who  always  welcomed  it. 

When  taken  on  board  the  vessel  it  was  secured  by  an  iron  chain 
to  a ring-bolt ; but  it  unfastened  itself  and  ran  away,  when,  finding 
the  chain  trailing  behind  an  encumbrance,  it  threw  it  over  its 
shoulder.  As  it  released  itself  in  this  manner  several  times,  it  was 
decided  to  allow  it  to  go  at  large.  It  became  very  familiar  with  the 
sailors  ; it  played  with  them,  and  knew  how  to  escape  when  pursued, 
for  it  darted  into  inaccessible  parts  of  the  rigging. 

“At  first,”  writes  Dr.  Abel  Clark,  “it  usually  slept  on  one  of 
the  upper  yards,  after  enveloping  itself  in  a sail.  In  making  its  bed 
it  took  the  greatest  care  to  remove  everything  that  might  distuib  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  place  on  which  it  intended  to  lie.  After 
satisfying  its  tastes  in  this  part  of  its  domestic  arrangements,  it  lay 
down  on  its  back,  bringing  the  sail  over  the  surface  of  its  body. 
Frequently,  to  torment  it,  I have  beforehand  taken  possession  of  its 
bed.  In  such  a case  it  would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  be- 
neath me,  or  try  to  expel  me  from  its  resting-place,  and  would  not 
rest  until  it  had  succeeded.  If  the  bed  proved  to  be  large  enough 
for  two,  it  slept  quietly  beside  me.  When  all  the  sails  were  unfurled, 
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it  rambled  here  and  there  in  search  of  some  other  couch,  stealing 
either  the  sailors’  jackets  and  shirts  which  were  hung  out  to  dry,  or 
robbing  some  hammock  of  bedclothes. 

“ ....  It  willingly  ate  all  kinds  of  meat,  especially  raw  flesh. 
It  was  very  fond  of  bread,  but  always  preferred  fruit  when  procurable. 
Its  ordinary  beverage  at  Java  was  water,  but  on  board  its  drink  was 
as  varied  as  its  food.  Above  everything  it  liked  coffee  and  tea,  but 
it  also  willingly  took  wine.  One  day  it  even  showed  a predilection 
for  strong  liquors,  by  stealing  a bottle  of  brandy  belonging  to  the 
captain.  Since  its  arrival  in  London,  though  it  drinks  wine  and 
other  liquors,  it  prefers  beer  and  milk  to  all  other  fluids. 

“ . One  of  the  sailors  was  its  special  friend,  and  this  man 

shared  his  meals  with  it.  I must  say,  however,  that  the  Orang- 
outang at  times  stole  the  grog  and  biscuit  of  its  benefactor.  He 
taught  it  to  eat  with  a spoon.  It  might  have  been  seen  more  than 
once  at  the  door  of  its  protector’s  cabin  tasting  his  coffee,  nowise 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  those  who  were  observing  it,  and 
affecting  a grotesquely  serious  air,  a perfect  caricature  of  human 
nature. 

“ This  animal  was  a great  glutton  ; it  would  sometimes  chase  a 
person  along  the  vessel  to  obtain  a dainty,  and  if  its  desire  was  not 
satisfied,  it  would  break  out  intova  violent  rage. 

“ Sometimes,”  adds  Dr.  Abel  Clark,  “ I tied  an  orange  to  the  end 
of  a string,  and  allowed  it  to  descend  on  the  deck  from  the  mast- 
head. Every  time  the  Monkey  tried  to  seize  it  I sharply  pulled  it 
up  out  of  his  reach.  After  having  been  several  times  deceived  in  its 
attempts,  it  changed  its  tactics ; assuming  an  air  of  indifference,  it 
ascended  the  rigging,  when,  by  making  a sudden  spring,  it  seized  the 
cord  that  suspended  the  coveted  prize.  If  it  happened  that  it  was 
again  deceived  in  this  manoeuvre  through  the  rapidity  of  my  move- 
ments, it  showed  symptoms  of  despair,  retiring  into  a corner,  and 
giving  way  to  grief.” 

A gravity  mingled  with  gentleness  and  approaching  to  melan- 
choly was  the  dominant  expression  in  its  physiognomy.  It  practised 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  most  frequently  contented  itself  with 
evading  those  persons  whom  it  knew  were  disposed  to  do  it  harm. 
But  it  strongly  attached  itself  to  people  who  showed  it  any  affection  ; 
loved  to  sit  beside  them,  to  draw  itself  as  closely  as  possible  to  their 
breast,  and  to  take  their  hands  between  its  lips. 

Dr.  Abel  Clark  thus  terminates  his  narrative  : — 

“Since  its  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  it  acquired,  to  my  knowledge, 
two  habits  which  it  certainly  never  practised  on  board  ship,  where  its 
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education,  I ought  to  say,  had  been  very  much  neglected.  One  of 
these  was  walking  erect,  or  at  least  on  its  hind-feet,  without  resting 
on  its  hands ; the  second  was  to  kiss  its  keeper.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  Orang-outang  gives  real  kisses,  and  they  suppose  that  this 
is  a natural  act  of  the  animal.  I believe  that  they  are  wrong  ; it  is 
acquired  from  imitation,  and  even  then  it  does  not  altogether  give  a 
kiss  like  men,  by  advancing  the  lips.” 

Another  Orang  was  brought  to  France  in  1808,  by  M.  Decaen,  a 
naval  officer,  who  made  it  a present  to  the  Empress  Josephine.  It 
lived  for  some  months  at  Malmaison,  and  it  was  there  that  Frederic 
Cuvier  studied  it. 

Its  habits  were  very  sociable,  and  it  attached  itself  in  the  liveliest 
manner  to  those  who  treated  it  kindly.  Above  all  others  it  had  a 
great  affection  for  M.  Decaen.  On  several  occasions  it  gave  him 
remarkable  proofs  of  this.  Being  one  day  with  its  master,  while  the 
latter  was  in  bed,  it  jumped  upon  him,  clasped  him  closely,  and  com- 
menced to  suck  his  chest,  as  it  often  did  the  finger  of  people  who 
pleased  it. 

In  the  following  instance  it  gave  proof,  says  Frederic  Cuvier,  of 
a highly  developed  intelligence.  It  was  once  shut  up  in  a place  in 
the  vicinity  of  a saloon  where  it  was  usual  for  persons  to  assemble. 
After  a time  solitude  made  it  impatient,  and  it  endeavoured  to  open 
the  door  in  order  to  get  in.  But  the  bolt  was  high  and  beyond  its 
reach.  Ultimately  it  dragged  a chair  to  the  door,  climbed  up  on  it, 
and  having  drawn  back  the  catch,  triumphantly  entered. 

These  creatures  attach  themselves  not  only  to  man,  but  also  to 
other  animals.  The  Orang  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  took  a 
fancy  to  two  kittens,  which  it  usually  carried  under  its  arm,  or 
placed  on  its  head.  But  it  often  happened  that  the  Cats,  fearing 
lest  they  should  fall,  dug  their  claws  into  the  Monkey’s  skin.  It  en- 
dured with  great  patience  the  pain  thus  produced.  Nevertheless,  on 
two  or  three  occasions  it  carefully  examined  the  feet  of  its  small 
companions,  and  tried  to  pull  out  their  claws  with  its  fingers ; but 
not  succeeding  in  this,  it  resigned  itself  to  suffer  the  infliction  rather 
than  lose  their  society. 

In  eating,  it  took  food  either  with  its  hands  or  its  lips  ; it  was 
not  very  adroit  in  using  table  utensils,  but  its  awkwardness  was  com- 
pensated for  by  its  intelligence.  When  it  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  food  on  its  plate  into  the  spoon,  it  gave  the  instrument  to 
its  neighbour  to  fill  for  it.  It  drank  with  ease  out  of  a glass  by 
holding  it  between  its  two  hands.  One  day,  after  laying  its  glass 
down  on  the  table,  it  perceived  that  it  was  not  balanced  and  was 
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about  to  fall;  immediately  it  placed  its  hand  on  the  side  to  which  the 

VCS  it ‘consequence  of  its  muscular  power  and  ferocity  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  an  adult  . Orang  ahve.  Otl  er 
it  is  perhaps  of  all  the  Monkeys  that  which  best  justifies  the  law 
previously  established  with  regard  to  the  transformation  of  character 
in  the  majority  of  these  animals,  as  years  accumulate  on  t e 
heads.  In  proportion  as  we  have  seen  them  gentle  and  intelligent 
early  life,  so  have  they  become  ferocious  and  brutal  when  they  have 
attained  the  complete  development  of  their  physical  faculties  1 hey 
then  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  their  former  selves,  that  ti  y 
might  be  taken  for  another  species.  We  have  previously  observed, 
that  on  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious  naturalists,  it 
was  for  a long  time  believed  that  the  adult  Orang  was  a distinct 
species  from  the  young  animal.  This  error  has  only  been  recently 

Until  the  present  time  the  greatest  uncertainty  has  prevailed 
relative  to  the  number  of  species  composing  the  genus  Simla  to 
obviate  our  advancing  any  hazardous  hypothesis,  we  may  say  that  in 
the  actual  state  of  science  only  one  species  may  with  certainty  be 
admitted  : this  is  the  one  whose  history  we  have  traced  the  Orang- 

OUta£«fi  Gorilla  (Fig.  262).— It  is  but  a short  time  since  correct 
information  was  obtained  of  the  Gorilla.  Until  within  a few  years, 
the  history  of  this  monstrous  inhabitant  of  Equatorial  Africa  was 
surrounded  by  mysteries  and  contradictions  without  number ; the 
specimens  that  had  been  recently  received  in  Europe  and  America 
gave  rise  to  great  discussions.  In  1864,  a Frenchman  by  birth, 
claiming  American  citizenship,  M.  Paul  au  Chaillu,  son  of  a merchant 
established  at  the  Gaboon,  published  reports  full  of  interest  regarding 
these  extraordinary  animals. 

Returning  to  Africa,  M.  du  Chaillu  made  some  new  observations 
on  this  great  Ape,  which  he  has  embodied  in  a second  work, 

published  in  1867.  . . 

Before  going  further,  however,  we  will  relate  in  a few  woids  the 

history  of  this  monstrous  Monkey. 

In  the  “ Periplus,  or  Voyage  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,”  an 
interesting  passage,  which  appears  to  refer  to  this  species  of  Monkey, 
is  found.  The  following  is  the  translation  given  by  Bishop 
Maltby  : — 

“The  third  day,  having  set  sail,  and  passed  the  fiery  current,  we 
come  to  the  bay  called  the  Southern  Horn.  In  it  was  an  island,  in 
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which  was  a lake,  and  in  it  another  island  full  of  savages,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies  were  covered  with 
hair,  and  which  our  interpreter  called  Gorillas.  We  pursued  these, 
but  could  not  capture  any  men ; all  escaped  by  climbing  up  the 
precipices ; but  we  took  three  women  (females),  who  bit  and 
scratched  those  who  overcame  them,  and  whom  they  would  not 
follow.  Having  killed  them,  they  were  flayed,  and  we  brought  their 
skins  to  Carthage.” 

This  description  could  only  apply  to  great  animals  similar  to 
man  in  size  and  shape — either  to  Gorillas,  or  Chimpanzees  some- 
what advanced  in  age. 

A celebrated  traveller,  Andrew  Battel,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  visited  tropical  Africa,  mentions  two  different 
species  of  large  Monkey,  the  Pongo  and  the  Engeco.  The  first  was 
the  Gorilla,  while  the  second  was  the  Chimpanzee  or  Nshiego, 
of  M.  du  Chaillu. 

The  first  authentic  information  regarding  the  Gorilla  was  given 
in  a letter  from  Dr.  Savage,  dated  from  the  River  Gaboon,  24th 
April,  1847,  accompanied  by  a sketch  of  a cranium,  which  was 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Professor  Owen.  This 
cranium  had  been  confided  to  Dr.  Savage  by  a missionary  at  the 
Gaboon,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Wilson,  of  New  York.  This  same  mis- 
sionary at  a later  period  procured  a second  cranium,  and  part  of  a 
skeleton,  which  he  presented  to  the  -Natural  History  Society  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Messrs.  Savage,  Jeffries,  Wyrnann,  and  Owen  published  the  first 
scientific  dissertations  on  the  new  Monkey,  and  to  designate  it, 
they  adopted  the  name  of  Gorilla,  employed  by  Hanno.  Their 
writings  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  Troglodytes 
gorilla  and  the  Troglodytes  siiger,  or  the  Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee. 

From  this  period,  the  museums  of  London,  Boston,  Paris,  Havre, 
&c.,  have  been  enriched  by  skeletons  and  entire  specimens  of  the 
Gorilla.  And  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  M.  du  Chaillu,  during 
several  excursions  into  the  forests  of  these  regions,  has  observed  and 
killed  a number  of  these  animals. 

The  two  works  in  which  M.  du  Chaillu  has  published  these 
observations  have  appeared  in  English  and  French,  the  first  in  1865, 
the  second  in  1867.*  From  them  we  take  the  following  details. 

The  Gorilla  attains  a medium  height  of  about  five  feet.  Its 

* “ Voyages  et  Aventnres  dans  V Afique  Equatorialc ."  8vo.  Paris,  1865, 
and  '•  Africa  Sauvage.”  Par  Paul  du  Chaillu.  8vo.  Paris,  1867. 
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muscular  power  is  prodigious,  and  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  a 
Lion.  It  is  king  of  the  forest  it  inhabits,  and  perhaps  hunts  the 

Lion.  The  negroes  never  attack  it  except  with  firearms ; to  kill 
a Gorilla  is  an  exploit  which  never  fails  to  make  the  reputation 

of  a black.  . 

The  natural  gait  of  the  Gorilla  is  not  that  of  a biped,  but  that  of  a 

quadruped.  Nevertheless  it  retains  the  vertical  position  more  easily, 
and  for  a longer  time,  than  any  other  Monkey.  When  it  stands 
upright  its  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  back  is  bent.  When 
it  runs  on  its  four  feet,  the  length  of  its  arms  causes  its  head  to  be 
much  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  arm  and  leg  of  the 
same  side  move  at  the  same  time,  so  that  its  pace  resembles  a kind 
of  oblique  gallop.  When  pursued,  the  young  Gorillas  do  not  take 
shelter  in  trees,  but  run  along  the  ground ; their  hind-legs  advance 
between  their  arms,  which  are  a little  inclined  outwards. 

The  Gorilla  lives  in  the  loneliest  and  most  sombre  parts  of  the 
dense  forests  of  Western  Africa,  either  in  deep  valleys,  on  rugged 
heights,  or  on  plateaux  covered  with  large  masses  of  rock.  It  always 
keeps  near  a running  stream,  but  being  essentially  a nomadic  animal, 
it  rarely  remains  for  many  days  together  in  the  same  place.  The 
reason  for  this  wandering  habit  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  it 
experiences  in  procuring  its  favourite  food,  which  are  fruits,  seeds, 
nuts,  and  banana  leaves,  also  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  the  juice 
of  which  it  sucks,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

Notwithstanding  its  powerful  canine  teeth  and  its  extraordinary 
strength,  the  Gorilla  is  really  an  exclusively  frugivorous  animal.  As 
it  eats  much,  when  it  has  devastated  for  its  personal  consumption  a 
somewhat  extensive  space  it  is  forced  to  go  elsewhere,  in  older  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  its  stomach.  1 his  is  the  reason  why  it 
periodically  ‘abandons  certain  regions  to  reach  others  which  have 
become  more  fruitful  through  changes  in  the  seasons. 

Not  only  does  it  not  habitually  dwell  among  trees,  as  has  been 
reported,  but  it  never  remains  on  them.  M.  du  Chaillu  has  always 
found  it  on  the  ground,  and  if  it  chanced  to  climb  a tiee  to  gather 
berries  or  nuts,  it  descended  again  as  soon  as  it  had  feasted.  These 
enormous  animals  would  be  incapable  of  jumping  from  branch  to 
branch  like  the  small  Monkeys. 

Moreover,  the  aliment  required  by  the  Gorilla  is  found  at  a slight 
elevation  from  the  ground.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  wild  sugar- 
cane, and  a kind  of  nut  with  a very  hard  shell,  which  it  breaks  with 
its  powerful  jaws,  capable  of  crushing  a gun-barrel.  The  young 
Gorillas  occasionally  sleep  on  trees  for  safety,  but  the  adults  rest 
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seated  on  the  ground,  their  backs  against  a log,  thus  causing  the  hair 
on  this  part  to  be  worn. 

Most  frequently  a male  and  female  are  found  together,  but 
sometimes  an  old  male  is  observed  alone.  These  solitary  individuals 
are  more  vicious  and  dangerous  than  others,  a peculiarity  which 
is  also  noticed  in  the  Elephant.  The  young  Gorillas  sometimes  go 
about  in  groups  of  six  or  eight,  more  often  four  or  five,  but  never  in 
greater  numbers.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  delicate,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  hunter  they  retire  with  loud  cries,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them. 

“ When  I have  surprised  a couple  of  Gorillas,”  says  M.  du 
Chaillu,  “ the  male  has  usually  been  seated  on  a rock  or  against  a 
tree  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  jungle.  The  female  sat  eating 
beside  him,  and,  what  was  very  singular,  it  was  nearly  always  she 
who  gave  alarm  by  taking  to  flight,  uttering  at  the  same  time 
piercing  cries.  But  the  male  remained  seated  for  a moment,  and 
knitting  together  his  savage  countenance,  slowly  stood  upright. 
Throwing  a malicious  glance  at  the  invaders  of  his  retreat,  he  com- 
menced to  beat  his  breast,  to  elevate  his  great  head,  and  to  utter 
his  formidable  roars.  The  hideous  aspect  of  the  animal  at  this 
moment  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Looking  at  him,  I forgave  mv 
brave  native  hunters  for  being  full  of  superstitious  fears,  and  I ceased 
to  be  astonished  at  the  strange  and  marvellous  stories  current  among 
them  with  regard  to  the  Gorillas.” 

It  has  been  erroneously  affirmed  that  the  Gorilla  makes  use  of  a 
stick  or  club  as  an  offensive  weapon.  It  only  uses  in  its  assaults  its 
arms,  feet,  and  teeth ; and  these  are  more  than  enough. 

With  a single  blow  of  its  enormous  foot,  armed  as  it  is  with 
short,  curved  nails,  it  disembowels  a man  or  fractures  his  skull. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  a bad  aim  when  attacking  this 
ferocious  animal ; therefore  it  is  that  experienced  hunters  always 
reserve  their  shot  until  the  last  moment.  Moreover,  the  report  of 
firearms  irritates  this  terrible  beast.  If  the  wound  is  not  fatal,  the 
Gorilla  precipitates  itself  with  incredible  violence  on  its  aggressor, 
crushing  at  the  same  moment  both  weapon  and  hunter  (Fig.  263). 

When  the  Gorilla  is  attacked  it  utters  a short,  jerking,  and  acute 
bark,  like  that  of  an  angry  Dog ; to  this  succeeds  a low  growling, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  distant  thunder.  The  echoing  of  these 
roars  is  so  deep  that  they  rather  appear  to  come  from  the  spacious 
cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  than  from  the  throat.  This  growl- 
ing is  so  strange,  so  threatening,  that  the  bravest  become  awed.  The 
crv  of  the  female  and  of  the  young  Gorilla  is  shrill  and  piercing. 
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This  terrible  Monkey  dies  just  as  easily  as  a man ; a ball  well 
directed  produces  instant  death. 

The  female  does  not  attack  the  hunter ; she  flies  with  her  pro- 
geny, which  clings  around  her  neck,  with  its  legs  encircling  her  body. 
The  affection  of  these  creatures  for  their  young  is  so  touching  that  a 
European  hunter  has  often  not  the  heart  to  kill  them.  The  negroes, 
however,  have  none  of  these  scruples,  and  hence  it  was  that 
M.  du  Chaillu  has  seen  them  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  pos- 
session of  little  Gorillas,  which  had  been  torn  from  their  mothers. 
These  can  not  be  kept  alive  for  any  length  of  time.  No  treatment 
was  successful  in  overcoming  the  natural  ferocity  and  inherent 
viciousness  of  the  young.  They  remained  huddled  up  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  their  cage,  and  when  any  one  approached  them 
they  sprang  at  him.  This  ferocious  mood,  however,  did  not  ex- 
clude the  manifestation  of  a large  amount  of  cunning.  When 
tamed  by  hunger  they  would  stare  at  their  master  full  in  the 
face,  to  attract  his  attention;  then  they  would  advance  a foot, 
and  grasp  his  leg  with  the  intention  of  throwing  him  down.  In 
approaching  them  to  give  them  food  the  greatest  precautions  had  to 
be  adopted. 

Captivity  at  last  so  sours  the  natural  savageness  of  the  Gorilla 
that  it  soon  refuses  all  subsistence,  and  dies  without  showing  any 
apparent  disease.  The  adult  Gorillas  are  altogether  untamable  ; M. 
du  Chaillu  does  not  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  capture 
one  without  killing  it,  for  the  adult  Chimpanzee,  which  is  much  less 
ferocious  than  the  Gorilla,  has  never  been  taken  alive.  The  only 
exception  that  can  be  admitted  is  where  the  animal  has  been  so 
dangerously  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  serious  resistance. 

The  young  Gorilla  is  of  a jet-black  colour.  The  skin  is  naked 
on  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  chest.  The  hair  of  a 
full-grown  Gorilla  is  iron-grey. 

Each  hair  is  streaked  in  a circular  manner  with  alternate  bands 
of  black  and  grey,  which  give  it  a greyish  appearance.  On  the  arms 
the  hair  is  darker  and  longer  ; it  sometimes  exceeds  two  inches  in 
length.  The  head  is  garnished  with  a crown  of  reddish,  short  hair, 
which  descends  to  the  neck.  The  hair  of  the  female  is  black,  with 
a red  tint ; it  is  not  streaked  like  that  of  the  male  ; neither  has  the 
female  the  red-coloured  crown  until  she  is  aged.  The  eyes  of  the 
Gorilla  are  deeply  buried  beneath  very  prominent  superciliary  arches, 
a disposition  which  gives  the  face  a very  sinister  aspect.  Its  jaws  are 
enormous,  and  furnished  with  large  canine  teeth. 

The  neck  of  this  animal  is  so  short  that  its  head  appears  to  bt 
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Fig.  263.— Gorilla  attacking  a hunter. 


buried  between  its  shoulders.  The  forehead  is  very  retreating, 
ears  are  very  small,  and  nearly  on  a line  with  the  eyes.  1 he 


The 

nose 
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is  very  flat,  but  a little  more  salient  than  in  the  other  Monkeys.  The 
chest  and  shoulders  are  extremely  wide.  The  abdomen  is  very 
round  and  prominent.  The  great  length  of  the  arms  and  shortness 
of  the  legs  is  one  of  the  characters  which  most  markedly  dis- 
tinguishes this  Monkey  from  man.  The  lower  limbs,  besides,  have 
no  calves ; the  hands  are  massive  and  thick,  and  the  fingers  short 
and  stumpy.  The  back  of  the  hands  is  hairy ; the  finger-nails  are 
black,  thick,  and  strong.  The  foot  is  proportioned,  like  the  hand  of 
a giant.  This  foot  is  well  adapted  for  maintaining  the  body  in  a ver- 
tical position. 

The  habitat  of  the  Gorilla  is  that  part  of  Western  Africa  which 
extends  some  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  is  traversed 
by  rivers.  The  natives  give  it  the  name  of  Ngina. 

The  Gorilla  has  been  the  subject  of  lively  discussions  among 
anatomists  and  anthropologists.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  has 
created  for  the  Gorilla  a separate  genus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Chimpanzee,  a Monkey  which,  according  to  him,  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  man  than  the  Gorilla.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wymann. 

Professor  Owen,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  for  the  Gorilla  the 
honour  of  being  placed  next  the  human  species,  and  M.  du  Chaillu 
shares  his  opinion. 

“ It  must  be  acknowledged,”  says  this  traveller,  “ that  at  first 
sight  the  Gorilla  offers  in  every  one  of  its  traits  something  more 
bestial  than  the  Chimpanzee  or  the  Orang.  All  the  characters  of  the 
Gorilla,  particularly  of  the  male,  are  pushed  to  exaggeration  : the 
head  is  longer  and  narrower,  the  brain  is  behind,  the  cranial  ridges 
are  enormous,  the  jaws  are  very  prominent,  and  possess  prodigious 
strength,  and  the  canine  teeth  are  very  thick.  The  skull  is  marked 
by  the  immense  development  of  the  occipital  crests ; but  the  other 
parts  of  the  Gorilla’s  skeleton  resemble  that  of  a man  more  than  do 
those  of  any  other  Monkey.  After  carefully  studying  the  zoological 
characters  that  I have  just  noticed,  after  having  observed  the  kind  of 
life  led  by  the  Gorilla,  and  its  mode  of  progression,  I am  convinced 
that  in  all  its  movements  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  human  spe- 
cies than  any  of  its  congeners.” 

Even  in  the  external  resemblance  of  the  Gorilla  to  man  there  is 
something  startling.  M.  du  Chaillu  confesses  that  he  has  never 
killed  a Gorilla  without  experiencing  real  uneasiness.  He  could 
never  bring  himself  to  taste  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  because  he 
looked  upon  doing  so  as  an  act  of  cannibalism. 

“ I have  never  been  able,”  he  writes,  “ before  a slain  Gorilla,  to 
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maintain  the  indifference,  much  less  experience  the  tnumphant  joy 
of  a hunter.  It  always  seemed  as  if  a fellow-creature,  a monstrous 
one  it  is  true,  but  still  having  about  it  something  human,  was  my 
victim.  It  was  a delusion  j I knew  it  5 but  yet  the  feeling  was  stronger 

than  myself.”  . , , , 

These  moral  impressions,  however,  can  avail. nothing  against  tne 

results  of  the  comparisons  and  anatomical  investigations  which  place 
the  Gorilla  far  below  our  species  in  the  scale  of  being. 


Troglodytes  niger  (Fig.  264). — Of  all  known  Monkeys,  the  Chim- 
panzee is  certainly  that  which,  in  its  gait,  its  anatomical  organisation, 
and  the  vivacity  of  its  intelligence,  comes  nearest  to  the  human  species. 
In  the  first  place,  its  arms  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  antlnopo- 
morphous  apes  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  scarcely  de- 
scend below  the  knee.  Its  hands  and  feet  more  resemble  the  types 
of  perfection  realised  in  man,  a circumstance  which  renders  a ver- 
tical attitude  more  easy  than  in  the  other  Monkeys  of  the  same 
eroup.  A vertical  position  is  not  at  all  times,  however,  its  ordinary 
attitude  ; and  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  a stick  that  it  can  maintain 
itself  erect  for  any  length  of  time.  Lastly,  in  the  Chimpanzee,  as  in 
man,  we  observe  the  presence  of  a calf,  slightly  developed,  it  is  true, 
but  sufficiently  characterised  to  justify  this  Monkey  s holding  the  rank 

it  does  among  the  Quadrumana.  * . 

The  Chimpanzee  inhabits  the  same  regions  as  the  Gorilla , the 
dense  forests  of  intertropical  Africa  are  the  places  where  it  is  exclu- 
sively met.  Yet  it  is  rare  everywhere,  except  about  the  Gaboon  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Lopez.  In  a physical,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  a moral,  point  of  view,  it  differs  much  fiom  the  Go 
Its  muscular  power,  although  very  remarkable,  is  less  exffao^nary 
than  that  of  the  Gorilla,  and  it  never  resorts  to  it  m cases  of 

absolute  necessity.  _ If  it  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of 1 ts pursuer 
and  it  sees  any  possibility  of  escaping  fiom  danger  > a > 
not  stay  to  offer  resistance  for  a single  instant  but  proniptlymakeso. 
This  is  very  different  to  the  Gorilla,  which  boldly  accepts  thecomlat. 
It  is  much  less  ferocious  than  the  latter;  taken  young,  and  gent) 
reared,  it  becomes  familiar,  and  gives  proofs  of  great  mteUigenee. 

Like  the  Gorillas,  the  Chimpanzees  live  in  sma U troops  ' win  e 
they  are  young  or  isolated,  and  in  couples  m adult  1 e.  J 

essentially  climbers,  and  pass  nearly  all  their  time  on  trees,  see  g 

fruits  which  constitute  their  food.  . . , • 

According  to  M.  du  Chaillu,  who  has  observed  these  animals  in 
his  travels,  there  is  a kind  of  Chimpanzee  called  by  the  natives 
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N shiego-mbouve,  which  builds  a kind  of  leafy  nest  among  the 
boughs  of  the  loftiest  trees.  The  nest  is  composed  of  small  inter- 
laced branches  well  thatched  with  leaves,  and  impenetrable  to  water, 
fixed  by  firmly-tied  bands ; it  is  generally  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  presents  the  form  of  a dome,  an  arrangement  which 
readily  throws  off  the  rain.  It  is  beneath  this  roof  that  the  creature 


Fig.  264.— Chimpanzee  ( Troglodytes  niger). 


passes  the  night.  The  male  and  female  share  in  the  labour  of 
building,  though  they  lodge  separately  on  neighbouring  trees.  If 
there  is  a young  one,  it  goes  with  the  mother.  These  retreats  are 
only  built  for  a very  temporary  residence,  and  are  not  used  for  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days,  and  for  the  following  reason : that  when  the 
Nshiego  has  ravaged  a certain  extent  of  country  around  its  habita- 
tion, it  betakes  itself  to  another  quarter,  where  it  prepares  a new 
residence. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Chimpanzee 
( Troglodytes  niger ),  Fig.  264,  by  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  head; 
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this  is  why  M.  da  Chaillu  has  proposed  to  name  it  the  Bald 
Chimpanzee  ( Troglodytes  calvus). 

In  one  of  his  excursions,  M.  du  Chaillu  killed  a female  Nshiego, 
carrying  her  young  one  in  her  arms,  which  he  took  to  his  residence. 
In  a few  days  it  was  so  completely  tamed  that  he  could  allow  it  to 
wander  at  liberty  without  fear  of  it  running  away.  He  could  not 
move  without  being  followed  by  the  youngster;  neither  could  he  sit 
down  without  having  the  animal  climbing  on  his  knees,  or  hiding  its 
head  in  his  bosom.  The  poor  little  thing  found  extreme  pleasure  in 
being  caressed  and  nursed. 

Tommy— that  was  its  name — was  not  long  before  it  contracted  a 
very  bad  habit : it  became  a thief.  It  watched  for  the  moment  when 
the  inhabitants  left  their  cabins,  and  then  it  would  steal  their  fish  or 
bananas.  It  made  no  exception  even  in  favour  of  its  master, 
although  its  unfortunate  passion  had  on  several  occasions  subjected 
it  to  severe  corrections. 

Having  remarked  that  the  most  suitable  time  for  stealing  was  the 
morning,  it  glided  softly  into  its  master’s  room,  went  up  to  his  bed  to 
assure  itself  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  when  it  had  satisfied 
itself  with  this  examination,  hastened  to  carry  off  some  bananas.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sleeper  moved  in  his  bed,  the  Monkey  disap- 
peared like  a flash  of  lightning,  and  came  in  again  a few  minutes 
afterwards  to  go  through  the  same  manoeuvres. 

“If  I opened  my  eyes,”  adds  M.  du  Chaillu,  “ while  it  was  in  the 
act  of  committing  theft,  it  all  at  once  assumed  an  honest  air,  and 
came  to  caress  me  ; but  I could  readily  detect  it  darting  furtive 
glances  towards  the  bananas. 

“ My  cabin  had  no  door,  but  was  closed  by  a mat.  Nothing 
could  be  more  comical  than  to  see  Tommy  quietly  raising  a corner 
of  this  mat  to  see  if  I was  asleep.  Sometimes  I feigned  to  be  so,  and 
moved  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  carrying  off  the  object  of  its 
covetousness,  when  it  let  it  drop,  and  ran  off  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

“On  the  approach  of  the  dry  season,  the  temperature  being  chilly, 
Tommy  began  to  be  desirous  of  company  during  his  slumbers  in  order 
to  keep  himself  warm.  The  negroes  did  not  like  him  for  a bedfellow, 
although  he  resembled  them  so  much ; neither  did  I care  to  give  him 
a place  near  me ; so  that  poor  Tom  my,  repelled  everywhere,  founa 
himself  badly  situated.  But  I soon  discovered  that  he  watched  until 
everybody  was  asleep  to  creep  furtively  beside  some  negro  friend  ; 
and  there  would  sleep  without  stirring  until  daybreak,  when  he  usually 
decamped  before  found  out.  Several  times  he  was  caught  in  the  act 
and  beaten,  but  he  persevered.” 
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1 his  little  Chimpanzee  was  endowed  with  great  intelligence.  Its 
master  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  send  it 
to  America,  when  it  died  without  any  apparent  cause ; but  probably 
its  death  was  produced  by  languor  and  melancholy,  which  seem  to 
kill  all  the  young  Chimpanzees  taken  away  from  their  native  forests 
and  maternal  care. 

Buffon  has  given  some  very  interesting  details  regarding  a young 
Chimpanzee  which  was  brought  to  Paris  in  1740.  He  tells  us  that 
this  animal  offered  its  hand  to  lead  people  about  who  came  to  visit  it , 
that  it  promenaded  with  them  in  the  gravest  manner  as  if  keeping 
them  company  ; that  it  sat  at  table,  spread  out  its  napkin,  wiped  its 
lips  with  it,  and  used  its  spoon  and  fork  to  carry  food  to  its  mouth  • 
that  it  poured  out  its  drink  into  a glass  by  itself,  hobnobbed  when 
invited  to  do  so;  that  it  would  take  a cup  and  saucer,  put  them  on 
the  table,  put  sugar  in  the  cup,  and  pour  tea  over  it,  leave  it  to  cool 
before  drinking  it,  and  all  this  without  any  other  instigation  than  the 
signs  or  words  of  its  master,  and  often  even  without  this. 

Dr.  Franklin  mentions  having  seen,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Antwerp,  a Chimpanzee  which  sometimes  dined  at  the  table  of  the 
Director,  where  on  fete  days  it  drank  to  the  health  of  the  company  in 
a glass  of  champagne.  This  Monkey  showed  a great  regard  for  the 
children  of  the  house,  and  joined  in  their  games.  In  summer  it  ac- 
companied them  into  the  garden,  climbed  up  into  a cherry-tree  and 
gathered  fruit  for  them. 

A Chimpanzee  about  eighteen  months  old  was  obtained  in  183  c 
by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London;  this  animal  sought  to  obtain 
the  sympathies  of  all  who  came  near  it.  It  was  lively  and  full  of  play 
and  not  so  malicious  as  the  majority  of  Monkeys.  It  examined  every- 
thing with  a sagacious  air,  which  almost  made  one  laugh.  It  was  on 
the  best  terms  with  its  keepers,  who  treated  it  like  a spoiled  child 
and  entered  with  good  grace  into  all  its  pranks  and  gambols.  Every 

day  they  washed  its  face  and  hands,  an  operation  it  bore  with  much 
gravity. 

Its  food  was  composed  of  farinaceous  substances,  fruits,  and  boiled 
milk,  and  its  usual  drink  was  tea;  it  always  refused  fermented  liquors 
Its  favourites  were  the  cook  and  the  man  whose  special  duty  was  to 
attend  on  it.  It  recognised  their  step,  and  showed  symptoms  of  great 
pleasure  at  their  approach.  As  soon  as  it  perceived  them  it  gave  a 
dull  cry  to  express  its  satisfaction,  ran  towards  them,  climbed  on  their 
knees  or  their  shoulders,  and  made  a great  fuss  over  them. 

Unfortunately,  this  specimen  was  prematurely  removed  from  the 
observation  of  naturalists,  for  it  died  after  a few  months’  captivity. 
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Aard-vark,  326. 

,,  wolf,  347. 

Agouti,  469. 

Alcephalus  bubalis,  258. 

Alces  machilis,  305. 

Alpaca,  236. 

Ambergris,  67. 

Angora  Goat,  267. 

Ant-eaters,  327. 

Antelopes,  251. 

Anthropomorphous  monkeys,  578. 

Arctomys  ludoviciana,  4S7. 

,,  marmota,  4S3. 

Armadillos,  324. 

Arvicola  amphibius,  447. 

„ arvalis,  445. 

,,  ceconomus,  446. 

Ass,  Domestic,  209. 

Ateles  paniscus,  550. 

Atherura  Africanus,  463. 

Auchenia  huanaco,  236. 

,,  lama,  232. 

,,  paco,  236. 

>>  vicuna,  236. 

Aulacodus  Swinderanus,  461. 

Aye-Aye,  535. 


Babirussa  alfurus,  176. 

Baboons,  560. 

Badger,  342. 

Balaena  Australis,  40. 

>,  mysticetus,  31 — 84. 

” >>  Enemies  of,  40- 

” >>  Food  of,  38. 

„ >>  Habits  of,  36. 

Balamoptera  boops,  61. 


>.  rostrata,  58. 
Bathyergus  maritimus,  43?. 
Bats,  si 7.  ’ ^ 

Bear,  428. 

» Black,  433. 


Bear,  Brown,  430. 

„ Grizzly,  433. 

„ Polar,  435. 

Beaver,  470. 

Beluga  catodon,  81. 

Bison  Americanus,  281. 

,,  bonasus,  281. 

,,  grunniens,  281. 

Bombonnel’s  Account  of  Encounter 
with  Leopard,  373. 

Bos  bubalus,  285. 

,,  Indicus,  285. 

,,  taurus,  285. 

Boselaphus  pictus,  256. 

Brachyurits  melanocephalus,  558. 
Bradypus  tridactylus,  324. 

Brown,  Robert,  on  Greenland  Whales. 
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Cachalot,  63. 

Ctelogenys  paca,  468. 
Callithrix  torquatus,  556. 
Camelopardalis  giraffa,  239. 
Camels,  225. 

Camelus  bactrianus,  227. 

,,  dromedarius,  228. 
Canidte,  Family  of,  393. 

Cards  aureus,  399. 

,,  cerdo,  399. 

,,  domesticus;  406. 

,,  fulvus,  398. 

„ lagopus,  398. 

„ lupus,  401. 
t >»  vulpes,  393. 

Capra  tegagrus,  259. 

,,  hi  reus,  260. 

” . >>  varieties  of,  2C1. 

>>  ibex,  258. 

Capreolus  capra,  314. 
Capromys,  461. 

Capybara,  The,  465. 
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Carnivora,  Order  of,  330. 

,,  Families  of,  332. 
Carpophaga,  22. 

Cashmere  Goat,  261. 

Castor  fiber,  471. 

Castoridae,  470. 

Cat,  Domestic,  382. 

„ Wild,  382. 

Catoblepas  gnu,  257. 

Cavia  aperea,  466. 

Cavicornia,  Families  of,  246. 

Cavidse,  464. 

Cebus  capucinus,  555 
Centetes  ecaudata,  515. 

,,  semispinosus,  516. 
Ceratorhinus  Sumatranus,  148. 
Ccratotherium,  1 54. 

Cercoeebus,  57 
Cercolabes  prehensilis,  464. 
Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus,  428. 
Cercopithecus  engythithia,  574- 
,,  petaurista,  571. 
Cervidse,  Families  of,  297. 

Cervus  Aristotelis,  314. 

„ axis,  314- 
,,  Canadensis,  313. 

,,  elaphus,  308. 

,,  porcinus,  314- 
,,  Virginianus,  314- 
Cetacea,  Order  of,  3°- 

,,  Blowing,  or  Ordinary,  31. 

,,  Herbivorous,  or  Sirenia,  91. 

Chamois,  248. 

Cheetah,  The,  389. 

Cheiroptera,  517. 

Chimpanzee,  594. 

Chinchilla  lanigera,  458. 
Chinchillidic,  457- 
Chiromys  Madagascaricnsis,  53S* 
Chironectes  variegatus,  26. 
Chlamydophorus  truncatus,  327- 
Choloepus  didactylus,  324. 
Chrysochloris,  507 . 

Chrysothrix  sciurca,  557- 
Civets,  423. 

Cladobales,  5 l(J. 

Coati,  426. 

Colobus  polycomas,  578. 

Condylura  longicaudata,  507. 

()  macrura,  507. 

Cow,  Domestic,  294. 

Creatophf.ga,  26. 
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Cricetus  frumenlarius,  450. 

Ctenomys,  461. 

Cuscus,  22. 

Cynocephalus  babuin,  5^3- 

, , leucophaeus,  563. 

,,  mormon,  562. 

,,  niger,  562. 

,,  porcarius,  566. 

,,  sphinx,  567. 

Cynogale,  425. 

Cystophora  cristala,  ill. 

,,  proboscidea,  III. 


Dama  vulgaris,  314. 
Dasyprocta  agouti,  469. 
Dasypus  gigas,  325. 

,,  minutus,  326. 

„ peba,  325. 

Dasyurus  ursmus,  28. 

Deer,  Fallow,  314. 

,,  Moose,  305. 

„ Musk,  317. 

„ Napu,  321. 

„ Red,  308. 

,,  Roe,  314- 
Delphinidae,  68.  _ 

Delphinus  delphis,  68. 
Dendrolagus,  22. 

Dicolyles  labiatus,  177- 
,,  torqualus,  176. 
Didelphys  cancrivora,  27. 

,,  Virginiana,  26. 
Digitigrades,  331. 
Diprotodon,  22. 

Dipus  hirtipes,  455- 
Dog,  The,  406. 

,,  Setters,  415- 
,,  Sporting,  415. 

If  varieties,  42a 

Dormouse,  452- 
Duckbill,  II. 

Dysopes  cestom,  523. 

,,  torqualus,  523. 


Echidna  aculeata,  12. 

,,  selosa,  14. 
Edentata,  Order  ol,  32-- 
Elephant,  The  Asiatic,  1 1 2. 
,,  African,  127. 

„ Capture  of,  122. 
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Elephant,  Sagacity  of,  116. 
Elephas  primigenius,  129. 

,,  Africanus,  112. 

,,  Indicus,  127. 

Elk,  305. 

Enhydra  lutres,  334. 
Entomophaga,  25. 

Equinre,  Family  of,  177* 
Equus  asinus,  209. 

,,  Burchellii,  222- 
,,  caballus,  1 7 7- 
,,  hemionus,  219. 

,,  quagga,  222. 

,,  zebra,  220. 
Erethizon  dorsatum,  464. 
Erinaceus  auritus,  513. 

,,  centetes,  511. 

,,  Europseus,  514 

Erinacese,  511. 

Eriodes,  550. 

Ermine,  336. 


Felidae,  Family  of,  347. 

Felis  caracal,  38S. 

,,  cattus,  382. 

,,  concolor,  386. 

„ jubata,  389. 

,,  leo,  348 
,,  leopardus,  370. 

,,  lynx,  387. 

,,  onca,  384. 

,,  pardalis,  387. 

,,  serval,  381. 

„ tigris,  366. 

,,  uncia,  381. 

Ferret,  The,  336. 

Fiber,  zibethicus,  449. 

Fox,  Arctic,  398. 

,,  Common,  393. 

,,  Fennec,  399. 

,,  Flying,  524. 

,,  Hunting,  396. 

M ,,  its  cunning,  394. 
„ Red,  398. 


Galago  mohoii,  542. 

,,  senegalensis,  542. 
Galeopithecus  volans,  533. 
Galidia  elegans,  423. 
Gazella  dorcas,  251. 


Genetta  vulgaris,  424. 

Genuina,  Family  of,  130. 

Geomys  bursarius,  457. 

Gerard,  Jules,  Account  of  Encounter 
with  Lions,  36a 
Gibbons,  578. 

Giraffe,  239. 

,,  Hunting  the,  245. 

Giossophaga,  529. 

Gorilla,  585. 

Gray,  Dr.  J.  E.,  on  Whales,  58 — 83. 
Guinea  Pigs,  466. 

Gulo  luscus,  340. 

Gymnura  Rafflesii,  $16. 


Halicore  dugong,  93. 

Hamster,  450. 

,,  Destruction  caused  by,  451. 
Hapale  vulgaris,  544. 

Hare-hunting,  488. 

Heart,  Structure  of  Mammalian,  5. 
Pledgehog,  511. 

Herpestes  ichneumon,  422. 
Hippopotamus  amphibius,  130. 

Homo  sapiens,  530. 

Horse,  The,  1 77- 
,,  Classes  of,  192. 

,,  Principal  Colours  of,  184. 

,,  Principal  Parts  of,  described, 

181. 

, ,,  Teeth,  Description  of,  186. 

„ Wild,  179. 

,,  Arab,  192. 

,,  Barbary,  202. 

,,  English  Race,  196, 

,,  French  Race,  198. 

Iiounds,  415. 

II  yarn  a maculata,  344. 

,,  striata,  344. 

Ilysenidre,  Family  of,  343. 
Hydrocluerus  capybara,  465. 
Hydrophobia,  410. 

Hylobates  syndactylus,  578. 
Plypsiprymnus,  22. 

Hyrax  capensis,  1 56. 

,,  syriacus,  157. 

Hystrix  cristata,  461. 

Ilystrjcidse,  Family  of,  461, 


Indris  brevicaudatus,  539. 
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Insectivora,  Characteristics  of  Order, 
500. 

Inuus.sylvanus,  567. 

Ivory,  1 14. 

Jackal,  399. 

Jaguar,  384. 

Jerboa,  455. 


Kangaroos,  18. 
Koala,  22. 
Koodoo,  256. 


Lagomys  Alpinns,  499. 

Lagostomus  trichodactylus,  460. 
Lagothrix,  550. 

Lagotis  Cuvieri,  459. 

Lemming,  447. 

Lemurs,  536, 

Lemur  albifrons,  539. 

,,  albimana,  539. 

„ catta,  539. 

„ coronatus,  539. 

„ ruber,  539. 

„ rufus,  539. 

,,  varius,  539. 

Leopard,  The,  370. 

,,  Bombonnel’s  Account  of  En- 
counter with,  373. 

Leporidae,  487. 

Lepus  cuniculus,  494. 

,,  timidus,  487. 

Lion,  The,  348. 

,,  cubs,  358. 

,,  Jules  Gerard’s  Account  of  En- 
counters with,  360. 

,,  Livingstone’s  Account  of  En- 
counters with,  354. 

Llama,  The,  232. 

Lungs  in  Mammalia,  5. 

Lutra  vulgaris,  232. 

Lynx,  European,  387. 


Macacus  erythrseus,  571. 

,,  sinicus,  571. 

Macropus  major,  18. 
Macroscelides  typicus,  510. 
Mammalia,  Characteristics  of,  x. 


Mammalia,  Orders  of,  8. 

Manatus  latirostris,  92, 

Mandril,  562. 

Manis  brachyura,  329. 

Marmots,  483. 

,,  Hibernating,  4S6. 
Marsupialia,  Order  of,  15. 

,,  Families  of,  iS. 

Martes  foina,  338. 

„ martis,  339. 

,,  zibellina,  339. 

Mastodon  giganteum,  130. 

Megaderma  frons,  524. 

,,  lyra,  524. 

Megaptera,  58. 

,,  longimana,  8S,  89, 

Meles  taxus,  342. 

Mellivora  capensis,  343. 

Mephitis,  340. 

Merino,  breed  of  Sheep,  275. 

Meriones  Burtoni,  454. 

Mole,  501. 

Mole-hill,  502. 

,,  rats,  454. 

,,  traps,  505. 

Monkeys,  528 — 546. 

,,  anthropomorphous,  57S 

,,  of  the  New  World,  548. 

„ „ with  non-Pre- 

hensile  tails, 

556- 

,,  ,,  with  Prehensile 

tails,  54S. 

,,  of  the  Old  World,  460. 

Monodon  monoceros,  75. 

Monotremata,  Order  of,  9. 

Moose  deer,  305. 

Moschus  moschiferus,  317. 

,,  pygmreus,  317. 

Mouse,  Common,  443. 

,,  Economic,  446. 

„ Field,  445. 

,,  Harvest,  443. 

Mus  decumanus,  442. 

,,  minutus,  443. 

,,  musculus,  443. 

„ rattus,  439. 

,,  sylvaticus,  442. 

Musk  deer,  317. 

,,  ox,  282. 

,,  rats,  449. 

Mustek  erminea,  336. 
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Mustek  furo,  336. 

>>  putorius,  335. 

„ vulgaris,  335. 

Mustelidse,  332. 

Mycetes  ursinus,  54S. 

Myogale  moschatus,  511. 

,,  Pyrenaica,  511. 
Myopotamus  cuypus,  477. 
Myodes  lemmus,  44S. 

Myoxus  muscardinus,  433. 

» nitela,  453. 
Myrmecobius  fasciatus,  29. 
Myrmecophaga  didaclyla,  32S. 
,,  jubata,  327. 

,,  tamandua,  32S. 


Napu  deer,  321. 

Narwhal,  75, 

Nasua  fusca,  427. 

Noctilio  leporinus,  523. 
Nototherium,  22. 

Nycteris,  523. 

Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus,  557. 
Nyl  ghaie,  256. 


Opossum-Virginian,  26. 

Orders  of  Mammalia,  7,  8. 
Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,  11. 
Orycteropus  Eethiopicu's,  326. 

>>  capensis,  326. 
Otaria jubata,  nr. 

,,  ursina,  in. 

Otters,  332. 

Orang-outang,  581. 

Ovibos  moschatus,  282. 

Ovis  argali,  263. 

,,  aries,  264. 

,,  mon  tana,  264. 

,,  musimon,  263. 

,,  tragelaphus,  264. 

Pachydermata,  Order  of,  112. 

)>  Family  of,  112. 
Pangolins,  328. 

Paradoxurus  typus,  425. 

Pedetes  Gaffer,  456. 

Perameles  doreyanus,  25. 

>»  lagotis,  25. 
Perodicticus  potto,  542. 


Phacochterus  tethiopicus,  176. 
Phalangista  vulpina,  24. 
Phascologale,  29. 
Phascolomys  latifrons,  18. 

,,  magnus,  18. 

,,  platyrhinus,  18. 
,,  wombat,  18. 
Phoca  vitulina,  no. 

Phocidae,  101. 

Phocaena  communis,  73, 

,,  01-ca,  74. 

Phyllostoma  hastatum,  529. 

,,  spectrum,  526. 
Physalus  antiquorum,  90. 

,,  Indica,  58. 

Physeteridae,  63. 

Physeter  macrocephalus,  63, 
Pig,  Domestic,  The,  167. 

,,  Races  of,  169. 

Pinnipedia,  Order  of,  95. 
Pithecus  satanus,  557. 
Plantigrades,  331. 

Plecotus  auritus,  522. 
Poephaga,  18. 

Pointers,  415. 

Porcupine,  The,  461. 

,,  Crested,  461. 

,,  Ant-eater,  12. 

Porpoise,  68. 

Prairie  Dogs,  487. 
Proboscidea,  112. 

Procyon  cancrivorus,  428. 

,,  lotor,  427. 

Propithecus,  diadema,  540. 

„ laniger,  539. 
Prosimidae,  533. 

Proteles  balandi,  347. 
Psammoryctidae,  460. 
Pteromys  petaurista,  481. 
Pteropus  edulis,  524. 

,,  Edwardsii,  526. 

,,  rubricollis,  526. 

„ vulgaris,  526, 

Puma,  The,  386. 

Quadrumana,  528. 

Rabbit,  494. 

Racoon,  427. 

Rangifer  tarandus,  300. 
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Rats,  439. 

,,  ]3 lack,  442. 

,,  Brown,  442. 

,,  Wa'er,  447. 

Reindeer,  300. 

,,  Importance  of,  304. 
Rhinaster,  152. 

Rhinoceroses,  African,  152. 

,,  Asiatic,  142. 

Rhinoceros  bicorn  is,  139. 

,,  cucullatus,  140. 

,,  sondaicus,  142. 

,,  tichorhirius,  fossil,  156. 

,,  unicornis,  135. 

Rhinolophus  euryale,  523 

,,  hippocrepis,  523. 

,,  luctus,  523. 

Rhinopoma  microphyllum,  524. 
Rhynchocyon  cirnei,  511. 

Rhytina  Stelleri,  94. 

Rhizomys  splendens,  455- 
,,  sumatrensis,  455. 

Rhizuphaga,  18. 

Rodentia,  Characteristics  of  Order,  438. 

,,  Sections  of,  439. 

Roe  deer,  314. 

Ruminantia,  Order  of,  .224. 

Ruminants,  Hollow-home  ',  236. 

,,  Solid-horned,  297. 
RupiCapra  tragus,  248. 


Sable,  339- 

Saccomys  anthophilus,  457- 
Saiga  Tartarica,  251. 

Scalops  aquaticus,  507. 
Sciuridse,  47 7- 
Sciurus  Europeus,  478. 
Semnopithecus  entellus,  577* 
,,  nasica,  574. 

Setters,  415. 

Sheep,  Common,  264. 

,,  Varieties  of,  265. 
Shrews,  508. 

Siamang,  579. 

Simia  satyrus,  581. 

Sirenia,  91. 

Simidae,  533. 

Skunk,  340. 

Sloths,  322. 

Solenodon  paradoxus,  51a. 
Snrex,  Etruscus,  509. 


Sorex,  fodiens,  509. 

,,  Indicus,  509. 

,,  vulgaris,  509. 

Soricinse,  508. 

Spalax  typhlus,  455* 
Spermophilus  citillus,  483. 

,,  Hoodi,  485. 
Spermaceti,  68. 

Sperm  Whale,  63. 

Spider  Monkeys,  554. 

Squirrel,  477. 

,,  Flying,  4S1. 

,,  Monkey,  556. 
Stag-hunting,  310. 

Stenops  gracilis,  543. 

,,  Javanicus,  543. 

,,  tardigradus,  543. 
Stomach  in  Ruminantia,  4,  224. 
Strepsiceros  kudu,  255. 

Suina,  Family  of,  160. 

Sus  scrofa,  160. 

Varieties  of,  168. 


Talpa  Europtea,  501. 

,,  wogura,  507. 

Talpinte,  500. 

Taphozous,  523. 

Tapirus  Americanus,  158. 

1 ,,  Indicus,  l6o 

Tarsipes  rostratus,  23. 

Tarsius  spectrum,  540. 

Teeth,  Structure  of,  3. 

,,  of  Horse,  184. 
Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  27. 
Tiger,  366. 

Trichechidoe,  99. 

Trichechus  rosmarus,  99. 
Trichinosis,  174. 

Trichosurus  vulpinus,  25. 
Troglodytes  gorilla,  585. 

,,  niger,  594- 
Tylopoda,  Family  ol,  225. 


Ur>inse,  426. 

U rsus  Americanus,  433. 
,,  Arctos,  430. 

,,  ferox,  433. 

,,  labiatus,  437. 

„ Malayanus,  437* 
,,  maritimus,  435* 
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Vampire  bats,  526. 
Vespertilio  auritus,  522. 
,,  murinus,  522. 

,,  noctula,  522. 

Viverra  civetta,  423. 

,,  Zibetha,  424. 
Viverridae,  422. 


Walrus,  The,  99. 
Wapiti  deer,  313. 
Weasel,  The,  335. 
Whalebone,  31. 


Whale  Fishery,  Account  of,  41. 
,,  Harpoons,  51. 

„ Oil,  56- 

,,  Right  or  Greenland,  31. 
Wolf,  The,  401. 

,,  Varieties  of,  406. 

Wool,  266. 


Yapock,  27. 


Zebra,  220. 


THE  END. 
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